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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  INVASION  OF  SENNACHERIB. 

BY  PROFESSOR  KEMPER  FULLERTON. 

[The  great  length  of  Professor  Fullerton’s  very  able  and  scholarly 
article  Interferes  somewhat  with  the  variety  desirable  In  the  make-up 
of  the  present  Number.  But  the  danger  of  his  position’s  being  mis¬ 
understood  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  half  of  the  discussion,  and 
the  desirability  of  massing  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  article,  render 
it  unwise  to  divide  it,  especially  as  this  is  the  end  of  the  voiume. — 
The  Editob.] 

Two  recent  monographs  upon  Sennacherib’s  invasion  of 
Judah  ^  remind  us,  in  their  widely  divergent  views,  that  the 
problems  which  cluster  about  this  Assyrian  Waterloo  still  wait 
for  an  authoritative  solution.  But  was  it  a  Waterloo  ?  First 
impressions  have  always  the  disadvantage  of  immaturity.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  may  reflect  the  self-evident  facts  of  a  pass¬ 
age  more  accurately  because  they  were  not  as  yet  blurred  by  a 
mass  of  subordinate  details.  May  I  be  permitted  to  sum  up  the 
impressions  which  a  first  study  of  the  biblical  and  Assyrio- 
logical  material  bearing  upon  the  question  just  asked  has  made, 
and  offer  a  suggestion  or  two,  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  ultimate  answer  ?  Whether  or  not  the  suggestions  will  com¬ 
mend  themselves,  it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  attempt  a  more 
precise  formulation  of  the  problems  involved  than  has  been 
done,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  our  English  and  American  writers. 
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I.  The  first  impression  made  upon  me  is  not  a  pleasant  one 
It  is  that  the  biblical  narrative  of  Sennacherib’s  invasion  in  its 
present  form  is  unintelligible  and  self-contradictory  (I  use  un¬ 
qualified  language  to  correspond  w,ith  the  definiteness  of  the 
impression).  According  to  2  Kings  xviii.  13-16,  Sennacherib 
overran  the  territory  of  Judah,  and  captured  all  the  fortified 
cities.  Hezekiah,  in  consequence  of  the  straits  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  sent  his  capitulation  to  the  Assyrian  monarch  at 
Lachish,  confessed  his  “  sin,”  ^  and  offered  to  pay  any  fine  the 
Great  King  might  see  fit  in  his  clemency  to  impose,  provided 
the  Great  King  would  depart  from  him.  The  Great  King  saw 
fit  to  impose  such  a  heavy  fine  that  the  poor  sinner  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  strip  the  temple  in  order  to  pay  it. 

According  to  xviii.  17-xix.  37,  Sennacherib  sent  an  expedition 
under  his  leading  general  or  generals  ®  against  Hezekiah  to 
demand  his  surrender.  The  Rab-shakeh,  who  acts  as  spokes¬ 
man,  impersonates  all  the  arrogance  of  the  greatest  military 
power  of  the  age.  Hezekiah  is  charged  with  having  revolted 
from  his  master,  and  the  uselessness  of  further  resistance  is 
pointed  out.  Neither  Hezekiah’s  own  strength,  nor  Egypt,  upon 
whom  he  relied,  nor  Jehovah  himself,  will  avail  to  deliver  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  invincible  world-conqueror.*  Hezekiah 
seems  to  have  appreciated  the  force  of  these  arguments  when 
informed  of  them  by  the  committee  who  had  been  treating  with 
the  Rab-shakeh,  and  in  despair  he  turned  to  Isaiah  for  advice. 
The  prophet  urges  him  not  to  fear,  for  Jehovah  wdll  send  a 
spirit,®  and  the  Assyrian  king  will  hear  a  rumor,  and  will  return, 
and  fall  by  the  sword  in  his  own  land.®  Thereupon  the  Rab- 
shakeh  withdrew  to  his  master,  the  implication  being  that 
Hezekiah  refused  to  surrender,  though  this  is  nowhere  stated.^ 
But,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  crisis  was  not  over.  Sennach¬ 
erib,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Tirhaka  king  of  Cush,  again* 
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sends  to  Hezekiah,  and  renews  his  demands,  this  time  by  letter. 
The  same  considerations  are  urged  as  before,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  king  is  again  driven  to  seek  the  divine  assistance.®  Heze¬ 
kiah  presents  the  blasphemous  letter  before  Jehovah  in  the 
temple,  and  prays  that  Jehovah  will  vindicate  his  honor  against 
the  Assyrian.*®  Isaiah,  this  time  apparently  supernaturally  ajy- 
praised  of  Hezekiah’s  prayer,**  again  counsels  resistance,  hurls 
defiance  at  the  Assyrian  in  a  poem  of  great  power,*®  offers  to 
Hezekiah  a  sign  of  confirmation,*®  and  also  an  unqualified 
promise  (in  prose)  that  Jerusalem  should  be  immune.*^  Isaiah 
did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  vindication  of  his  prophecies. 
It  came  in  two  ways :  (a)  “  On  that  night  ”  (the  night  of  the 
day  on  which  the  prophecies  were  uttered?)  the  Angel  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  souls;  (b)  Sennacherib  returned  to  Nineveh, 
where  he  was  eventually  murdered.*®  Thus  the  narrative  in 
xviii.  17-xix.  37  presents  us  with  a  most  dramatic  climax.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  blasphemous  arrogance  of  the  Assyrian  and  his 
pride  of  power  stand  out  more  and  more  clearly  as  the  narrative 
advances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prophet’s  faith  in  Jehovah 
seems  to  gain  new  strength  with  each  successive  shock.  But  it 
is  not  till  the  very  close  of  the  narrative  that  we  learn  how 
completely  this  faith  was  vindicated. 

According  to  xviii.  13-16,  Hezekiah  is  humiliated,  and  Sen¬ 
nacherib  is  triumphant.  According  to  xviii.  17-xix.  37,  Sennach¬ 
erib  is  humiliated,  and  Hezekiah  is  triumphant.  Can  two 
accounts  be  more  diametrically  opposed?*®  At  one  point,  in¬ 
deed,  they  appear  to  agree :  in  both  accounts,  Sennacherib  is  at 
Lachish.**  But  this  apparent  agreement  only  serves  to  empha¬ 
size  more  acutely  the  fundamental  difference.  In  xviii.  13-16, 
Hezekiah  sends  word  of  his  capitulation  to  Lachish.  In  xviii. 
17  ff.,  Sennacherib  sends  his  demand  upon  Hezekiah  to  surren- 
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der  from  Lachish.  How  is  it  to  be  explained  that  Sennacherib 
sends  to  Hezekiah  to  demand  surrender  immediately  after 
Hezekiah  has  surrendered  ?  The  two  parts  of  the  narrative  are 
contradictory  and  its  sequence  unintelligible.  Am  I  to  allow 
this  first  natural  impression  made  by  the  biblical  narrative  to  be 
obliterated  by  harmonistic  devices? 

1.  It  has  been  said,  by  way  of  attempted  explanation,  that 
Hezekiah  did,  indeed,  surrender  (xviii.  13-16),  but  subsequent¬ 
ly  revolted ;  or  at  least,  that  Sennacherib  suspected  treachery, 
and  that  he  sent  his  expedition  under  the  Rab-shakeh  either  to 
maintain  or  regain  his  control  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  question 
of  the  Rab-shakeh  is,  “  On  whom  have  you  relied  that  you  have 
revolted  ?  ”  not,  “  that  you  have  again  revolted.”  If  xviii.  17 
ff.  is  read  by  itself,  there  is  not  a  hint  that  the  present  revolt 
of  Hezekiah  was  a  second  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke  after  a  previous  submission. 

2.  Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  surrender  of  Heze¬ 
kiah  in  xviii.  13-16  was  not  complete.  The  territory  of  Judah 
was  indeed  lost,  and  the  indemnity  paid ;  but  Sennacherib  was 
not  satisfied  with  this,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
capital  also,  possibly  out  of  a  desire  to  secure  his  rear  against 
an  anticipated  advance  of  Egypt.  But  this  attempt  to  make  a 
distinction  between  a  partial  surrender  in  verses  13-16  and  the 
demand  for  a  complete  surrender  in  verses  17  ff.  is  again 
opposed  to  the  implications  of  xviii.  13-16.  There  is  nothing 
in  verses  13-16  to  indicate  that  Hezekiah’s  capitulation  was  not 
as  complete  as  Sennacherib  desired.  Hezekiah  confesses  his  sin, 
and  offers  to  pay  whatever  Sennacherib  pleases,  and  Sennach¬ 
erib  takes  him  at  his  word. 

3.  Hence  a  further  assumption  has  been  made  that  Sen¬ 
nacherib  subsequently  changed  his  mind,  and  in  xviii.  17  ff. 
demanded  what  was  not  in  the  original  bond.  On  this  view  the 
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reason  for  the  Rab-shakeh’s  expedition  is  found  in  the  treachery 
of  Sennacherib,  rather  than  in  the  faithlessness  of  Hezekiah. 
So  far  as  I  have  observed,  no  harmonistic  scheme  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  which  does  not  dep>end  upon  one  or  more  of  these  as¬ 
sumptions.^®  Do  they  satisfy? 

In  the  first  place,  not  one  of  them  has  any  basis  in  the  biblical 
text.*®  They  all  rise  out  of  the  abyss  that  yawns  between  xviii. 
13-16  and  xviii.  17  ff.  without  visible  means  of  support.  In  the 
next  place,  these  assumptions  which  seek  to  explain  the  position 
of  xviii.  13-16  before  xviii.  17  ff.  are  fundamentally  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  spirit,  if  not  with  the  letter,  of  xviii.  17  ff.  At  first 
sight  it  might  be  thought  that  xviii.  13-16  would  serve  as  a 
fitting  backgfround  for  the  narrative  in  xviii.  17  ff.  The  fact  that 
all  the  land  but  the  capital  had  been  conquered  would  throw 
the  braver)'  of  the  defenders  of  Jerusalem,  in  refusing  to  surren¬ 
der  the  town,  into  stronger  relief,  and  thus  the  two  narratives 
might  be  thought  to  supplement  each  other.  But  the  fact  is, 
the  defenders  of  Jerusalem  were  not  brave  at  all.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  were  panic-stricken.  Only  one  man  was  able  to 
face  the  impending  crisis  with  composure,  Isaiah  the  prophet. 
In  his  implicit  confidence  in  Jehovah  he  promises  the  king  ab¬ 
solute  immunity.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  narrative  is  to 
magnify  the  signal  character  of  the  deliverance  wrought  by 
Jehovah  in  answer  to  the  faith  which  the  prophet  reposed  in 
him.  But  if  Hezekiah  had  really  been  just  before  so  terribly 
humiliated  that  he  was  compelled  actually  to  strip  the  temple 
to  satisfy  the  greed  of  Sennacherib,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
promising  absolute  immunity  for  Jerusalem  and  hurling  defiance 
at  the  retreating  Sennacherib,  would  have  rung  very  hollow,  I 
fancy.  With  land  desolated,  and  temple  plundered  of  its 
treasures,  the  virgin  daughter  of  Zion  would  hardly  have  been 
in  the  mood  to  despise  Sennacherib  or  laugh  him  to  scorn.®^ 
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She  would  have  been  much  more  likely  to  regard  herself,  as 
she  looked  over  her  land  desolated,  her  cities  burned  with  fire 
as  in  very  truth  like  a  hut  in  a  vineyard,  a  lodge  in  a  cucumber- 
patch.**  If  the  prophecies  in  xix.  7  and  32  are  to  be  restricted 
simply  to  the  capital  as  contrasted  with  the  land  of  Judah,  they 
would  lose  half  their  meaning.  Instead  of  a  signal  deliverance, 
Hezekiah  would  have  escaped  only  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  In 
that  case  it  is  a  pity  the  angel  of  the  Lord  did  not  arrive 
sooner.**  The  narrative  in  xviii.  17  ff.  is  clearly  unconscious 
of  any  contrast  between  desolated  land  and  saved  capital;  in 
other  words,  it  is  entirely  unconscious  of  xviii.  13-16,  and  can 
be  placed  after  it  only  at  the  expense  of  the  dramatic  propriety 
which  we  have  seen  is  the  chief  literary  characteristic  of  xviii. 
17  ff.  At  least  this  is  my  strong  impression,  and  it^  seems  to 
have  been  also  the  impression  of  the  Redactor  of  Isaiah  and  of 
the  Chronicler.  The  former  omits  the  statement  of  the  actual 
submission  of  Hezekiah,**  though  he  retains  the  reference  to 
the  desolation  of  the  land  of  Judah.**  The  Chronicler  goes  a 
step  farther.  He  not  only  omits  the  surrender  of  Hezekiah, 
but  changes  the  express  statement  in  xviii.  13,  that  Sennacherib 
seized  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  so  as  to  read :  “  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria,  came  and  entered  into  Judah,  and  encamped 
against  the  fenced  cities,  and  thought  (o'r  proposed)  to  win 
them  for  himself.”  *® 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  I  feel  bound  to  adhere 
to  the  first  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  biblical  narrative 
in  its  present  form.  It  remains  for  me  unintelligible  and  self¬ 
contradictory. 

II.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  turn  to  the  Assyrian  record 
of  Sennacherib’s  campaign,  the  first  impression  made  upon  me 
is  that  of  intelligibility  and  self-consistency.  The  record  is 
found,  in  more  or  less  complete  form,  in  five  inscriptions :  the 
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Rassam  cylinder  (dated  700  b.c.,  only  one  year  after  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  it  records)  ;  the  great  Taylor  cylinder  (dated  691)  ; 
the  Kujunshik  Bull  inscription  (undated)  ;  the  inscription  of 
Constantinople,  containing  only  a  brief  reference  to  this  cam¬ 
paign,  and  Cylinder  C  (both  undated).  The  Rassam,  Taylor, 
and  C  cylinders  are  verbally  almost  identical,  and  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  two  latter  go  back  to  the  earlier  Rassam 
cylinder  as  their  original.  The  Bull  inscription  is  again  almost 
identical  with  the  Taylor  cylinder,  though  it  contains  a  few 
interesting  little  details  not  found  in  the  other  sources.  Our 
Assyrian  account  of  this  campaigfn  is,  therefore,  in  the  fullest 
sense  a  contemporary  source.”  There  is  also  a  bas-relief,  which 
depicts  Sennacherib  sitting  upon  a  throne,  and  “  receiving  the 
tribute  of  Lachish.”  In  the  above  inscriptions  there  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sequence  of  events  : — 

1.  The  conquest  of  Phoenicia.  In  place  of  King  Elulaeus 
of  Zidon,  who  had  fled,  Sennacherib  places  Ethobal  upon  the 
throne.  The  submission  of  various  Phoenician  towns  is  re¬ 
ceived,  and,  in  addition,  the  kings  of  Ashdod,  Ammon,  Moab, 
and  Edom  “  kissed  the  feet  ”  of  the  Great  King.**  It  would 
seem  also,  that  Gaza  either  already  was,  or  at  this  time  became, 
pro- Assyrian.*® 

2.  Sennacherib  next  attacks  Ashkelon,  deported  its  king, 
Zidka,  “  who  had  not  submitted  to  his  yoke,”  and  all  the  royal 
house,  and  restored  Sarruludari,  its  former  king,  to  the  throne. 
Certain  other  towns  belonging  to  Zidka  were  also  conquered.*® 

3.  He  then  advances  against  Ekron.  The  Ekronites,  it  is 
stated,  had  deposed  their  king,  Padi,  who  was  faithful  to  As¬ 
syria,  and  sent  him  to  Hezekiah  of  Judah,  who  had  him  shut  up 
in  prison.  But,  before  Ekron  could  be  taken,  a  new  enemy  had 
to  be  reckoned  with.  The  kings  of  Eg^pt,*‘  i.  e.  the  Delta 
princes  (note  the  plural),  aided  by  the  king  of  Melucha,  or 
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West  Arabia,  including  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  came  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  revolting  Palestinian  principalities.  But  this  diver¬ 
sion  was  in  vain.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Altaku,  the  Eltekeh 
of  the  Bible.  Egypt  was  defeated.  The  commanders  of  the 
Eg>'ptian  and  Arabian  chariotry  and  the  sons  of  one  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  were  taken  prisoner.  The  complete  nature  of 
the  victory  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  towns  Altaku  and  Tim- 
nath  were  reduced  immediately  after  the  battle,  and  Sennacherib 
was  able  to  proceed  with  the  more  difficult  task  of  capturing 
Ekron.  When  that  doomed  city  finally  fell,  it  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  severity.  The  leaders  of  the  party  who  had  deposed 
Padi  were  impaled  about  the  town,  and  the  common  people  were 
deported,  though  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  Assyrian  sympa¬ 
thizers,  of  whom  there  seem  to  have  been  some  still  remaining 
in  the  town.  Padi,  whom  Hezekiah  had  yielded  up,  was  now 
restored  to  the  throne.^® 

4.  Sennacherib  now  turns  his  attention  to  Judah,  and  deals 
it  a  terrific  blow.  Forty-six  fortified  towns,  besides  numberless 
smaller  towns,  were  taken.  Two  hundred  thousand,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  of  their  inhabitants  did  homage  to  the  con¬ 
queror.^®  Hezekiah  was  shut  up  in  Jerusalem  “  as  a  caged 
bird,”  and  a  blockade  of  the  city  was  established.  The  con¬ 
quered  territory  was  divided  between  the  kings  of  Ashdod. 
Ekron,  where  Padi  had  regained  his  throne,  and  Gaza.  Heze¬ 
kiah,  reduced  to  these  straits  and  with  revolt  breaking  out 
among  his  mercenary  troops,  gave  up  the  unequal  contest.  A 
tribute  of  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  eight  hundred  talents  of 
silver  was  imposed,  the  royal  treasures  were  plundered,  and  the 
royal  harem  was  deported.  Sennacherib  seems  to  have  had  the 
booty  and  the  captives  sent  after  him  to  Nineveh,  Hezekiah  hav¬ 
ing  despatched  an  ambassador  with  the  tribute  and  the  formal 
surrender.®* 
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Several  inferences  would  appear  to  follow  from  the  above 

account : — 

1.  The  occasion  of  the  campaig^n  was  a  coalition  of  Pales¬ 
tinian  states,  supported  by  Egj  pt,  against  Assyria.  These  states 
were  Phoenicia  (Zidon),  Judah,  and  the  Philistine  cities  of 
Ashkelon  and  Ekron,  with  their  dependencies.  Ashdod,  Moab, 
Ammon,  and  Edom  held  aloof.  Of  the  revolting  states,  Judah, 
next  to  Phoenicia,  was  undoubtedly  the  strongest.  We  know 
from  the  Bible  that  Hezekiah  dominated  the  Philistine  cities, 
and  this  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  Taylor  cylinder.  It 
is  to  Hezekiah  that  the  Ekronites  turn  over  their  dethroned  king 
for  safe-keeping.  Forty-six  fenced  cities  are  referred  to  as  be¬ 
longing  to  him,  as  against  three  cities  belonging  to  Zidka  of 
Ashkelon.  In  the  inscription  of  Constantinople,  only  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Phoenicia  and  Judah  is  mentioned,  as  if  these  were  the 
chief  objects  of  the  expedition.®®  The  large  numbers  of  the 
population  and  the  ability  of  Hezekiah  to  hire  a  mercenary  sol¬ 
diery  also  witness  to  the  relative  power  of  Judah  at  this  time. 
In  fact,  we  might  easily  infer,  from  the  attention  which  Sen¬ 
nacherib  paid  to  him,  that  Hezekiah  was  the  real  head  of  the 
insurrection.®’ 


2.  Again,  the  sequence  of  the  narrative  is  evidently  intended 
to  be  chronological,  at  least  that  is  the  natural  interpretation.  At 
only  two  points  is  there  anything  even  to  suggest  the  contrary. 

(1)  It  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  it  would  have  been 
more  natural  to  attack  Ekron  first,  which  lay  to  the  north, 
rather  than  the  more  southerly  Ashkelon.  But  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  Sennacherib  was  operating  in  various  divisions 
against  these  towns,  and  the  attacks  may  well  have  been  carried 
on  simultaneously.®®  Ashkelon,  however,  seems  to  have  fallen 
before  Ekron,  probably  because  Sennacherib  pressed  the  siege 
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more  strenuously,  as  he  wished  to  cripple  the  southernmost  dis- 
tricts  before  the  anticipated  intervention  of  Egypt.*® 

(2)  Again,  Padi  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  rescued  from 
Jerusalem,  and  restored  to  his  throne  in  Ekron,  before  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Judah,  which  such  an  event  presupposes,  is  described. 
But  this  proleptical  reference  to  the  restoration  of  Padi  is  easily 
and  naturally  explained  as  due  to  topical  reasons,  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  Ekron  being  described  in  connection  with  the  account 
of  its  conquest.*®  To  hold  that  the  reference  to  Padi  is  chrono¬ 
logical,  and  that  therefore  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  preceded 
that  of  Ekron,  and  that  the  present  sequence  which  places  it 
last  is  unchronological,**  is  certainly  very  strained,  and  not  to 
be  adopted  without  the  strongest  reasons. 

3.  But  if  the  sequence  of  T  is  chronological,  then  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Judah  is  the  last  act  narrated  in  the  history  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  and  it  closes  with  Judah  completely  humiliated,  and 
Assyria  completely  triumphant. 

4.  Finally,  if  the  sequence  is  chronological,  a  further  in¬ 
teresting  inference  may  also  be  drawn  as  to  the  main  object  of 
the  campaign.  Sennacherib  says  nothing  of  an  advance  into 
Eg^pt  after  the  victory  of  Altaku.  Two  reasons  may  be  as¬ 
signed  for  this.  Either  he  was  unable  to  press  home  his  advan¬ 
tage,  the  victory  having  been  bought  too  dearly,**  or  he  did  not 
care  to  do  so,  the  object  of  the  campaign  being  to  crush  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  revolt,  and  not  to  invade  Egypt.**  The  Taylor  cylinder 
decidedly  favors  the  latter  supposition.  Altaku  must  have  been 
a  decisive  victory,  for  Sennacherib  immediately  after  it  was 
able  to  carry  on  the  campaign  against  Ekron  and  Jerusalem 
with  vigor  and  success.  The  attempted  relief  expedition  of 
Eg^pt  had  evidently  failed  completely.  The  fact,  therefore, 
that  Sennacherib  did  not  follow  up  his  success  against  Egypt 
does  not  warrant  the  inference  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  so. 
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but  rather  that  he  did  not  care  to  do  so.  To  crush  Ekron,  and 
particularly  Judah,  seems  to  have  been  his  immediate  ob¬ 
ject.  The  expedition  of  701  was  a  Syrian  and  not  an  Egyptian 
expedition.  This  view  also  agrees  well  with  the  importance  we 
have  already  seen  to  attach  to  the  kingdom  of  Hezekiah  at  this 
time.  Thus  the  Assyrian  record  impresses  me  very  strongly 
as  being  an  orderly,  intelligible,  self-consistent,  and  historically 
probable  narrative.** 

III.  But  if  the  foregoing  interpretation  of  the  Taylor  cylin¬ 
der  is  a  correct  one,  I  cannot  escape  a  very  serious  conclusion, 
namely,  that  the  Taylor  cylinder  and  the  biblical  narrative  in 
2  Kings  xviii.  17-xix.  37  are  in  irreconcilable  contradiction. 
The  Assyrian  narrative  represents  the  campaign  as  ending  in 
a  signal  triumph.  The  biblical  narrative  represents  it  as  ending 
^  in  a  signal  disaster.  The  inscriptions  state  that  Jerusalem  was 
closely  invested :  “  Him  [Hezekiah]  I  shut  up  as  a  caged  bird 
in  Jerusalem  his  capital,  fortifications  I  erected  against  him, 
and  made  those  who  came  out  of  the  door  of  his  town  to  turn 
back.”  The  Bible  implies,  at  least  at  xix.  32,*®  that  the  Assyrian 
will  not  come  near  to  the  city :  “  He  shall  not  come  unto  this 
city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  neither  shall  he  come  before  it 
with  shield,  nor  cast  a  mount  against  it.  By  the  way  that  he 
came,  by  the  same  shall  he  return,  and  he  shall  not  come  unto 
this  city,  saith  the  Lord.”  Both  of  these  narratives  cannot  be 
correct.  They  are  mutually  exclusive.  But,  curiously  enough, 
just  as  one  point  of  contact  was  found  between  the  two  dis¬ 
crepant  sections  of  the  biblical  narrative ;  **  so  here,  also,  there 
is  an  apparent  point  of  contact  between  the  biblical  and  the  As¬ 
syrian  records.  Both  refer  to  an  intervention  of  Egypt.  But 
just  as,  in  the  former  case,  the  agreement  served  to  throw  the 
disagreement  into  stronger  relief,  so  also  here.  According  to 
xix.  9,  the  news  of  Tirhaka’s  advance  seems  to  have  compelled 
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Sennacherib’s  retreat.  According  to  T,  Sennacherib  won  a 
decisive  victory  over  Eg>'pt.  Further,  the  Bible  names  the  one 
Egyptian  or  rather  Ethiopian  king,  Tirhaka,  who  was  the  real 
ruler  of  Egypt.  T  speaks  only  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  or  the 
Delta  princes,*  never  alluding  to  Tirhaka.*^  If  Sennacherib  had 
conquered  this  powerful  monarch,  or  even  come  into  collision 
with  him,  we  would  have  expected  some  reference  to  this  im¬ 
portant  fact  in  the  Assyrian  record.'**  Thus,  both  in  general  and 
in  detail,  we  have  thoroughgoing  disagreement  between  the  two 
sources.  Am  I  then  to  discount  the  Assyrian  representations 
in  favor  of  the  biblical  ?  This  has  often  been  done.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  Sennacherib  manufactured  victories  out  of  whole 
cloth.  A  certain  measure  of  success  is  credited  to  him.  But 
he  is  held  to  have  exaggerated  his  successes,  and  to  have  glossed 
over  his  reverses.  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Assyrian 
kings  were  quite  capable  of  using  whitewash,*®  and  it  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  majority  of  scholars  that  Sennacherib’s  own  rec¬ 
ord  of  this  campaigpi  is  an  unwilling  witness  against  his  claim 
of  complete  success.  In  particular,  three  arguments  have  been 
urged  in  support  of  this  view :  1.  The  failure  of  Sennacherib 
to  press  on  into  Eg>'pt  after  the  battle  of  Altaku ;  2.  His  failure 
to  take  Jerusalem ;  3.  The  fact  that  Sennacherib  himself  speaks 
of  a  blockade,  rather  than  a  regular  siege  of  Jerusalem,  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  not  only  unable  to  take  the  city, 
but  was  even  prevented  from  regularly  investing  it.®®  The 
first  two  arguments,  be  it  noted,  are  really  arguments  e  sUentio. 

1.  Schrader,  for  example,  maintains  that  “  those  who  can 
read  between  the  lines,  can  perceive,  from  the  narrative  of  the 
Great  King,  with  tolerable  clearness,  that  the  success  of  his 
enterprise  against  Egypt  is  no  very  striking  one.”  ®*  But  only 
those  can  read  all  this  between  the  lines  who  have  adopted 
Schrader’s  view,  that  the  main  object  of  the  campaign  is  the 
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attack  upon  Ekron  and  Egypt,  and  that  “  the  enterprise  con¬ 
ducted  against  Hezekiah  forms  to  a  certain  extent  only  an  epi¬ 
sode  in  the  campaign.”  Of  course,  if  this  is  true,  the  failure 
of  Sennacherib  to  follow  up  his  victory  at  Altaku,  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  into  Egypt,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  his  inability 
to  do  so,  and  Altaku  must  be  reduced,  with  Schrader,  to  a 
“  Pyrrhic  victory.”  It  is  only  a  consistent  development  of  this 
view  of  the  parenthetical  character  of  the  attack  upon  Judah, 
when  Schrader  further  suggests  that  T  “  purposely  shifts  the 
chronological  order  of  events,  and  ends  with  a  reference  to  the 
rich  tribute,  as  though  this  set  the  seal  to  the  whole  narrative.” 

In  other  words,  the  present  order  of  T,  by  which  the  conquest 
of  Judah  is  placed  last,  is  due  to  an  attempt  to  cover  up  an  un¬ 
successful  issue  of  the  campaign  by  emphasizing  an  earlier,  tem¬ 
porary,  and  incidental  success.  But,  to  me,  this  all  seems  to  be 
read  into  the  text  rather  than  out  from  between  the  lines.  It  may 
be  true,  but  I  would  never  have  dreamed  of  such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  T,  and  I  doubt  if  Schrader,  or  those  who  followed  him, 
would  have  done  so,  if  T  had  been  the  only  source  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  If  one  were  disposed  to  read  between  the  lines  of  Schrader, 
would  he  not  find  there  a  strong  subjective  bias  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  drastic  treatment  of  T?  T  itself,  as  we  have 
seen,  suggests  an  entirely  different  conception  of  the  purpose 
of  the  campaign,  and  one  which  robs  Schrader’s  inferences 
from  .Sennacherib’s  failure  to  advance  into  Eg^pt,  of  all  justifi¬ 
cation. 

2.  The  second  argument,  however,  also  suggested  by  Schra¬ 
der,  but  more  powerfully  developed  by  Meinhold,  is  more 
weighty,  as  it  does  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  have  a  basis  in  T  itself. 
Meinhold  accepts  the  interpretation  of  T  advanced  above,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  Hezekiah  is  the  ring-leader  in  the  anti- Assyr¬ 
ian  demonstration,  against  whom  Sennacherib’s  expedition  is 
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chiefly  directed.  From  this  correct  premise  he  argues  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  It  is  clear,  from  Sennacherib’s  own  narrative,  that  he 
did  not  conquer  Jerusalem,  the  real  center  of  the  revolt.  He  must 
have  been  compelled  (genothigt),  for  some  reason  or  other,  to 
content  himself  with  his  [Hezekiah’s]  tribute.  For  if  he  had 
been  able  to  do  as  he  wished,  he  would  certainly  not  have  per¬ 
mitted  Hezekiah,  the  real  head  of  the  Syrian,  revolt,  to  get  off 
more  easily  than  Zidka  of  Ashkelon,  who  was  carried  into  cap¬ 
tivity.  He  certainly  would  not  have  treated  his  [Hezekiah’s] 
nobles,  so  far  as  he  found  them  guilty,  more  considerately  than 
the  nobles  of  Ekron,  who  were  put  to  death,  and  whose  corpses 
were  strung  up  about  the  town.  Accordingly  the  [Assyrian] 
account  itself  suggests  that  something  like  that  narrated  in 
Herodotus  and  2  Kings  xviii.  17-xix.  9a  actually  occurred.”  ^ 

We  are  not  at  present  concerned  with  this  reference  to  Herod¬ 
otus,  or  with  Meinhold’s  limitation  of  the  biblical  narrative  to 
2  Kings  xviii.  17-xix.  9a,  but  only  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
Assyrian  text  itself  suggests  some  sort  of  a  failure  in  Sennach¬ 
erib’s  expedition.  But,  after  all,  is  there  any  indication  in  T 
that,  even  though  Jerusalem  was  not  taken,  Hezekiah’s  sur¬ 
render  was  not  as  complete  as  Sennacherib  desired?  Several 
assumptions  underlie  the  argument  of  Meinhold. 

(1)  It  is  supposed  that  Sennacherib  would  have  treated 
Hezekiah  as  he  did  the  king  of  Ashkelon,  and  Hezekiah’s  sup¬ 
porters  as  he  did  the  citizens  of  Ekron,  if  he  had  been  able  to 
do  so.  It  is  therefore  inferred  that  he  was  not  able.  But  such 
an  inference  is  by  no  means  necessary.  It  would  appear  that 
Hezekiah  did  not  wait  for  the  city  to  be  sacked.  The  blockade 
was  sufficient  to  bring  him  to  terms.  Hezekiah  did  not  resist 
to  the  bitter  end,  as  Ashkelon  and  Ekron  had  done.  Hezekiah 
may  very  well  be  thought  of  as  having  submitted  in  time  to 
save  his  throne.  The  words  of  Tiele  are  pertinent  in  this  con- 
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nection :  “  The  Assyrian  kings  were  regularly  accustomed  im¬ 
mediately  to  spare  every  rebel,  even  the  most  obstinate,  who 
voluntarily  or  of  necessity  surrendered  and  delivered  the  pres¬ 
ents  demanded.”  Sennacherib  had  dealt  Hezekiah  a  crippling 
blow,  had  overrun  his  territory,  and  subsequently  divided  it 
among  the  kings  whom  he  had  set  up  over  the  Philistine  towns. 
He  had  broken  Hezekiah’s  power.  If  the  Jewish  king,  by  a 
timely  surrender,  relieved  him  of  the  necessity  of  assaulting 
Jerusalem,  be  may  well  have  allowed  him  to  keep  the  few  chips 
of  his  throne  which  were  still  left.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth 
while  to  remember  that  affairs  in  Assyria  had  been  getting  into 
bad  shape,  due  to  the  intrigues  of  the  irrepressible  Merodach- 
baladan,  and  Sennacherib  probably  wished  to  hasten  home  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  in  order  to  meet  this  new  crisis.®* 
Since  Hezekiah  had  submitted,  this  Assyrian  Shylock  could 
afford  to  forego  the  last  pound  of  flesh  which  his  evil  temper 
might  have  led  him  to  demand,  in  order  to  set  out  at  once  for 
the  East.  But  such  a  withdrawal  from  Palestine  does  not  argue 
a  failure  of  the  expedition,  but  only  a  willingness  to  give  up  the 
pleasure  of  a  vengeance  which  was  not  strategically  necessary 
to  the  complete  success  of  the  campaign. 

(2)  Further,  T  distinctly  speaks  of  the  surrender  of  the 
royal  harem.  This  implies  the  complete  humiliation  of  Heze¬ 
kiah,  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  city.  He  is  thus  treated  exactly 
like  Zidka  of  Ashkelon,  except  that  he  is  allowed  to  continue 
to  reign.  But  since  there  was  no  rival  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
David,  as  there  seems  to  have  been  to  the  throne  of  Ashkelon, 
the  difference  in  treatment  is  easily  explicable,  as  conditioned 
in  a  measure  by  the  different  internal  conditions  of  Jerusalem 
and  Ashkelon.  Similarly,  a  new  king  was  imposed  upon  Zidon, 
but  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  old  king  had  fled.  The  milder 
treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  as  compared  with 
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the  punishment  visited  upon  Ekron,  can  easily  be  explained  by 
the  timely  surrender  of  the  town.  It  is,  of  course,  customary  to 
say,  that,  in  describing  the  deportation  of  the  royal  harem,  which 
implies  the  surrender  of  the  capital,  Sennacherib  is  drawing  the 
long  (Assyrian)  bow,”  He  may  be,  he  may  be  exaggerating 
his  successes,  and  glossing  over  his  failures.  But,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  there  is  nothing  in  his  own  statements  to  indicate  this. 
My  strong  impression  is  that  those  who  read  such  impli¬ 
cations  out  of  his  narrative  have  first  read  them  into  it,  and 
that  this  would  never  have  been  done,  had  not  scholars  been 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  xviii.  17  ff. 

3.  As  to  the  third  argument,®*  what  has  already  been  said 
will  show  how  little  weight  need  be  attached  to  it.  The  fact 
that  Sennacherib  only  blockaded  Jerusalem,  and  did  not  regu¬ 
larly  besiege  or  assault  it,  is  fully  explained  by  the  timely  sub¬ 
mission  of  Hezekiah,  coupled  with  the  desire  of  Sennacherib 
to  hasten  home  in  order  to  meet  the  aggressions  of  Merodach- 
baladan.  He  evidently  did  not  wish  to  be  detained  by  what  was, 
after  the  submission  of  Hezekiah,  the  quite  unnecessary  and 
very  tedious  task  of  besieging  Jerusalem. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  2  Kings  xviii.  17  ff,  and  T  as  they 
stand  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  only  by  an  exegesis  which 
violates  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  two  sources  can 
they  be  brought  into  harmony.  A  decision  must  be  made  be¬ 
tween  them.  Remembering  the  possibilities  of  falsification  on 
the  part  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  having,  of  course,  a  natural 
bias  in  favor  of  the  Bible  as  against  a  cuneiform  tablet,  shall 

1  reject  Sennacherib’s  account  in  favor  of  the  Redactor  of  the 
book  of  Kings  ?  In  the  present  instance  I  cannot  conscientious¬ 
ly  do  so,  for  T  differs  in  the  same  way  from  the  narrative  in 

2  Kings  xviii.  ly  ff.  as  2  Kings  .vviii.  13-16  does  from  it.  It  is 
not  simply  a  question  between  an  Assyrian  source  and  the  Bible, 
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between  an  Assyrian  source  and  one  of  two  divergent  nar¬ 
ratives  in  the  Bible.  Now  the  fact  is  that  T  agrees  as  com¬ 
pletely  with  2  Kings  xviii.  13-16  as  it  disagrees  from  2  Kings 
xviii.  17  ff.  (1)  Iri  both  T  and  2  Kings  xviii.  13-16,  the  towns 
of  Judah  are  ravaged,  T  contributing  some  interesting  statis¬ 
tics  on  this  subject,  and  adding  that  Jerusalem  itself  was 
blockaded.  (2)  In  both,  Hezekiah  must  pay  a  heavy  indemnity. 
At  this  point,  even  the  exact  amount  of  the  tribute  is  almost 
alike.  Thirty  talents  of  gold  is  common  to  both.  The  agree¬ 
ment  in  this  particular  favors  the  supposition  that  the  difference 
in  the  amount  of  silver,  three  hundred  talents  in  the  Bible  as 
against  eight  hundred  in  T,  is  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the 
difference  in  weight  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Assyrian 
silver  shekel.  Yet  this  method  of  harmonizing  should  be 
adopted  with  reserve.  The  agreement  in  the  amount  of  gold, 
considering  the  completely  independent  character  of  the  two 
sources,  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  (3)  In  both,  Hezekiah 
evidently  retains  his  throne.  (4)  In  both,  Jerusalem  is  spared 
a  sack,  and  Sennacherib  personally  remains  at  a  distance  from 
the  capital.  According  to  2  Kings  xviii.  13-16,  Hezekiah  sends 
his  tribute  to  Lachish.  According  to  T,  he  sends  it  by  an  envoy, 
Sennacherib  evidently  not  being  present  before  Jerusalem. 
Only  at  this  point  is  there,  also,  an  apparent  disagreement  as, 
according  to  T,  the  envoy  appears  to  go  to  Nineveh,  not  to 
Lachish.  But  T  is  here  admittedly  obscure.®®  In  spite  of  this 
incidental  divergence,  there  is  hardly  a  case  where  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Assyrian  and  biblical  records  more  perfectly  agree. 

But  if  it  was  difficult  to  harmonize  2  Kings  xviii.  17  ff.  with 
xviii.  13-16  when  these  two  sections  were  considered  by  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  harmonize  them  when  2  Kings 
xviii.  13-16  is  supplemented  by  T.  It  has  been  shown  that 
only  by  making  assumptions  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Vol.  LXIII.  No.  252.  2 
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xviii.  17  ff.  can  the  humiliation  of  Hezekiah  be  thought  of  as 
having  preceded  the  embassy  of  the  Rab-shakeh.  The  position 
of  xviii.  13-16  before  xviii.  17  ff.  is  highly  unnatural  when  the 
biblical  narrative  is  considered  by  itself.  But  T  tells  us  that  the 
conquest  of  Judah  ended  the  campaign,  in  other  words,  xviii. 
13-16  would  have  to  follow,  and  not  precede,  xviii.  17-xix.  37. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  the  discrepancy  already  existing, 
if  the  biblical  sequence  is  preserved,  is  emphasized  to  the  point 
of  absolute  irreconcilability  which  no  assumption  can  alleviate, 
if  2  Kings  xviii.  13-16  is  combined  with  T.  But  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  Assyrian  record  does  not  create  the  difficulty. 
It  only  mlakes  it  more  poignantly  felt.  Harmonistic  devices  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  sandwich  the  different  accounts  into  each 
other  impress  me  as  being  quite  futile.  To  take  just  one  crucial 
difficulty.  Did  the  expedition  of  the  Rab-shakeh  recounted  in  2 
Kings  xviii.  17  ff.,  occur  before  or  after  the  battle  of  Altaku 
recounted  in  T  ? 

(1)  It  could  scarcely  have  taken  place  after  the  battle,®®  for 
Hezekiah  is  represented  at  2  Kings  xviii.  20  as  still  relying 
upon  Egypt.  But  he  certainly  would  not  have  done  this  after 
the  defeat  of  Egypt.  The  only  way  to  avoid  this  difficulty  is 
to  distinguish  the  advance  of  Egypt  under  the  Delta  princes 
(princes  of  Musri?)  from  a  subsequent  advance  under  Tirhaka 
(mark  well  and  inwardly  digest),  and  suppose  that  Hezekiah 
was  still  relying  upon  Tirhaka,  in  spite  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Delta  princes  at  Altaku.  This  means  that  we  must  hold  to  a 
further  stage  in  the  campaign  of  Sennacherib  in  which  he  is 
opposed,  not  to  the  Delta  princes,  but  to  Tirhaka  himself.®^  But 
this  supposition  has  already  carried  us  out  into  the  roomy  spaces 
of  pure  speculation.  There  is  no  hint  of  such  an  appendix  to  the 
campaign  in  Sennacherib’s  own  record,  and  it  must  be  further 
supposed  that  he  has  judiciously  deleted  it.  But  there  is 
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nothing  in  the  biblical  text,  either,  that  of  itself  warrants  such 
a  conception  of  events.**  In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to  as¬ 
sume  a  further  stage  in  the  campaign  of  which  neither  Sen¬ 
nacherib  nor  the  Bible  informs  us,  and  then  assume  that 
Sennacherib  has  deleted  it  because  it  was  unsuccessful.  Is 
this  quite  fair?  Clearly  the  supposition  of  still  another  stage 
in  the  Assyrian  campaign  has  its  origin,  not  in  exegesis  of  the 
sources,  but  in  a  purely  harmonistic  necessity — a  very  suspicious 
origin. 

(2)  Again,  the  embassy  of  the  Rab-shakeh  cannot  well  be 
placed  before  the  battle  of  Altaku.**  (a)  If  it  were,  and  if  the 
humiliation  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  13-1G=T,  col.  iii. 
lines  11  ff.)  were  placed,  as  T  demands,  after  the  battle,  Isaiah’s 
promises  to  Hezekiah  at  the  time  of  the  embassy  would  have 
been  completely  discredited.®*  (b)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
humiliation  of  Hezekiah  were  also  placed  before  the  battle  and 
before  the  Rab-shakeh’s  embassy  as  well,  we  are  back  at  our 
old  difficulty  of  accounting  for  a  demand  to  surrender  after  the 
surrender  has  been  made,  and  are  face  to  face  with  a  new  com¬ 
plication,  for  T  demands  a  different  order  of  events,  (c)  Final¬ 
ly,  the  expedition  of  the  Rab-shakeh  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  invasion  of  Judah  in  2  Kings  xviii.  13-16=T,  col.  iii.  lines 
11  ff.  and  placed  before  Altaku,  for  this  will  not  only  contradict 
the  sequence  in  T,  but  in  the  Bible  as  well,  which  plainly  distin¬ 
guishes  the  two  episodes.  Thus  the  scheme  which  would  place 
the  embassy  of  the  Rab-shakeh  before  the  battle  of  Altaku  is 
intrinsically  improbable,  and  conflicts  with  the  natural  sequence 
of  T.  Therefore  I  can  find  no  place  for  the  events  narrated  in 
2  Kings  xviii.  17  ff.  in  Sennacherib’s  campaign  of  701.  The 
two  narratives  are  mutually  exclusive.  Which  one  must  I  ac-  • 
cept?  In  view  of  the  trend  of  the  discussion  thus  far,  only  one 
answer  is  possible — the  Assyrian.  But,  be  it  observed,  this  is 
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due  to  no  perverse  reaction  against  everything  biblical  in  favor 
of  everything  extra-biblical.  It  is  due  to  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  the  biblical  narrative  itself,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Assyrian 
record  agrees  with  one  part  of  the  biblical  record  as  against 
another  part. 

IV.  The  next  logical  step  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  to 
reject  the  narrative  in  2  Kings  xviii.  17-xix.  37  as  late  and 
altogether  unhistorical.  The  more  important  arguments  which 
have  been  drawn  from  the  narrative  itself,  apart  from  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  xviii.  13-16  and  the  inscriptions,  to  support  this 
conclusion,  are :  its  theological  characteristics,  e.  g.  its  advanced 
monotheism  and  Deuteronomic  character,”®  its  exaggeration  of 
the  marvelous  (one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  men 
slain  in  one  night),””  its  probable  anachronisms,”^  its  too  minute 
predictions,  which  argue  to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  events 
referred  to,”*  and  the  fact  that  2  Kings  xix.  36,  37  seem  to  imply 
that  Sennacherib  was  slain  immediately  on  his  return  to 
Nineveh,  whereas  he  lived  twenty  years  after  the  campaign  of 
701.®”  But,  as  these  arguments  are  all,  more  or  less,  disputable 
on  exegetical,  historical,  or  dogmatic  grounds,  I  do  not  wish  to 
push  them  to  the  front,  though  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  taken 
together,  they  impress  me,  and  incline  me  to  believe  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  a  later  prophetic  legend  of  the  same  general 
character  as  the  Elijah  and  Elisha  legends. 

There  is  another  point,  however,  which  is  not  so  complicated 
with  critical  presuppositions.  I  refer  to  the  peculiar  and  sus¬ 
picious  parallelism  running  between  the  two  embassies  to  Heze- 
kiah,  together  with  the  duplication  of  Isaiah’s  prophecies  and 
even  of  their  fulfillment.  After  the  Rab-shakeh  returns  to 
his  master,  and  the  crisis  is  apparently  over  (2  Kings  xix.  8), 
the  whole  fiery  trail  must  be  fought  through  once  more.  A 
new  demand  to  surrender  is  made  upon  Hezekiah,  the  same 
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threats  as  before  are  indulged  in,  Hezekiah  must  again  lay  the 
desperateness  of  his  case  before  Jehovah,  as  if  he  had  never 
received  an  assurance  of  the  divine  assistance  from  Isaiah,  and 
Isaiah  must  again  encourage  him.  Most  singularly  of  all,  the 
account  of  the  second  embassy  is  related  without  any  reference 
to  the  first  embassy,  except  in  the  one  word  “  again  ”  (xix.  9b), 
and  that  is  more  than  doubtful  text-critically.^®  We  would 
certainly  expect  Isaiah  to  remind  Hezekiah  of  his  former 
assurance  of  deliverance.  But  there  is  not  a  hint,  either  in  the 
prayer  of  Hezekiah  or  the  promise  of  Isaiah,  that  a  precisely 
similar  episode  had  just  transpired.^^ 

There  is,  it  is  true,  one  very  marked  difference  between  the 
two  embassies,’*  but  that  raises  a  new  difficulty.  The  first  ex¬ 
pedition  was  conducted  by  Sennacherib’s  leading  generals,  the 
second  demand  for  surrender  was  made  through  letters.  But 
did  Sennacherib  hope  to  effect  by  a  mere  letter  what  he  had 
failed  to  accomplish  by  his  leading  generals  “  with  a  large 
anr^y”  Here,  indeed,  refuge  might  be  taken  in  the  ambi¬ 
guity  in  which  the  Rab-shakeh’s  expedition  is  enveloped.  Was 
it  purely  diplomatic,  or  was  it  a  military  exp>edition?  The 
“  large  army  ”  would  suggest  the  latter.’*  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  done  anything  but  march  up  the  hill,  and  then  march 
down  again,  like  the  famous  army  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
at  xix.  8  it  vanishes  wholly  from  view,  only  the  Rab-shakeh 
being  mentioned.  Did  the  army  return  with  him,’®  or  stay 
behind,’*  or  was  it  after  all  a  real  army  ?  By  some  scholars  it 
has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  “  escort  ”  of  the  Rab-shakeh.”  In 
that  case  the  absurdity  of  Sennacherib’s  expecting  to  accomplish 
by  a  clay  tablet  what  he  failed  to  accomplish  “  with  a  large 
army  ”  would  be  in  a  measure  relieved.  But  the  phrase  “  large 
army  ”  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  mere  escort. 
Kohler,’*  on  the  other  hand,  rests  his  case  on  the  large  army. 
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ansd  supposes  that  Sennacherib,  pressed  by  Egypt,  sought  to 
accomplish  by  peaceful  means  what  he  had  failed  to  accomplish 
by  force.  But  it  strikes  me,  if  that  had  been  his  game,  he  would 
have  been  a  little  more  polite  and  conciliatory  in  his  address  the 
second  time,  whereas  he  repeats  the  same  threats  which  he  had 
made  the  first  time.  Thus  the  second  embassy  has  really  no 
meaning  after  the  first  embassy,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  duplicate  account.  This  view  is  further  confirmed  in  the 
duplication  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  of  their  fulfillment. 

In  xix.  7  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib  and  his  violent  death  are 
announced  in  prose.  This  belongs  to  the  narrative  of  the  first 
embassy.  In  xix.  21-27  only  his  retreat  is  referred  to,  though 
the  implication  is  that  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  anything. 
This  is  in  poetry.  This  prophecy  really  says  less  than  the  pro¬ 
phecy  in  xix.  7,  for  it  does  not  refer  to  Sennacherib’s  death. 
We  would  expect  some  advance  over  xix.  7 ;  but,  while  there 
is  an  advance  in  the  rhetoric,  there  is  none  in  the  promise.  In 
xix.  29-31  there  is  unquestionably  a  new  thought  introduced, 
namely,  the  ultimate  relief  of  the  land.  But  it  is  introduced  in 
a  most  abrupt  and  awkward  way.  In  verses  21-27  Sennacherib 
is  addressed,  in  verses  29-31  Hezekiah  is  addressed,  without 
any  formal  indication  of  the  change  of  address,  which  is  really 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  a  very  wMnecessary  obscurity.  The 
prophecy  in  verses  29-31  culminates  with  the  rolling  period  in 
verse  31b  (cf.  ix.  1-6),  as  if  Isaiah  had  now  finished  his 
assurances.  But  this  proves  not  to  be  the  case.  Still  another 
prophecy  is  given  us  (ver.  32-34),  in  which  the  retreat  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib  is  for  the  third  time  promised,’*  though,  in  this  case, 
coupled  with  the  promise  of  the  absolute  immunity  of  the  cap¬ 
ital.  I  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  there  is  a  lack  of  any 
real  organic  unity  between  these  various  prophecies.  They  are 
entirely  uncorrelated,  and  in  the  last  three  cases  are  in  contexts 
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which'  seem  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  Verses  29-31  are  im¬ 
possible  after  verses  21-28,  and  verses  32-34  are  not  natural 
after  verses  29-31,  with  its  concluding  period  (ver.  31b).  Thus 
we  seem  to  have  parallel  rescensions  of  Isaiah’s  prophecies,  just 
as  we  have  parallel  accounts  of  the  two  embassies. 

Finally,  we  have  what  are,  in  reality,  two  fulfillments:  (a) 
verse  35,  and  (b)  verses  36,  37.  In  the  first,  the  Assyrian  army 
would  appear  to  be  totally  annihilated :  in  the  second,  Sennach¬ 
erib  returns  to  Nineveh,  and  is  murdered  by  his  sons.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that,  if  interpreted  strictly  according  to  the 
letter,  these  two  fulfillments  may  be  construed,  not  as  contra¬ 
dictory,  or  even  parallel,  but  as  supplementary.*®  Sennacherib’s 
amiy  was  destroyed,  but  he  himself  escaped,  only  to  fall  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  sons.  But  certainly,  after  read¬ 
ing  that  the  Assyrian  army  awoke  in  the  morning,  and,  behold, 
they  were  all  dead  corpses  (did  this  make  the  grimly  humorous 
impression  upon  the  ancient  reader  which  it  makes  upon  us 
to-day,  I  wonder,  and  was  it  intended  to  make  such  an  impres¬ 
sion?*^),  it  is  a  little  unexpected  to  find  Sennacherib  starting 
off  home.  Can  the  writer  of  verses  36,  37,  really  be  the  same  as 
the  writer  of  verse  35  ?  Verses  36,  37,  are  the  fulfillment  of  xix. 
7,  and  certainly  refer  back  to  this  first  prophecy :  whereas,  the 
absolute  annihilation  of  the  Assyrian  army  in  verse  35  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  assurance  of  absolute  protection  in  verse  32. 

I  cannot  escape  the  impression  that  we  have  in  the  narrative 
xviii.  17-xix.  37  a  literary  mosaic,  composed  of  duplicate  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  embassy  demanding  surrender,  of  Isaiah’s  pro¬ 
phecy  of  encouragement  at  that  time,  and  of  the  vindication  of 
his  prophecy.  These  are  all  combined  into  one  narrative,  which 
has  a  certain  dramatic  propriety  and  power  (observe  the 
effective  way  in  which  the  parallel  prophecies  and  fulfillments 
are  massed  at  the  end  of  the  narrative  to  heighten  the  effect). 
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but  which  is  not  susceptible  of  a  strict,  historical  interpretation 
In  other  words,  I  am  confirmed  in  my  impression  that  at  xviii 
17  flF.  we  are  dealing  with  a  narrative  that  is  in  its  present  form 
a  legend  rather  than  strict  history.®* 

But  must  I  then  deny  all  historical  value  to  2  Kings  xviii 
17  ff.?  When  I  am  brought  face  to  face  with  this  question, 
two  new  and,  to  my  mind,  very  serious  difficulties  confront  me. 

1.  How  can  I  account  for  the  rise  of  such  a  legend  if  there 
is  no  historical  truth  back  of  it?  How  could  the  complete 
humiliation  of  Hezekiah  and  the  signal  triumph  of  Sennacherib 
have  been  changed  to  the  complete  humiliation  of  Sennacherib 
and  the  signal  triumph  of  Hezekiah  ? 

2.  The  difficulty  of  rejecting  xviii.  17  ff.  is  still  further  in¬ 
creased  by  the  well-known  story  of  Herodotus.  Sethos,  a  king 
of  Egypt,  was  attacked  by  .Sennacherib,  “  king  of  the  Arabians 
and  Assyrians.”  The  warrior  class,  whom  Sethos  had  angered, 
refused  to  come  to  his  aid  in  this  extremity.  But  Sethos,  relying 
up)on  a  promise  of  aid  from  his  god,,  which  was  g^ven  to  him  in 
a  dream,  collected  an  army  of  artisans  and  trades-people,  and 
marched  to  Pelusium,  where  he  encami)ed.  The  narrative  con¬ 
tinues  :  “  As  the  two  armies  lay  here  opposite  one  another,  there 
came  in  the  night  a  multitude  of  field-mice,  which  devoured  all 
the  quivers  and  bow-strings  of  the  enemy,  and  ate  the  thongs 
by  which  they  managed  their  shields.  Next  morning  they  com¬ 
menced  their  flight,  and  great  multitudes  fell,  as  they  had  no 
arms  with  which  to  defend  themselves.”  Herodotus  claims  to 
have  seen  a  statue  erected  to  King  Sethos  with  a  mouse  in  his 
hand  commemorative  of  this  event.  The  legendary  character 
of  this  narrative  is  very  obvious,  and  its  difference  in  form  from 
the  biblical  account  is  equally  so.  However,  the  coincidence 
that  the  two  entirely  indei>endent  accounts  should  both  connect 
the  withdrawal  of  Sennacherib  in  some  way  with  Egyptian  in- 
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fluence,  and  should  preserve  the  reminiscence  of  some  great 
nocturnal  calamity  that  befell  the  anny  of  Sennacherib,  is  a 
really  remarkable  one  and  serves  to  support  the  biblical  nar¬ 
rative.  At  this  point  the  critical  solvent  is  employed  to  disin¬ 
tegrate  all  living  tissues  which  the  above  considerations  might 
suggest  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  narrative.  Mein- 
hold’s  treatment  is  the  most  characteristic  and  thoroughgoing. 

Adopting  the  principles  of  Stade’s  analysis  of  2  Kings  xviii. 
13-xix.  37,®*  which  have  become  axioms  for  all  subsequent  in¬ 
vestigators,  he  divides  the  biblical  material  into  three  distinct 
sources:  (A)  xviii.  13-16;  (B)  xviii.  17-xix.  9a,  36,  37,  the 
first  embassy  and  prophecy  with  its  fulfillment;  and  (C)  xix. 
9b-35,**  the  second  embassy  and  accompanying  prophecies  and 
their  fulfillment.  Narrative  A  agrees  with  the  Taylor  cylinder, 
and  represents  the  historical  facts  most  accurately.  Narrative 
B  represents  Sennacherib’s  attempt  to  conquer  Jerusalem  as 
unsuccessful,  the  Assyrian  king  being  compelled  to  retreat  by 
the  advance  of  Tirhaka,  king  of  Cush  (xix.  9a),  and  dying  in 
Nineveh  at  the  hands  of  his  own  sons.  Narrative  C  agrees  with 
B  in  representing  the  Assyrian  invasion  as  unsuccessful,  but 
attributes  the  failure  to  the  annihilation  of  the  Assyrian  army 
by  a  miraculously-originated  plague.*®  This  third  narrative 
already  comes  under  suspicion  on  account  of  its  parallelism  with 
the  second  narrative,  its  advanced  theological  conceptions, 
etc.*®  But  the  story  of  Herodotus  seems  to  support  its  remi¬ 
niscence  of  Sennacherib’s  misfortune.  In  particular  the  mention 
of  the  mouse  in  the  Egyptian  tradition  has  been  supposed  to 
offer  direct  corroboration  of  the  biblical  account,  as  it  is  claimed 
that  the  mouse  was  a  symbol  of  the  plague.*^  Hence  Meinhold 
subjects  the  legend  in  Herodotus  to  a  most  searching  criticism, 
and  in  the  main  succeeds  in  depriving  it,  so  far  as  the  mouse 
is  concerned,  of  any  satisfying  corroborative  value.®*  The  main 
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incident  of  C  being  thus  robbed  of  any  independent  support 
its  origin  is  explained  as  due  to  theologizing  tendencies,  and  to 
the  inclination  to  mould  history  to  suit  prophecies  that  were 
really  unfulfilled  in  their  letter.  For  example,  popular  theology 
interpreted  Sennacherib’s  attack  upon  Jerusalem  as  blasphemy. 
Such  blasphemy  must  be  punished  by  God  himself.  The  surest 
sign  that  it  was  God’s  punitive  power  which  was  manifested 
was  found  in  the  plague,  which  could  only  be  sent  by  God  him¬ 
self.  This  a  priori  theologizing  was  directly  favored  by  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah.  The  immunity  of  Jerusalem  is  the  subject 
of  a  number  of  prophecies  ascribed  to  Isaaah  (e.  g.  x.  5  ff.;  xiv. 
24  f.,  28  ff. ;  xvii.  12-xviii.  6;  xxx.  27  ff.).  More  particularly, 
xxxi.  8a  would  suggest  the  destruction  of  Assyria  as  described 
in  xxxvii.  6 ;  x.  24  would  suggest  the  plague ;  xvii.  14  would 
suggest  the  destruction  in  one  night.  The  people,  unable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Assyria  was  unpunished,  or  that  these  prophecies 
were  not  fulfilled,  gradually  developed  the  legend  of  their  ful¬ 
fillment  on  the  basis  of  these  suggestions  in  the  prophecies  them¬ 
selves.  The  reference  to  the  plague  is  therefore  dismissed  as 
henceforth  unworthy  of  a  place  in  any  historical  treatment  of 
this  subject ;  and  the  third  narrative  as  a  whole  is  rejected  as 
utterly  untrustworthy  as  against  B  and  A.®® 

But  can  B  be  defended  any  more  successfully?  Here,  it 
is  true,  the  marvelous  is  much  less  in  evidence.  The  departure 
of  Sennacherib  is  attributed  apparently  to  the  news  of  Tirhaka’s 
advance,  rather  than  to  a  divine  interposition.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  details  in  B  which  seem  to  point  to  a  fairly  reliable 
source,  e.  g.  the  references  to  Lachish  and  Libnah,®®  to  Shebna 
and  the  Rab-shakeh,  the  natural  and  highly  original  speech  of 
the  latter,  the  reference  to  Aramaic  as  the  natural  language  of 
diplomacy  at  this  time,  etc.  All  of  these  lend  an  air  of  historicity 
to  B  which  awakens  our  confidence  in  it.®‘  Nevertheless,  and 
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here  lies  the  difficulty,  B  as  a  whole  is  really  as  inconsistent 
with  A  and  the  Taylor  cylinder  as  is  C.  This  is  expressly  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Meinhold.®^  Why  not  then  reject  B  also  ?  At  this 
point  Meinhold  seeks  to  check  the  momentum  of  his  own  criti¬ 
cism.  He  is  too  fair-minded  to  ignore  those  details  just  referred 
to,  which  vouch  for  a  measure  of  historicity  in  B.  He  also  can¬ 
not  escape  the  impression  that,  after  all,  something  happ>ened. 
He  even  falls  back  on  Herodotus  ag^in.  The  plague  is  indeed 
rejected,  but  “  the  agreement  of  B  with  the  statement  of  He¬ 
rodotus  that  the  return  of  Sennacherib  was  connected  with 
Egyptian  affairs,  is,  after  all,  too  astonishing  to  permit  of  one’s 
regarding  this  as  an  absolutely  unhistorical  legend.”®*  The 
main  reason  for  this  halt  in  Meinhold’s  criticism  is  found  in 
the  failure  of  Sennacherib  to  take  Jerusalem.  This,  according 
to  Meinhold,  implies  that  something  happened  to  prevent  him. 
Accordingly  Meinhold  holds  to  the  following  historical  kernel, 
namely,  the  demonstration  against  the  town,  the  speedy  with¬ 
drawal  of  Sennacherib  at  the  advance  of  the  Ethiopian  army, 
the  death  of  Sennacherib  at  the  hands  of  his  sons,  and  their  flight 
to  Armenia.  With  the  latter  points  we  are  not  especially  con¬ 
cerned.  As  to  the  two  points  first  mentioned,  we  have  already 
examined  the  bough  from  which  Meinhold  has  managed  to  cull 
this  shrivelled  bit  of  fruit  and  found  it  rotten,®*  and  I  submit 
that  if  2  Kings  xviii.  17  ff.  is  to  be  referred  to  701,  we  must  deny 
that  the  few  berries  that  appear  to  be  at  the  topmost  boughs 
which  Meinhold  has  spared  us  at  the  clubbing  of  the  olive  tree, 
are  really  there.  But  I  instinctively  shrink  from  this  absolutely 
negative  conclusion.  It  is  too  much  like  a  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum. 

1.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  Bible  and  Herodotus  as  to  an  Assyrian  misfortune 
has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Granted  that  the  two  narratives  refer 
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the  misfortune  to  two  very  different  causes,  granted  the  Greek 
coloring  of  the  Herodotus  legend,  granted  that  the  reference 
to  the  mouse  does  not  afford  any  independent  support  to  the 
biblical  idea  of  a  plague,  nevertheless  the  two  narratives  agree 
on  the  really  crucial  point,  that  there  was  a  great  misfortune 
which  overtook  the  Assyrian  army,  and  which  relieved  both 
Hebrews  and  Egyptians  at  a  critical  period  in  their  history.” 
Yet  I  can  find  no  place  for  such  a  serious  misfortune  in  the 
campaign  of  701.  At  this  point  the  criticism  of  Meinhold  sets 
in.  He,  too,  is  impressed  with  the  coincidence  between  He¬ 
rodotus  and  the  Bible ;  but  he,  too,  can  find  no  room  for  such 
a  great  misfortune  in  701.  He  therefore  seeks  to  tone  down 
this  misfortune  referred  to  in  C  to  simply  a  failure  of  Sennach¬ 
erib  to  take  Jerusalem  and  his  withdrawal  to  Nineveh,  oc¬ 
casioned  partly  by  the  advance  of  Tirhaka,  chiefly  by  bad 
news  from  home.  “  This  sudden  return  of  Sennacherib,  who 
had  to  be  content  with  only  the  tribute  of  Jerusalem  without 
being  able  to  exact  its  full  punishment,  appeared  to  both 
Egyptians  and  Hebrews  as  the  work  of  their  God.”  In  other 
words,  the  great  misfortune  of  C  and  Herodotus  is  simply  the 
exaggeration  of  Sennacherib’s  withdrawal  referred  to  in  B. 
But  I  contend  that  the  cause  in  this  case  is  not  adequate  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect.  We  have  seen  that  Sennacherib’s  withdrawal 
was  not  really  compulsory,  that  it  is  wrong  to  speak  of  a  failure 
of  the  camj>aig^  of  701,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actual  sit¬ 
uation  as  known  from  A  and  the  Taylor  cylinder  effectually 
vetoes  the  view  that  the  legend  of  an  Assyrian  misfortune  could 
have  grown  up  naturally  out  of  any  known  historical  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  campaign  of  701.  This  campaign  was  altogether 
too  disastrous  to  the  Jews  to  permit  of  their  developing  a  legend 
of  it  in  which  they  gloated  over  the  disaster  of  the  Assyrians. 

2.  The  same  observations  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the 
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second  narrative.  Granted  that  there  is  no  mention  of  a  great 
Assyrian  misfortune  in  B,  yet  it  is  certainly  implied.  The  com¬ 
plete  failure  of  Sennacherib  to  subject  Hezekiah  is  almost  as 
prominent  in  B  as  in  C,  and  is  correspondingly  inconsistent 
with  the  established  facts  of  the  campaign  of  701.  It  is  true, 
as  Meinhold  points  out,®*  that  the  presence  of  the  Rab-shakeh 
with  a  large  army  would  correspond  well  with  the  blockade  of 
Jerusalem  recounted  in  T,  but  he  must  himself  admit  that  “  the 
outcome  is  just  the  opposite,  in  A  and  T  Hezekiah  submits 
humbly  and  sorrowfully.”  But  it  is  as  difficult  to  explain  the 
complete  immunity  of  Hezekiah  in  the  second  narrative  out  of 
such  a  situation  as  it  is  to  explain  the  positive  Assyrian  mis¬ 
fortune  in  the  third  narrative.  And  yet  the  details  of  B  impress 

% 

even  Meinhold  very  favorably.  In  consequence,  he  practically 
admits  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  second  nar¬ 
rative  :**  on  the  one  hand,  its  details  make  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  main  point  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  campaign  of  701.  Being  unable  to  accept  Meinhold’s 
theory  of  a  partial  failure  of  Sennacherib’s  exi>edition  as  a 
starting-point  for  a  legendary  exaggeration,  shall  I  then  reject 
these  historical  details  ?  I  cannot  but  feel  that  such  a  position 
would  be  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and  would  never  command 
the  respect  of  fair-minded  men. 

3.' Again,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  I  can  find  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  Meinhold’s  theory  of  the  influence  of  Isaiah’s  prophecies 
upon  the  growth  of  the  present  legend.  Not  that  I  would  deny 
the  possibility  of  the  form  of  Assyrian  misfortune  being  grad¬ 
ually  conformed  in  the  popular  tradition  to  the  letter  of  assumed 
Isaianic  prophecies,^®®  but  I  cannot  admit  the  probability  that 
history  would  be  created  ex  nihih  to  suit  prophecy,  and  I  can 
find  nothing  in  701  which  the  popular  imagination  could  lay 
hold  of  and  reformulate  in  order  to  correspond  to  the  letter  of 
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prophecy.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  facts  of  Sennacherib’s  ex¬ 
pedition  are  directly  opposed  to  the  promissory  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  which  are  assumed  to  refer  to  this  period.  This  leads 
to  a  final  consideration. 

4.  I  cannot  i>ersuade  myself  that  Isaiah  was  so  utterly  dis¬ 
credited  as  he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  prophesied  the  im¬ 
munity  of  Jerusalem  and  the  overthrow  of  Assyria  in 
connection  with  the  campaign  of  701.  Here,  of  course,  I  realize 
that  I  have  exposed  myself  to  attack  from  two  quarters. 

(1)  It  will  be  contended  by  many  that  the  prophecies  in  2 
Kings  xviii.  17-xix.  37  are  not  genuine.  So  far  as  their  form  is 
concerned,  this  may  be  admitted;  yet  Meinhold  has  justly 
urged  that  not  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid,  in  this 
connection,  to  the  group  of  prophecies  cited  above,*®*  which 
clearly  promise  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  and  the  immunity 
of  Jerusalem.  I  know  that  the  genuineness  of  these  prophecies 
also  has  been  denied,  but  I  am  not  yet  quite  prepared  to  take 
stock  in  the  Hackmann-Marti  General  Smelting  and  Reduction 
Company,  I7«limited.  Isa.  x.  5-15;*®®  xiv.  24-27;  xvii.  12- 
xviii.  6  have  passed  through  the  furnace  for  me  at  least  without 
the  smell  of  fire  upon  them,  and  these  are  sufficient  to  support 
the  view  that  Isaiah  did  anticipate  the  destruction  of  the  As¬ 
syrians  and  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 

(2)  It  will  again  be  charged  that,  in  being  unwilling  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  Isaiah  was  entirely  mistaken  in  the  crisis  of  the  nation’s 
history,  I  am  influenced  by  purely  dogmatic  and  subjective 
considerations.  I  do  confess  to  a  reluctance  to  admit  that  in 
this  particular  crisis  Isaiah  played  such  an  utterly  misleading 
part,  yet  I  suppose  that  we  must  be  prepared  in  these  days  to 
sacrifice  the  truth  of  the  ideal  to  the  truth  of  the  real,  in  the 
hope  that  the  real  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  ideal.  But, 
in  the  present  instance,  my  unwillingness  to  admit  such  a  fiasco 
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on  the  part  of  Isaiah  is  based  on  an  historical  consideration. 
In  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  American  Theology, I  have 
shown  that  the  most  probable  time  for  Hezekiah’s  reforms  is  to 
be  found  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  campaign  of  Sennach¬ 
erib.  Isaiah’s  influence  over  Hezekiah  before  701  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  inaugurate  these  reforms.  But  if 
Isaiah  had  been  so  woefully  mistaken  as  he  would  have  been 
if  he  had  made  such  unqualified  promises  of  deliverance  in  701, 
would  not  his  prestige  have  been  completely  destroyed  ?  Would 
he  ever  have  been  able  to  exercise  the  controlling  influence 
over  Hezekiah  and  the  national  life  which  we  must  hold  he  did 
for  a  time  exercise?  In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  I 
can  find  no  place  for  either  the  facts  or  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
recounted  in  2  Kings  xviii.  17-xix.  37  in  701.  Both  facts  and 
prophecies  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  situation  in  that 
period  as  we  know  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  prophecies  of 
deliverance  date  from  the  camp>aign  of  701 ;  for,  in  that  event, 
Isaiah  would  have  been  so  discredited  by  the  actual  course  of 
history,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  he  would  ever  again  have 
exercised  any  controlling  influence  in  Judah,  and  yet  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  probable  that  he  did  exert,  for  a  time,  such  an  influence. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  facts  were  a  legendary  exaggeration 
of  a  partial  failure  of  Sennacherib  in  701,  for  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  such  a  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  deny  that 
Isaiah  did  anticipate  an  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians  and  a  de¬ 
liverance  of  Jerusalem,  for  there  are  certain  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  which  I  must  accept  as  genuine  which  contain  these  an¬ 
ticipations,  nor  can  I  reject  the  fact  of  some  sort  of  a  great 
misfortune  that  befell  Sennacherib,  for  the  independent  testi¬ 
mony  of  Herodotus  seems  to  me  to  corroborate  this.^®®  But  if 
I  can  neither  deny  the  essential  truth  of  the  facts  or  the  proph¬ 
ecies,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  fit  them  into  the  historical  situation 
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of  701  on  the  other,  what  am  I  to  do?  This  leads  to  the  final 
stage  of  our  argument. 

V.  Do  narratives  B  and  C  refer  to  the  same  expedition  as 
A  and  the  Taylor  cylinder? 

It  is  the  merit  of  Winckler  to  have  opened  up  a  new  path 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  or,  perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  he  has  reopened 
an  old  path,  almost  untrodden  since  the  days  of  the  Rawlinsons. 
Winckler  also  adopts  the  principles  of  Stade’s  analysis,  as  Mein- 
hold  does,  but  makes  narrative  C  begin  with  xix.  9a  instead  of 
with  xix.  9b.  The  reference  to  Tirhaka  will  therefore  belong 
to  C.  The  second  narrative  is  then  still  referred  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  701,  but  the  third  narrative  is  connected  with  a  later 
expedition.  Thus  Winckler,  in  principle,  returns  to  the  view  of 
those  who  hold  that  B  and  C  refer  to  two  different  events,  only 
he  holds  that  they  refer  to  two  different  campaigns,  rather  than 
to  two  different  events  in  the  same  campaign.  The  remarkable 
parallelism  between  the  two  accounts  is  explained  as  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  become  gradually  conformed  to  each 
other  in  the  course  of  transmission.  The  three  reasons  which 
lie  at  the  base  of  Winckler’s  view  are :  1.  That  C  is  inconsistent 
with  the  expedition  of  701 ;  2.  That  it  is  supported  in  its  most 
striking  feature,  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians,  by  Herodotus, 
but  Herodotus  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  expedition  of 
701 ;  3.  That  C  refers  to  Tirhaka  in  connection  with  this  cam¬ 
paign  of  Sennacherib.  The  first  two  arguments  have  already 
been  sufficiently  treated.  The  third  argument  remains  to  be 
considered. 

On  independent  grounds,  Winckler  has  shown  that  Tirhaka 
could  not  have  been  suzerain  of  Egypt  as  early  as  701.  He 
became  so  about  ten  years  later.  This  conclusion  seems  now 
to  be  generally  accepted.^®®  Here,  then,  is  a  new  datum  of  great 
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importance.  It  has  already  been  shown  negatively  that  C  can¬ 
not  be  explained  out  of  the  situation  of  701.  We  now  have  a 
positive  datum  which  seems  to  require  a  later  date  for  this  nar¬ 
rative.  But,  singpilarly  enough,  critics  and  apologists  alike 
have  united  in  opposition  to  Winckler’s  theory  of  a  later  western 
campaign  of  Sennacherib. 

(1)  There  is  no  evidence,  it  is  claimed,^®®  that  Sennacherib 
ever  made  a  campaign  into  Palestine  after  701.  His  inscriptions 
are  silent  on  the  subject.  But  this  argument  from  silence  is  of 
no  great  significance  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  records 
for  the  last  eight  years  of  Sennacherib’s  reign  fail  us  altogether. 

Since  Tirhaka  did  not  come  to  the  throne  till  c.  691,  the  cam¬ 
paign  must  have  fallen  just  in  this  blank  period  of  Sennacherib’s 
reign.  Hence,  even  if  there  was  no  extant  hint  of  a  later  cam¬ 
paign,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  urge  this  against  Winckler’s  pos¬ 
tulate,  which  is  based  on  the  biblical  and  Egyptian  data.  But 
there  is  not  wanting  indirect  monumental  testimony  to  the  fact 
of  a  later  western  campaign.  Esar-haddon  distinctly  refers  to 
an  Arabian  expedition  of  Sennacherib  his  father  against  a  fort¬ 
ress  of  Aribi  called  Adumu  (the  biblical  Dumah  of  Isa. 
xxi.  ?) .  The  land  of  Aribi  was  situated  in  Northwestern  Arabia, 
between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates  Valley.  If  we  may  arg^e 
from  Esar-haddon’s  own  expedition  into  the  same  region,  it  is 
probable  that  Sennacherib  came  into  Aribi  from  Syria,  and  that 
his  ultimate  motive  was  to  weaken  the  Egyptian  influence  in 
this  quarter.'"  Here,  then,  we  have  a  western  expedition  of 
Sennacherib  indirectly  vouched  for,  though  until  recently  it 
could  not  be  authenticated  from  his  own  inscriptions,  an  expe¬ 
dition,  mioreover,  which  would  very  naturally  bring  him  into 
close  proximity  to  Palestine.  Fortunately,  an  inscription 
recently  brought  to  light  by  Scheil  contains  a  refererice  by  Sen¬ 
nacherib  himself  to  this  campaign.  It  adds  nothing,  it  is  true, 
Vol.  LXIII.  No.  252.  3 
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to  what  was  already  known  from  Esar-haddon’s  statements 
but  it  corroborates  the  fact  of  the  campaign,  and  admonishes 
to  the  exercise  of  caution  in  rejecting  facts  probable  in  them¬ 
selves  which  may  not  have  been  referred  to  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Sennacherib  thus  far  discovered.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
these  casual  monumental  allusions  are  to  an  Arabian  expedition 
not  to  a  Palestinian  expedition,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  '‘kuhne  Phantasie  ”  to  bring  the  two  into  connec¬ 
tion.  The  point  is  that  this  campaign  must  have  occurred  in  the 
later  years  of  Sennacherib’s  reig^.  There  seems  to  be  no  room 
for  it  before  691,  for  our  records  down  to  that  year  are  verv 
full.^**'  AVhen,  therefore,  the  Bible  brings  Tirhaka  and  Sen¬ 
nacherib  into  collision,  and  when  it  is  remembersd  that  Tirhaka 
did  not  come  to  the  throne  until  691,  it  seems  the  most  obvious 
historical  combination  to  connect  the  Arabian  campaign  of  the 
monuments  with  the  Palestinian  campaign  of  the  Bible.”* 

(2)  But  does  the  mention  of  Tirhaka  in  the  Bible  really 
demand  a  date  for  C  subsequent  to  701  ?  This  has  been  denied. 
It  is  claimed  that  Tirhaka  may  have  acted  in  701  as  viceroy  of 
Egypt  or  as  co-regent  with  his  father,  and  attention  is  regularly 
directed  to  the  fact  that  he  is  called,  not  Pharaoh,  but  king  of 
Cush,  as  if  he  had  not  yet  gained  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs.”’ 
That  Tirhaka  can  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of  viceroy  or  co¬ 
regent  in  701  may  be  admitted,  but  that  he  did  do  so  must  be 
doubted.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  for  such  a  view,  apart 
from  the  assumed  necessity  of  dating  C  in  701,  and  the  title 
“  king  of  Cush.”  But  as  the  necessity  of  such  a  date  for  C  is 
open  to  serious  question  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  assume 
a  co-regency  or  viceroyalty  of  Tirhaka  on  the  basis  of  C 
alone.”®  On  the  contrary,  since  C  itself  seems  to  refer  to 
another  campaign  than  that  of  701,  and  since  we  know  that  Tir¬ 
haka  did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  till  c.  691,  the  natural  infer- 
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ence  is  that  C  is  to  be  dated  sometime  subsequent  to  691.  That 
Tirhaka  was  called  king  of  Cush,  and  not  Pharaoh,  by  no  means 
implies  that  he  was  not  in  supreme  authority  in  Egypt  at  the 
time  to  which  C  refers.  The  biblical  writers  did  not  use  the 
title  “  pharaoh  ”  with  any  careful  discrimination.  At  2  Kings 
xvii.  4,  So  is  called  Pharaoh  when  he  certainly  was  not  Pharaoh, 
and  Tirhaka  may  well  be  called  king  of  Cush,  as  marking  his 
peculiar  origin,  even  at  the  time  that  he  was  Pharaoh.  This 
argument  from  the  title  “  king  of  Cush  ”  has  little  weight  in  my 
mind  to  prove  a  viceroyalty  or  co-regency  of  Tirhaka  as  early  as 
701,  as  compared  with  the  testimony  of  the  Taylor  cylinder  in 
the  opposite  direction.  We  have  already  noticed  a  peculiar 
difference  between  the  Taylor  cylinder  and  C.  Whereas  C 
speaks  of  Tirhaka,  T  knows  only  of  the  Delta  princes  in  701. 
It  is  they  who  advanced  against  Sennacherib  at  Altaku.  We 
hear  nothing  of  Tirhaka.  This  is  very  strange  if  he  occupied 
such  a  controlling  position  of  influence  in  Egypt  at  this  time  as 
is  usually  assigned  to  him.  Tirhaka  always  showed  himself 
an  uncompromising  adversary  of  Assyria.  Why,  then,  does  not 
Sennacherib  notice  him  if  he  were  the  real  head  of  Egyptian 
affairs?  No  satisfactory  answer  is  given  to  this  question.  It 
must  be  assumed  that  the  collision  with  Tirhaka  came  at  a  later 
stage  in  the  campaign  after  the  battle  of  Altaku,  and  that  Sen¬ 
nacherib  deleted  any  reference  to  it,  as  it  turned  out  disastrously 
for  the  Assyrians.  But  is  this  not  becoming  a  trifle  compli¬ 
cated? — to  assume  a  regency  of  Tirhaka  before  his  formal  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne,  on  the  basis  of  an  assumed  necessity  of  dating 
C  in  701,  and  then  to  assume  that  Sennacherib  omitted  to 
mention  him  as  his  antagonist  at  that  time  because,  in  the 
assumed  final  stage  of  the  campaign  after  the  battle  of  Altaku, 
Sennacherib  suffered  a  reverse?  Is  it  not  simpler  and  more 
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natural  to  refer  C  to  a  campaign  subsequent  to  Tirhaka’s  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne? 

(3)  But  it  is  further  objected  to  Winckler’s  theory,  that  the 
reference  to  Tirhaka  does  not  belong  to  C,  but  to  B,  and  B  is 
dated  by  Winckler  himself  in  701.”*  Here  the  question  is 
raised  as  to  the  exact  dividing  line  between  the  two  narratives. 
This  must  be  at  verse  9,  where  the  account  of  the  second  embassy 
begins  ;  but  is  it  at  xix.  9a  or  9b?  This  is  a  purely  literary 
question,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  no  absolutely  fixed  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  reached.  All  that  can  be  fairly  required  is  to  show 
that  there  is  at  least  as  good  reason  for  taking  xix.  9a  with  what 
follows,  as  there  is  for  taking  it  with  what  precedes.  Two 
arguments  have  been  urged  for  taking  xix.  9a  with  what  pre¬ 
cedes.^*®  The  first  and  most  obvious  is  that  Isaiah’s  prophecy 
that  Sennacherib  shall  hear  a  rumor  and  return  to  his  own  land 
is  fulfilled  when  Sennacherib  hears  of  Tirhaka’s  advance. 
Again,  it  is  said,  that  xix.  9a  agrees  better  with  the  spirit  of  the 
first  narrative,  which  permits  human  agency  in  the  overthrow 
of  Sennacherib,  than  with  the  second  narrative,  which  ascribes 
Assyria’s  destruction  to  divine  power  alone.  But  it  is  only  when 
verse  9a  is  separated  from  what  follows  that  it  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  of  the  immediate  human  cause  of  Sennacherib’s  with¬ 
drawal.  If  taken  with  what  follows,  it  cannot  be  construed  as 
giving  the  real  reason  of  his  retreat,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
brought  into  contradiction  with  the  tendency  of  the  second 
narrative.  If,  now,  verse  19a  is  examined  more  closely,  the 
question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  it  was  originally  intended 
to  be  regarded  as  the  fulfillment  of  xix.  7  through  human  agency 
as  distinguished  from  immediate  divine  intervention.  If  the 
present  text  be  retained,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  break  be¬ 
tween  verse  8  and  verse  9a.  The  subject  of  ivaj-jish-nuf  has 
changed.  Further,  verse  8b  is  left  very  strangely  unexplained. 
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Why  did  Sennacherib  remove  from  I-^chish  to  Libnali  ?  What 
is  the  object  of  the  statement  in  verse  8  anyway?  If  it  be  said 
that  it  explains  how  the  Rab-shakeh  came  to  withdraw  from 
Jerusalem,  this  is  an  explanation  which  needs  an  explanation. 
For  what  has  Sennacherib’s  withdrawal  from  Lachish  to  do 
with  the  Rab-shakeh’s  withdrawal  from  Jerusalem?  We  may 
guess,  but  we  are  not  informed.^ What  follows  does  not  tell 
us,  as  we  might  expect  it  would.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  gap  between  verse  8  and  verse  9.  This  gap  is  widened  if 
the  reading  of  the  LXX.  at  verse  9a  is  adopted ;  for  now  a  new 
event  is  introduced,  namely,  the  advance  of  Tirhaka,  without 
any  indication  of  its  connection  with  what  has  gone  before.^®* 
We  have  already  seen  the  hand  of  the  Redactor  in  the  waj-ja- 
shobh  of  verse  9b,  which  connects  the  second  embassy  with  the 
first.  It  seems  to  me  altogether  probable  that  he  is  also  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  waj-jish-ma’  of  verse  9a.  He  also  saw  in  verse  9a 
the  fulfillment  of  verse  7,  and  changed  the  text  to  its  present 
form,  in  order  to  bring  out  this  connection.  Accordingly,  it 
is  the  Redactor  who  suggests  that  verse  9a  is  the  fulfillment 
of  verse  7,  and  hence  belongs  to  the  preceding  narrative.  But 
he  is  as  little  to  be  trusted  in  this  view  as  he  is  in  his  view  of 
the  relationship  of  the  second  embassy  to  the  first,  indicated  by 
his  insertion  of  waj-ja-shobh.  In  reality,  verse  9a  has  no  more 
to  do  with  what  precedes  than  verse  9b.  In  view  of  these  con¬ 
siderations,  it  would  seem  highly  inadvisable  to  reject  Winck- 
ler’s  theory,  because  of  his  literary  analysis  of  the  documents, 
when  positive  historical  arguments  are  seen  to  favor  it. 

(4)  Finally,  there  is  a  chronological  objection  to  Winckler’s 
theory.  If,  as  seems  altogether  probable,  Hezekiah’s  accession 
year  was  720,  and  he  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  his  last  year 
would  be  692.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  campaign  could 
have  taken  place  in  692,  for  then  Sennacherib  was  too  much  en- 
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grossed  with  the  Elamite  and  Babylonian  wars,  which  were 
still  undecided.  The  victory  of  Chalule  was  not  won  until  691 
Hence,  if  720  be  accepted  as  Hezekiah’s  accession  year,  and 
Hezekiah  was  still  reigning  subsequent  to  691,  an  error  must 
be  accepted  in  the  length  of  his  reign  as  g^ven  at  2  Kings  xviii. 
2.  This  is  inconvenient ;  for,  though  the  synchronisms  in  the 
biblical  chronology  are  undoubtedly  to  be  rejected  in  their 
present  forni,  the  lengths  of  the  various  kings’  reigns  seem  to 
be  better  supported  in  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  monarchy, 
from  the  fall  of  Samaria  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  than  in  any 
other.  Nevertheless,  the  uncertainty  of  any  arguments  or  ob¬ 
jections  based  upon  the  biblical  chronology  of  the  royal  period 
generally  is  so  gjeat  that  I  cannot  feel  that  historical  combi¬ 
nations  probable  in  themselves  should  be  rejected  for  chrono¬ 
logical  reasons  alone.^^®  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  dating  of  C 
is  concerned,  my  impression  is  that  Winckler  has  decidedly 
the  best  of  it  as  against  his  opponents.  But  why  not  assign  B  also 
to  the  later  campaign  ?  It  is  true  Winckler’s  second  and  third 
arguments  are  not  available  for  the  later  dating  of  B.  On 
Winckler’s  analysis,  B  does  not  mention  Tirhaka,  nor  does  it 
contain  anything  in  its  present  form  which  is  analogous  to  the 
Herodotus  legend.  But  the  first  argument  is  still  in  force.  B 
is  as  inconsistent  with  the  established  events  of  701  as  is  C. 
Winckler  himself  admits  the  inconsistency,  and  when  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  insert  B  into  the  campaign  of  701  he  only  brings  into 
yet  clearer  light  the  impossibility  of  doing  so.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  very  properly  holds  that  the  surrender  of  Hezekiah 
(A)  cannot  precede  the  demand  for  surrender  (B).  Hence 
he  places  A  immediately  after  B,  i.  e.  after  xix.  8,  which  of 
course  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  entire  conception  of  events 
in  the  second  narrative.  Further,  if  the  Assyrians  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  withdraw  involuntarily  without  taking  Jerusalem, 
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as  B  implies,  it  is  difficult  to  sec,  as  Winckler  himself  realizes,  ' 
why  Hezekiah  should  then  pay  tribute.  The  danger  was  over. 
Hezekiah  might  well  strip  the  temple  to  buy  Sennacherib  off, 
but  he  scarcely  would  have  done  so  in  order  to  present  the  Great 
King  with  a  thank  offering.^*  Accordingly  I  would  suggest 
that  B  as  well  as  C  deals  with  Sennacherib's  second  western 
campaign,  a  suggestion  long  ago  made  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son,  who  was  also  following  first  impressions  in  the  new  study 
of  the  monuments.**® 

And  what  are  the  objections  to  a  return,  after  having  boxed 
the  compass  of  historical  combinations,  to  the  point  from  which 
the  criticism  of  this  campaign  originally  started  ?  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  there  are  only  two  arguments  of  any  weight  against 
this  supplement  to  Winckler’s  theory :  (a)  the  fact  that,  in  both 
A  and  B,  Sennacherib  is  said  to  be  at  Lachish.  “  It  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed,”  says  Schrader,**®  “  that  Sennacherib  on  both  oc¬ 
casions  [i.  e.  on  two  separate  campaigns]  made  exactly  the 
same  spot  his  head-quarters,  and  also  that  Hezekiah  despatched 
envoys  to  him  both  times  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Great 
King  was  staying  at  this  place,  no  earlier  and  no  later;  ”  (b) 
the  notice  that  the  Rab-shakeh  came  with  a  great  army  corre¬ 
sponds  to  Sennacherib’s  statement  that  he  blockaded  Jerusalem 
in  701,  and  hence  favors  this  date  for  B.***  But  this  reference 
to  the  Rab-shakeh  really  furnishes  an  indirect  argument  for  the 
theory  of  two  campaigns.  Difficulty  has  been  repeatedly  found 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Rab-shakeh  and  his  large  army.*** 
Was  the  mission  of  the  Rab-shakeh  military  or  diplomatic  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  say.  A  great  army  is  indeed  mentioned,  but  it 
was  seen  to  be  a  rather  ghostly  affair,  without  body  or  vitality. 
Further,  this  great  army,  if  it  is  a  great  army,  not  only  contra¬ 
dicts  the  express  statements  of  C  (xix.  32),  but  also  seems  to 
be  an  alien  element  in  B.  The  very  fact  that  so  little  is  made  of 
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it  shows  this.  Finally,  if  B  is  dated  in  701,  on  account  of  the 
agreement  of  the  reference  to  the  great  army  with  the  Taylor 
cylinder,  on  the  other  hand  B  differs  entirely  from  T  in  its 
description  of  what  the  army  did  or  rather  did  not  do.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  T,  it  ravaged  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  most  ruthless 
manner.  According  to  B,  it  vanishes  from  the  scene  without 
accomplishing  anything  at  all.  Does  not  this  very  illusive  army 
in  B,  which  makes  trouble  only  for  the  exegete,  suggest  that 
reminiscences  of  two  distinct  campaigns  have  been  blended  in 
B,  in  one  of  which  Jerusalem  really  was  invested  (701'),  in  the 
other  of  which  the  Assyrian  army  was  only  able  to  make  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  Hezekiah  to  surrender  through  an  envoy  sent  from 
a  distance  ?  Thus  this  army  of  the  Rab-shakeh  which  has  been 
summoned  to  curse  the  theory  which  would  date  B  subsequent 
to  701,  may,  like  Balaam,  turn  and  bless  it. 

It  is  probably  the  first  objection  urged  above,  the  coincidence 
in  locality,  which,  more  than  any  other  consideration,  has  pre^ 
vented  critics  from  recognizing  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  Schrader’s  formulation  of  the  argument 
is  partly  incorrect.  Hezekiah  did  not  twice  send  envoys  to 
Lachish.  In  one  case  he  does  (A),  but  in  the  second  case  it  is 
Sennacherib  who  sends  envoys  from  Lachish  (B).  But,  on  the 
supposition  that  A  and  B  refer  to  two  different  campaigns,  it 
is  true  that  Sennacherib  would  seem  to  have  been  twice  in  Lach¬ 
ish.  This  argument  from  coincidence  in  locality  may  be  met  in 
either  of  two  ways.  First,  it  may  be  held  that  “  Lachish  ”  in 
2  Kings  xviii.  14  is  an  incorrect  gloss,  which  was  introduced 
from  xviii.  17  ff.  This  view  is  no  more  violent  than  to  suppose 
that  the  references  to  Lachish  in  xviii.  17  and  xix.  7  are  glosses 
from  xviii.  14,  as  Winckler  maintains,  or  that  Sennacherib  in 
A  is  a  mistake  for  Sargon,  as  Kleinert  maintained.^**  It  is  really 
no  more  violent  than  the  various  harmonistic  assumptions  by 
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which  it  has  been  sought  to  reconcile  A  and  B.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  the  non-originality  of  “  Lachish  ”  might  be  support¬ 
ed  by  the  independent  testimony  of  T,  which  seems  to  speak 
only  of  a  tribute  sent  by  Hezekiah  to  Nineveh.  I  do  not  forget 
that  the  inscription  of  the  famous  bas-relief  cited  above,  which 
depicts  Sennacherib  receiving  the  submission  of  Lachish,  has 
been  urged  in  support  of  A.  But  this  argument  assumes  that 
the  relief  refers  to  the  campaign*  of  701.'^®  If  there  was  a  later 
western  campaign,  I  fail  to  see  why  it  might  not  just  as  well 
refer  to  that.  It  is  certainly  noticeable  that  neither  the  Taylor 
cylinder  nor  the  Bull  inscription,  though  each  purports  to  be  a 
detailed  record  of  the  expedition  of  701,  mentions  the  conquest 
of  Lachish,  especially  when  this  victory  was  considered  to  be 
important  enough  to  be  commemorated  by  a  special  bas-relief. 
Yet  the  supposition  of  a  gloss  at  xviii.  14,  though  long  ago  sug¬ 
gested  by  Klostermann  and  admitted  as  possible  by  Meinhold, 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  adopted  as  the  result  of  a 
theory.  But  to  assume  glosses  in  the  interests  of  theories  when 
the  text  is  not  open  to  suspicion  on  independent  critical  grounds, 
is  always  an  unsatisfactory  method  of  argfumentation.  It  does 
not  convince  the  skeptical.  In  the  present  instance,  moreover, 
the  assumption  of  the  proposed  gloss  is  rather  against  exe- 
getical  probabilities,  for  the  introduction  of  a  reference  to  Lach¬ 
ish  aggravates  the  contradiction  between  A  and  B.  We  would 
not  expect  such  a  gloss.  It  is  psychologically  unnatural. 

Hence,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer,  secondly,  to  challenge 
Schrader’s  assertion  that  it  is  unnatural  to  suppose  that  Sen¬ 
nacherib  twice  made  Lachish  his  head-quarters.  Why  is  this 
unnatural,  if  a  second  western  campaign  be  once  granted? 
Lachish  was  a  strong  strategical  position ;  so  much  so,  in  fact 
that  Richard  Coeur  de  Leon  twice  made  it  a  base  of  operations 
in  his  day.“^  History  does  repeat  itself  sometimes,  and  what 
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was  possible  for  the  Crusader  was  equally  possible  for  his 
Semitic  predecessor.  I  am  aware  of  the  well-merited  odium 
which  attaches  to  harmonizing  by  duplication.  There  was  a 
blind  man  healed  as  He  was  entering  Jericho  (Mark)  and  there 
was  a  blind  man  healed  as  He  was  leaving  Jericho  (Matthew). 
Ergo,  there  were  two  healings  (and  two  Jerichos?).  This  style 
of  settling  scriptural  difficulties  is  fortunately  on  the  wane. 
Yet,  in  the  present  instance,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  adopt  the 
theory  of  two  Assyrian  occupations  of  Lachish,  for  the 
reason  that  it  enables  us  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  two  separate  campaigns  in  the  present  form  of 
our  biblical  narrathe  which  has  already  been  suggested  by  the 
introduction  of  the  “  large  army  ”  of  the  Rab-shakeh  into  B. 
Lachish  being  referred  to  in  both  A  and  B,  the  Redactor,  and 
following  his  lead  the  majority  of  biblical  scholars,  supposed 
that  both  narratives  dealt  with  the  same  campaign,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way,  A  and  B  have  been  accord¬ 
ingly  united.  The  silence  of  T  and  the  Bull  inscription  as  to 
Lachish  would  favor  assigning  the  bas-relief  to  the  second  ex¬ 
pedition.  In  that  case  a  new  evidence,  though  admittedly  a 
precarious  one,  would  be  gained  for  the  second  campaign. 

It  should  be  carefully  observed  that,  if  Winckler’s  theory  is 
qualified  in  the  way  above  suggested,  narratives  B  and  C  must 
again  be  regarded  as  parallel  accounts  of  the  same  event,  not 
as  accounts  of  originally  different  events  gradually  assimilated 
to  each  other  in  the  course  of  transmission.  In  other  words, 
Meinhold’s  view,  which  is  the  usual  view  of  the  literary  relaticm- 
ship  of  the  two  accounts,  must  be  adopted.  And,  after  all,  this 
is  the  more  probable  view.^®*  But  are  we  not  then  driven  to 
accept  Meinhold’s  negative  conclusions  ?  This  will  depend  on 
whether  xix.  9a  is  taken  as  the  conclusion  of  what  precedes  or 
the  introduction  to  what  follows.  If  xix.  9a,  supplemented  by 
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verses  36  and  37,  is  regarded  as  the  conclusion  of  B,  and  B 
itself  is  parallel  to  C,  the  logical  result  is  the  equation  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrians  in  C  with  the  simple  withdrawal 
of  Sennacherib  at  the  news  of  Tirhaka’s  advance  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  murder  in  B.  In  other  words,  C,  which  is  admittedly 
late  in  its  theologizing  conceptions,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
exaggerated  the  simple  retirement  of  Sennacherib  from  Pales¬ 
tine  into  an  awful,  miraculously-wrought  disaster.  But  the 
very  neatness  of  this  logical  process  suggests  artificiality,  and 
such  historical  sense  as  I  may  have  protests  against  Mein- 
hold’s  syllogistic  conclusion.  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
some  disaster,  more  terrible  than  Meinhold’s  critique  allows  us 
to  infer,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  C  and  Herodotus.  The  dis¬ 
proportion  between  the  historical  kernel  admitted  by  Meinhold 
and  the  legendary  accretion  is  too  g^eat.  Meinhold  himself 
seems  to  realize  this.  Hence  his  endeavor  to  read  into  the 
Taylor  cylinder  hints  of  a  real  failure  in  the  campaign.  But 
this  interpretation  of  T  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous.  There 
was  no  failure  in  701.  The  disproportion  between  the  historical 
kernel  and  the  legendary  growth  is  left  unaccounted  for.  Hence 
I  must  question  the  premises  from  which  Meinhold  draws  his 
logically  correct  but  historically  doubtful  conclusion.  The 
parallelism  of  the  narratives  I  admit.  Meinhold’s  division  of 
the  narratives  I  challenge.  If  Winckler  s  division  of  the  two 
sources  at  xix.  9a,  instead  of  at  9b,  be  adopted,  what  may  be 
called  Meinhold’s  minor  premise  will  be  destroyed,  and  his  con¬ 
clusion  will  no  longer  follow.  When  once  verse  9a  is  taken 
with  what  follows,  xix.  32  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  parallel 
to  it,  and  the  two  events  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  being  in 
the  improbable  relation  of  historical  cause  and  legendary  effect. 
The  hist&ncal  cause  has  been  lost.  Narrative  B  is  left  un¬ 
finished  at  xix.  8.  A  part  of  its  conclusion  is  probably  to  be 
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found  in  verses  36  and  37.  But  the  retreat  described  in  these 
verses  nwst  itself  be  accounted  for.  Either  an  actual  victory 
of  Tirhaka  or  more  probably  a  plague  that  broke  out  in  the 
Assyrian  camp  compelled  Sennacherib’s  retreat.  This  was 
probably  related  in  B,  but  was  deleted  with  the  exception  of 
verses  36  and  37,  in  favor  of  the  more  marvelous  version  of 
the  event  preserved  in  C.  Such  an  event  will  furnish  us  with 
the  necessary  historical  starting-point  by  which  to  account  for 
the  form  which  the  legend  finally  assumed  in  C.  Thus  the  truth 
must  lie  somewhere  between  the  positions  of  Meinhold  and 
Winckler.  C  and  B  are  parallel  narratives,  and  C  is  an  exag¬ 
geration  of  B  (Meinhold),  but  not  to  the  extent  which  Mein¬ 
hold  maintains.  Assyria  did  suffer  a  g^eat  disaster,  of  which 
C  and  Herodotus  are  the  legendary  reminiscences,  the  more 
historical  account  having  been  partially  deleted  from  B.  But  this 
misfortune  was  so  great  that  no  room'  can  be  found  for  it  in  701 
(Winckler).  Hence  not  only  C  (Winckler),  but  B  also  is  to 
be  assigned  to  a  second  western  campaign.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  mention  of  Tirhaka,  which  demands  a  date  later  than 
701  (Winckler),  and  by  indications  of  a  later  western  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  monuments  (Winckler).  The  relationship  of  Tir¬ 
haka  to  the  Assyrian  disaster  must  remain  undetermined.  Our 
present  narratives  only  bring  him  into  connection  with  Sen¬ 
nacherib’s  embassy  to  Hezekiah.  Was  he  the  instrument  of  this 
disaster,  or  did  he  only  take  advantage  of  some  natural  calamity 
that  overtook  the  Assyrian  army?^®®  The  loss  of  B’s  con¬ 
clusion  prevents  any  decisive  answer  to  this  question,  though 
the  latter  view  seems  to  be  the  more  probable.  However  that 
may  be,  the  question  with  which  our  discussion  originally  start¬ 
ed  can  be  answered  decisively.  Assyria  did  meet  with  a  Water¬ 
loo,  but  this  was  not  in  the  campaigfn  of  701,  but  in  a  later 
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NOTES. 

‘Nagel,  Der  Zug  des  Sancherib  gegen  Jerusalem  (Leipzig,  1902) ; 
PrAsek,  Sancherlbs  Feldziige  gegen  Judab  (Berlin,  1903).  Tbe  lat¬ 
ter  work  Is  an  elaboration  of  tbe  author’s  articles  In  tbe  Expository 
Times,  Vols.  xii.  and  xiii.  (1901-02),  and  is  valuable  for  orientation. 

‘The  w’ord  Implies  that  Hezeklab  bad  revolted,  tbougb  there  is  no 
reference  to  this  in  the  preceding  context. 

•The  text  Is  doubtful;  cf.  the  parallel  passage  (Isa.  xxxvi.  2  ff.). 

‘2  Kings  xviii.  21-25;  cf.  verses  32b-35.  In  verse  25  the  Rab- 
shakeh  assumes  that  Jehovah  himself  has  empowered  Sennacherib 
to  undertake  this  expedition,  and  therefore  will  not  deliver  Heze- 
kiah.  In  verses  32b-35  Jehovah  is  represented  as  being  unable  to 
resist  Sennacherib,  and  hence  Jerusalem  will  not  be  delivered.  There 
18  undoubtedly  a  formal  contradiction  here.  This  may  not  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  Rab-shakeh  (Klttel).  Yet  it 
is  worth  noticing  that  verses  32-35  are  substantially  found  again  in 
the  so-called  second  embassy  (xix.  19-13),  while  In  this  latter  passage 
there  Is  no  parallel  to  verse  25. 

*  The  word  ruah  may  refer  to  the  disposition  of  Sennacherib,  which 
Is  to  be  changed,  or  perhaps  better  to  a  spirit  or  influence  which  is  to 
effect  this  changed  disposition,  a  spirit  of  fear;  cf.  the  spirit  which 
deceives  Ahab  (2  Kings  xxii.). 

•2  Kings  xix.  1-7.  '2  Kings  xix.  8. 

‘The  parallel  (Isa.  xxxvil.  9)  omits  this  word,  and  in  place  of 
it  repeats  the  verb  “  he  heard.”  For  the  signiflcance  of  this  change, 
vii.  infra. 

•2  Kings  xix.  10-14.  This  second  embassy  appears  to  be  more  blas¬ 
phemous  than  the  flrst.  Contrast  xix.  10  (God  deceives)  with 
xviii.  30  ff.  (Hezekiah  deceives)  ;  cf.  note  4,  end. 

‘•2  Kings  xix.  15-19. 

“No  message  to  Isaiah  is  referred  to;  contrast  2  Kings  xix.  1  ff. 

“2  Kings  xix.  21-28.  “2  Kings  xix.  29-31. 

“2  Kings  xix.  32-34.  Thus  there  are  four  prophecies  relating  to 
the  same  subject:  (1)  verse  7;  (2)  verses  21-28;  (3)  verses  29-31 
(note  the  abrupt  change  in  the  person  addressed  between  verses  21-28 
and  verse  29)  ;  (4)  verses  32-34.  In  verses  7a,  28,  and  33  the  thought 
is  of  the  withdrawal  of  Sennacherib,  in  verse  7b  of  his  death.  In 
verses  29-31  of  the  relief  and  future  glory  of  the  land,  and  in  verse 
32  of  the  immunity  of  Jerusalem.  Nagel’s  attempt  (pp.  47-52)  to 
find  a  logical  sequence  of  thought  in  these  prophecies  Is  artiflcial. 

“2  Kings  xix.  36,  37.  Observe  that  verse  37  is  the  flnal  and  com¬ 
plete  fulflllment  of  the  prophecy  in  verse  7b. 

“The  accounts  are  also  formally  distinguished  in  an  interesting 
way.  In  xviii.  13b-16  the  name  of  the  Jewish  king  is  regularly  spelt 
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Hizqija,  in  verses  17ff.  it  is  spelt  Hizqijahu.  In  verse  13a  it  is  also 
si)elt  Hizqijahu;  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  further  fact  that 
the  verse  is  found  in  Isa.  xxxvl.,  though  verses  14-16  are  not  retained, 
has  led  many  writers  to  take  verse  13  with  verses  17  ff.  But  verse  13b 
is  essential  in  order  to  explain  verses  14-16,  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  really  incompatible  with  verses  17  ff.  {vid.  infra).  Since  the 
synchronism  in  verse  13a  betrays  the  hand  of  the  Redactor,  this  will 
account  for  the  spelling  of  the  name  of  Ilezekiah  in  this  clause. 

”2  Kings  xvlii.  14.  17 ;  xix.  8.  ”2  Kings  xvlii.  20. 

”  Cf.,  for  example,  the  schemes  of  Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
and  the  Old  Testament,  i.  302,  305 ;  McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy,  and 
the  Monuments,  ii.  291 ;  Rogers,  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
ii.  200;  Kittel,  (Jeschlchte  der  Heln-aer,  ii.  311;  Kohler,  Lehrbuch  der 
Biblischen  Gescliichte  des  Alten  Testaments,  ii.  2.  442,  note  1;  also 
the  commentaries  on  Isaiah  of  Delitzsch,  p.  300,  of  Dillmann  (5th 
German  ed.),  p.  313,  and  of  Kittel,  Konlge,  pp.  290  ff.,  and  Nagel’s 
work,  pp.  46,  60  ff.  The  subsequent  references  to  these  authors  will 
be  to  the  works  here  cited. 

*®The  one  argument  urged  in  favor  of  the  assumption  that  Sen¬ 
nacherib  acted  treacherously  in  this  affair  is  drawn,  not  from  the 
present  passage,  but  from  Isa.  xxxiii.  1-12  (so  Delitzsch;  Dillmann; 
McCurdy,  p.  291 ;  Kittel,  p.  313 ;  and  especially  Kohler,  p.  442,  note 
1).  Here  is  a  spoiler  and  a  treacherous  spoiler.  Here  are  disappoint- 
ed  ambassadors  and  a  wasted  land.  But  who  is  this  spoiler  and  why 
are  the  ambassadors  disappointed?  What  is  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  this  prophecy?  It  must  be  guessed  at.  The  prophecy  is 
an  exceedingly  obscure  one.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  by  w’hlch 
to  identify  the  treacherous  spoiler.  Granting  that  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  as  a  spoiler  and  what  is  said  of  the  fear  and  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  land  will  fitly  describe  Sennacherib  and  his  campaign  of 
701,  yet  the  passage  will  hardly  serve  as  a  proof  of  Sennacherib’s 
treachery  in  this  campaign  and  for  this  reason.  The  prophecy  in  Isa. 
xxxiii.  is  referred  to  the  campaign  of  701  because  of  what  is  known 
of  this  campaign  from  2  Kings  xviii.  13  ff.  and  from  the  Assyrian 
sources.  But  there  is  nothing  about  the  treachery  of  Sennacherib 
recorded  in  these  sources.  His  treachery  is  only  an  assumption  made 
to  bridge  over  two  incompatible  passages  in  Kings.  But  treachery 
is  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  spoiler  of  Isa.  xxxiii. 
The  mere  reference  to  a  spoiler  and  to  the  desolation  of  the  land 
w’ould  be  satisfied  by  Tlglath-pileser  as  well  as  by  Sennacherib.  Why 
then  is  the  background  of  Isa.  xxxiii.,  which  emphasizes  in  partic¬ 
ular  the  treachery  of  the  spoiler,  indentified  with  Sennacherib’s 
campaign  of  701?  Only  because  it  has  been  inferred  from  Kings  that 
he  w’as  guilty  of  double  dealing.  In  other  words,  the  very  obscure 
passage  Isa.  xxxiii.  is  first  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  in- 
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terpretatlon  of  the  narrative  in  Kings  which  involves  an  assumption, 
and  then  is  utilized  to  support  that  assumption.  This  is  certainly 
an  illogical  procedure.  So  long  as  Isa.  xxxiii.  is  of  doubtful  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  must  rely  for  its  explanation  on  a  certain  theory  of  the 
meaning  of  the  narrative  in  Kings,  it  cannot  be  fairly  utilized  to 
support  that  theory.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  method  which 
would  utilize  Isa.  xxxiii.  to  Justify  the  sequence  in  2  Kings  xviil. 
13-16  and  17  ff.  is  to  support  an  assumption  by  a  guess.  The  above 
discussion  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  Isa.  xxxiii.  is  a  genuine 
prophecy,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  Nor  is  it  certain  that 
Isaiah  made  any  such  promises  of  deliverance  in  701,  but  this  con¬ 
sideration  anticipates  our  discussion. 

“2  Kings  xix.  21. 

**Isa.  1.  7,  8.  Cf.  also  McCurdy’s  description  (p.  285)  of  the  de- 
structivene.ss  of  this  campaign. 

“The  rather  flippant  tone  of  this  remark  would  have  led  to  its  de¬ 
letion  on  the  revision  of  this  article,  had  not  I  found  that  the  latest 
defender  of  the  biblical  sequence,  Nagel,  still  follows  Kohler’s  method 
of  avoiding  the  meaninglessness  of  xix.  32  after  xviii.  13-16.  Koh¬ 
ler  (p.  250)  holds  that  the  Rab-shakeh  having  withdrawn  (xix.  8), 
Isaiah  now  promises  in  xix.  32  that  Sennacherib  will  not  come  again 
(!)  to  molest  Jerusalem,  and  even  McCurdy  maintains  that  xix.  32 
does  not  prove  “that  the  narrator  suppo.sed  that  no  siege  had  pre¬ 
ceded.’’  But  surely  would  not  xix.  32  have  had  a  slightly  brassy 
sound,  just  a  little  tinkle  of  the  cymbal  in  it,  if  Hezekiah  had  just 
been  compelled  to  yield  up  the  palace  and  the  temple  treasures  to 
Sennacherib?  It  is  not  contended  that  there  are  no  hints  of  a  deso¬ 
lated  land  in  the  narrative  begun  at  xviii.  17  ff. ;  cf.  especially  xix. 
29,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  Assyrians  was  to  be  again  resumed,  and  the  fact  that  the  Assyr¬ 
ian  army  under  the  Rab-shakeh  had  reached  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
from  which  one  might  easily  infer  that  the  land  had  been  previously 
devastated.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  xix.  32-34,  when  interpreted 
strictly  according  to  the  letter,  refers  only  to  the  immunity  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  But  what  is  maintained  is  that  there  is  no  thought  of  a 
contrast  between  ruined  land  and  saved  capital.  If  such  a  contrast 
had  been  in  the  mind  of  the  wTiter,  how’  natural  it  would  have  been 
for  him  to  place  a  reference  to  the  conquered  Jewish  cities  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Rab-shakeh  instead  of,  or  at  least  in  addition  to,  the 
reference  to  foreign  towns  (2  Kings  xviii.  32-35) !  Moreover,  such 
a  contrast  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  defeat  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
narrative,  as  it  culminates  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Assyr¬ 
ians  (xix.  35-37),  in  fulflilment  of  the  promises  of  Isaiah  (cf.  Mein- 
hold,  Die  Jesajaerzahlungen,  59  and  75  ff.).  The  tendency  of  the 
narrative  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Assyrians  were  unable  to 
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accomplish  anything.  But  is  there  not,  after  ali,  a  latent  contradic¬ 
tion  between  these  hints  of  a  desolated  land  and  the  advance  of  the 
Rab-shakeh’s  army  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  narrative  taken  as  a  whole? 

»‘2  Kings  xviii.  14-16. 

“  Isa.  xxxvi.  1=  2  Kings  xviii.  13 ;  cf.  Schrader,  ii.  305,  n. ;  Tlele 
Babylonisch-assyrische  Geschichte,  il.  316;  Dillmann,  313,  for  admis^ 
Sion  of  tendency  omission  at  this  point  in  Isaiah.  Meinhold  (p.  58) 
argues  that  the  omission  is  due  only  to  a  desire  to  abbreviate,  since 
2  Kings  xviii.  13  is  retained  in  Isa.  xxxvi.  1,  although  it  also  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  spirit  of  xviii.  17  Cf.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Redactor  of 
Isaiah  might  regard  xxxvi.  1  as  heightening  the  effect  of  Hezekiah’s 
refusal  to  surrender  (cf.  supra,  p.  581),  and  therefore  might  feel  Justi¬ 
fied  in  retaining  2  Kings  xviii.  13,  whereas  2  Kings,  xviii.  14-16  is 
directly  contradictory  to  xviii.  17  Cf.,  Hezekiah  doing  in  the  former 
case  what  he  refused  to  do  in  the  latter,  and  therefore  was  rejected. 

*•2  Chron.  xxxii.  1. 

*^Cf.  Nagel  (p.  3  Cf.)  for  the  mutual  relationship  of  the  inscriptions. 
He  explains  the  slight  material  differences  in  the  Bull  inscription  as 
due  to  oral  tradition,  or  to  information  which  a  contemporary  of  the 
events  could  easily  insert.  The  references  in  what  follows  will  be 
to  the  lines  in  the  Taylor  cylinder  (designated  as  T).  For  this  cyl¬ 
inder,  cf.  Keilinschriftllche  Blbliothek,  ii.  91-97.  For  the  inscription 
of  Constantinople,  Ibid.,  119;  for  the  bas-relief.  Ibid.,  115;  for  the 
Bull  inscription,  cf.  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament, 
1.  294  ff.  Unfortunately  the  Rassam  and  C  cylinders  are  not  accessi¬ 
ble  to  me. 

“T,  col.  ii.  lines  34-56.  The  omission  of  any  reference  to  Tyre  in 
this  connection  is  rather  remarkable.  Did  Sennacherib  attack  Tyre 
at  this  time?  Winckler  (Altorientallsche  Forschungen,  2te  Reihe, 
65  fif.)  and  McCurdy  (op.  cit.,  281  ff.)  seek  to  utilize  Josephus,  Antiq. 
Ix.  4.  2,  to  authenticate  an  attack  on  Tyre.  But  the  passage  is  very 
doubtful,  and  in  Die  Kelllnschriften  und  das  Alte  Testament  (3te 
Auflage,  62,  n.  4  and  94,  n.  2)  Winckler  inclines  to  refer  the  account 
of  the  siege  of  Tyre  to  the  period  of  Esar-haddon  and  Asshurbanipal. 
If  Tyre  itself  were  attacked  by  Sennacherib,  the  only  reason  for  his 
failure  to  mention  this  fact  must  be  his  desire  to  slur  over  a  failure 
in  the  campaign  (Winckler,  McCurdy).  But  if,  as  Winckler  holds, 
Zidon  was  at  this  time  really  subject  to  Tyre,  Sennacherib  may  have 
contented  himself  with  reducing  Zidon,  and  so  crippling  Tyre  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  take  it,  as  it  was  naturally  strongly  fortified,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  detained  too  long  by  the  siege  operations  which 
would  be  necessary  If  It  were  to  be  reduced  (cf.  Rogers,  195,  and 
Tlele,  Babylonisch-assyrische  Geschichte,  290).  In  that  case  we  cannot 
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argue  from  his  failure  to  mention  Tyre  to  a  failure  In  an  attempt  to 
conquer  It 

»T,  col.  111.  line  25. 

i»T,  col.  11.  lines  5&-68.  The  towns  here  described  as  belonging  to 
Ashkelon  would  geographically  more  naturally  belong  to  Ekron.  Mc¬ 
Curdy  (pp.  290  ff.)  suggests  that  the  Assyrian  annalist  has  here  made 
a  mistake. 

“  Whether  these  kings  are  really  kings  of  Musrl  rather  than  rulers 
of  Egypt  Is  a  question  that  has  no  vital  bearing  upon  the  problem 
before  us,  and  may  therefore  be  left  In  abeyance. 

“T,  col.  11.  line  69-col.  111.  line  1. 

“  The  phrase  here  used  seems  to  refer  only  to  homage  rendered,  and 
does  not  Imply  deportation  and  captivity ;  cf.  Myer,  Die  Entstehung 
des  Judenthums,  pp.  108  CP.,  followed  by  Rogers,  11.  199,  n.  2. 

“T,  col.  111.  lines  11-41.  The  translation  In  lines  34-41  Is  some¬ 
what  doubtful.  Is  It  “he  [Hezeklah]  let  the  tribute  be  sent  after 
me”  or  “I  [Sennacherib]  let  the  tribute  be  sent  after  me”?  The 
first  person  Is  favored  by  Tlele,  318,  n. ;  Wlnckler,  Alttestamentllche 
Untersuchungen,  32  and  n.  2 ;  Prdsek,  23 ;  and  Bezold  In  KB,  11.  97 ; 
cf.  Schrader,  1.  286. 

*2  Kings  xvlll.  8.  **Cf.  Melnhold,  92. 

"  Rogers,  11.  195 ;  Prftsek,  20. 

“Cf.  Tlele,  315 ;  McCurdy,  11.  284,  287.  *•  Cf.  Tlele,  315. 

“So  Wlnckler,  Alttestamentllche  Untersuchungen,  (ATU),  31; 
Tlele,  291 ;  Melnhold,  99  CP. ;  Rogers,  11.  189,  200 ;  Nagel,  35  CP. 

“So  Kohler,  438;  McCurdy,  11.  429;  Klttel,  Konlgs-Bucher,  290. 
These  writers  seek  to  discredit  the  sequence  of  T,  because  of  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  references  to  Ekron  and  to  Padl.  But  certainly  It  seems 
much  fairer  to  accept  the  general  sequence  of  T  as  chronological  and 
explain  the  position  of  the  reference  to  Padl  as  due  to  topical  rea¬ 
sons,  than  to  reject  the  sequence  of  T  and  place  the  conquest  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  earlier  in  the  campaign  because  the  account  of  Padl’s  restora¬ 
tion  presupposes  It.  Klttel  (op.  cit.,  290)  also  adduces  the  omission 
of  temporal  particles  at  col.  111.  line  11  (contrast  line  1),  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  unchronologlcal  character  of  the  sequence  in  T  at  this 
point  But  col.  11.  line  58  is  not  introduced  by  a  temporal  particle 
either,  and  yet  the  conquest  of  Ashkelon  must  surely  have  followed 
on  the  reduction  of  Zidon.  As  little  Is  it  possible  to  discredit  the 
chronological  sequence  as  a  whole,  because  of  the  difficulty  referred 
to  in  note  30.  Nagel  (pp.  35  Cf.)  accepts  the  chronological  sequence 
of  C. 

“  Schrader,  1.  300 ;  Klttel,  290. 

“Melnhold,  96;  Rogers,  11.  199;  and  cf.  also  Wlnckler,  ATU,  29. 
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«Tiele,  202,  315,  Meinhold,  96. 

^*The  presence  of  the  Rab-shakeh,  on  the  other  hand,  before  the 
very  walls  of  Jerusalem,  would  seem  to  agree  with  the  statements 
in  the  monuments.  But  Nagel  himself  argues  (p.  41)  that  it  is  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  xviii.  17  ff.  which  stand  in  the  foreground,  and 
which  furnish  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  narrative  as  a  whole 
is  to  be  judged.  We  are  not,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  qualify  the  con¬ 
tradiction  between  Sennacherib’s  statement  of  liis  investment  of 
Jerusalem  and  2  Kings  xix.  32  by  introducing  the  episode  of  the 
Rab-shakeh.  There  is  confusion  at  this  point  within  the  biblical 
account  Itself ;  cf.  supra,  note  23,  and  Meinhold,  77. 

*•  Vid.  supra,  p.  579. 

Cf.  Tiele,  290.  If  the  reference  is  to  kings  of  Musrl,  then  the 
difference  would  be  even  more  emphasized. 

Cf.  Winckler,  ATU,  27,  35.  Nagel,  66  ff.,  very  properly  urges  that 
Winckler  is  here  guilty  of  an  inconsistency  when  he  explains  the  si¬ 
lence  of  Sennacherib  as  to  Tyre  as  due  to  the  desire  to  cover  up  a 
reverse,  but  refuses  to  apply  the  same  explanation  to  the  case  of 
Tirhaka.  But  if  the  position  adopted  above  (note  28)  be  accepted, 
Nagel’s  charge  of  inconsistency  becomes  no  longer  applicable. 

"Cf.  Sargon’s  well-known  attempt  to  cover  up  his  defeat  by 
Merodach-baladau.  Keilinschriftllche  Bibliothek,  ii.  37,  compared 
with  277. 

®®T,  col.  iii.  lines  20-23  (cited  above,  p.  584),  are  now  usually  inter 
preted  of  a  blockade  rather  than  a  formal  siege,  the  regular  word 
for  siege  not  being  employed  here.  So  Winckler,  ATU,  31,  and  after 
him  Rogers,  ii.  201;  McCurdy,  ii.  431;  Prfisek,  14,  20;  Kittel,  Konigs- 
Biicher,  289;  Duhm,  Jesaia.  Rogers  utilizes  this  distinction  between 
a  blockade  and  a  siege  in  order  to  avoid  the  contradiction  noted 
above  between  T  and  2  Kings  xix.  32.  But  this  is  to  tone  down  the 
blockade  to  an  unwarranted  degree.  Sennacherib  states  positively 
that  he  erected  fortifications  against  the  city, 

Schrader,  i.  306.  Ibid.,  299. 

“  Ibid.,  301 ;  cf.,  also,  Kohler,  441,  n.  1,  and  Nagel,  99. 

Meinhold,  100;  cf.,  also,  Schrader,  i.  300;  Kittel,  Gesch.  ii.  321  ft.; 
and  Nagel,  37. 

“Tiele,  318;  cf.,  also,  McCurdy’s  statement  (ii.  290)  that  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  treatment  of  Ekron  was  “quite  rare  in  the  history  of 
the  Assyrian  policy  in  Palestine.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair 
to  remember  that  Sennacherib  had  an  unusually  vindictive  temper, 
even  for  an  Assyrian ;  witness  his  atrocious  sacking  of  Babylon.  His 
more  lenient  treatment  of  Hezekiah  may  therefore  have  been  deter¬ 
mined,  in  part  at  least,  by  some  other  cause.  Vid.  infra. 
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••The  “rumor”  in  2  Kings  xix.  7  has  been  explained  as  referring 
to  the  news  of  these  domestic  troubies  (so  Winckler,  ATU,  32,  note 
1;  Cheyne,  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah;  McCurdy,  ii.  302). 

"  Schrader,  i.  301 ;  Tiele,  292,  318 ;  Cheyne,  235 ;  and  McCurdy,  ii. 
431,  as  weii  as  Kohler,  441,  note  1  and  Nagel,  100,  all  view'  this  men¬ 
tion  of  the  harem  with  skepticism. 

*•  Urged  by  Winckler,  ATU,  31 ;  Prftsek,  21 ;  Rogers,  ii.  201,  note  2. 

••If  the  first  person  be  adopted  (see  note  34),  there  need  be  no 
contradiction  between  T  and  2  Kings  xvii.  14.  Hezekiab  ipay  have 
sent  his  tribute  to  Lachish  (Kings),  but  Sennacherib,  having  already 
set  out  for  home,  had  it  forwarded  after  him  to  Nineveh.  There  is 
nothing  improbable  in  such  a  supposition. 

••The  view  of  Kittel,  Gesoh.,  ii.  311 ;  Rogers,  ii.  199  IF.,  Nagel,  108  Cf. 

“  So  Rogers,  11.  202,  and  Nagel,  51,  97. 

"The  only  exegetical  argument  for  such  an  extension  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  drawn  by  McCurdy,  11.  301,  and  Nagel,  from  2  Kings  xix.  24, 
where  the  verb  is  read  as  a  future,  “  I  will  dry  up  the  Nile  arms,” 
etc.  The  verb  is  iwlnted  future,  it  is  true,  but  this  Massoretic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  verse  is  clearly  against  the  context. 

•The  view  of  Schrader,  1.  303;  Winckler,  ATU,  43;  McCurdy,  11. 
295,  297 ;  Kohler,  436  Cf.,  247,  note  1. 

"E.  g.  Tiele  (p.  293)  frankly  confesses  that  Isaiah  was  deceived 
when  he  promised  Hezekiah  absolute  immunity. 

“  Cf.  especially  the  very  exalted  view  of  God  in  2  Kings  xix.  15-19. 
The  existence  of  other  gods  is  here  denied.  They  are  wood  and  stone. 
This  is  the  view  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  scarcely  of  Isaiah  himself,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  his  contemporaries.  Again,  the  inviolability  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  for  Jehovah’s  sake  and  for  his  servant  David’s  sake  is  an  essen¬ 
tially  Deuteronomic  idea  growing  out  of  the  centralization  of  the 
cultus  in  Jerusalem  since  the  times  of  Josiah.  Isaiah’s  view  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  was  quite  different  It  was  not  sacrosanct.  David  himself 
had  encamped  against  it,  and  it  was  to  be  again  a  shambles ;  cf.  Isa. 
xiix.  1.  The  “  altar-hearth  ”  is  here  a  symbol  of  the  slaughter  that 
is  to  take  place  in  Jerusalem ;  cf.  Duhm,  ad  loc.,  and  so  even  Calvin. 

“McCurdy  (ii.  299  Cf.,  428)  seeks  to  tone  down  this  statement:  (1) 
by  correcting  185,0(X)  to  5,180;  (2)  by  deleting  the  demonstrative 
“that”  in  xix.  35,  after  the  LXX. ;  and  (3)  by  striking  out  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  night  as  a  later  addition,  because  it  is  omitted  in  the 
parallel  passage  (Isa.  xxxvii.  36)  and  In  Chronicles.  Granting  the 
somewhat  unusual  mode  of  expressing  the  numbers,  this  text-critical 
operation  cannot  be  accepted  because  it  is  against  the  spirit  of  the 
narrative,  and  because  it  is  against  the  context.  The  reference  to 
the  awakening  in  the  morning  is  preserved  in  Isaiah  as  well  as  in 
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Kings,  and  certainly  implies  that  the  destruction  happened  in  one 
night  It  is  Juggling  with  words  to  hold,  as  Delitzsch  does,  that  the 
destruction  may  have  continued  through  a  longer  period  of  time 
Marvel  also  attaches  to  the  figure  of  the  prophet.  In  xlx.  20  If  he 
does  not  need  to  be  told  of  Hezeklah’s  prayer,  but  Is  ready  at  once 
with  the  answer,  as  if  he  were  gifted  with  omniscience. 

”  1  Kings  xix.  24  seems  to  imply  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  verb  Is 
translated,  it  is  true,  “  I  will  dry  up,”  in  accordance  with  the  Masso- 
retie  pointing,  (retained  by  McCurdy,  ii.  301,  and  Nagel,  18,)  but 
the  context  shows  that  It  should  unquestionably  be  read  as  a  past 
In  that  case  the  conquest  of  Egypt  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Dillmann 
explains  the  statement  of  Sargon’s  victories  over  Egypt  at  Raphla 
but  we  would  expect  a  reference  here  to  Sennacherib’s  own  victories. 
Moreover,  Egypt  was  not  really  invaded  until  the  times  of  Esar-had- 
don  and  Asshurbanipal,  which  suggests  that  xix.  34  was  composed  at 
a  considerably  later  date.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  practical 
identification  of  “  Hebrew  ”  with  the  language  spoken  In  Judah  at 
xviil.  26.  This  would  be  natural  only  after  the  Northern  Kingdom 
had  been  destroyed  for  some  time,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
twenty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  fall  of  Samaria  would  be 
sufldcient  time  for  the  development  of  this  mode  of  speech.  In  this 
connection  the  probable  dependence  of  xviil.  21  upon  Ezek.  xxlx.  6 
may  also  be  noticed  (cf.  Meinhold,  81).  Nagel’s  laborious  defense  of 
the  priority  of  Kings,  or  rather  of  the  Isaiah  parallel,  is  amusing 
rather  than  convincing.  Those  who  use  walking-sticks  should  give 
heed  to  it. 

“  Cf.  xix.  7  and  37. 

“It  is  true  that  the  ‘‘and  he  dwelt  in  Ninevah”  (xix.  36),  might 
in  itself  allow  the  supposition  that  considerable  time  elapsed  between 
the  arrival  of  Sennacherib  in  his  capital  and  his  murder,  but  the 
point  of  the  judgment  w'ould  in  that  case  be  largely  lost.  It  was  to 
be  a  punishment  for  his  blasphemous  attack  upon  Jerusalem,  but  it 
would  hardly  have  been  so  construed  if  the  author  had  not  thought 
that  it  occurred  in  immediate  connection  with  the  sin  which  occa¬ 
sioned  it. 

’®The  factors  in  determining  the  original  text  of  2  Kings  xix.  9= 
Isa.  xxxvli.  9  are  the  following:  (1)  the  sudden  and  unmediated 
change  of  subject  at  waj-jish-ma'  of  verse  9a.  In  verse  8  the  subject 
is  the  Rab-shakeh,  in  verse  9  it  must  be  Sennacherib,  but  there  is 
no  formal  indication  of  this  change,  as  we  have  the  right  to  expect 
(2)  Isaiah  has  waj-jish-ma''  at  verse  9b,  in  place  of  waj-ja-shobh  of 
Kings.  At  first  sight  the  reading  of  Kings  might  seem  to  be  prefera¬ 
ble  to  the  reading  of  Isaiah :  (a)  because  the  waj-jish-ma’  of  verse  9b 
is  redundant  after  the  waj-jish-ma’  of  verse  9a;  and  (&)  because,  if 
waj-jish-ma’  of  verse  9b  were  original,  we  would  expect  in  verse  9a 
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the  statement  of  a  fact,  and  not  of  a  rumor.  But  if  the  text  of  Kings 
is  adopted,  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  of  the  first  waj-jish-ma,  is  left 
unexplained,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  second  waj-jish-ma'  be¬ 
came  substituted  for  the  very  lmi)ortant  waj-ja-shobh,  the  only  word 
that  connects  the  two  embassies  together  into  a  literary  unity.  If  we 
now  turn  to  the  LXX.  text  of  the  Isaiah  passage,  we  find  in  verse  9a  a 
statement  of  a  fact,  and  not  of  a  rumor  (“And  Taraka,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  went  out  to  war  against  him,  and  he  heard,”  etc.).  This 
at  once  dispenses  with  the  waj-jish-ma'  of  9a,  whose  subject  was  seen 
to  give  trouble,  and  offers  a  proper  foothold  for  the  waj-jish-ma'  of  9b. 
It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  text  of  Kings  is  accordingly  to  be 
emended  after  the  LXX.  of  Isaiah  (so  also  Meinhold  and  Marti). 
The  waj-jish-ma'  of  9a  of  Kings’  text  Is  then  probably  to  be  explained 
as  due  to  the  desire  of  the  Redactor  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
rumor  of  Tlrhaka’s  advance  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  in 
verse  7,  and  the  waj-ja-shobh  is  also  due  to  the  Redactor,  who  thus 
unites  two  accounts  which  were  originally  independent  of  each  other. 
That  the  waj-ja-shobh  of  Kings  is  also  retained  in  the  LXX.  of 
Isaiah  will  not  vouch  for  its  originality,  as  it  Is  clearly  due  to  con¬ 
flation. 

"Kohler  (p.  251)  and  Nagel  (p.  55)  argue  that  the  different  mood 
of  Hezeklah,  in  the  first  embassy  panic-stricken,  in  the  second  calm 
aud  courageous,  substantiates  the  present  sequence.  The  assurance 
of  Isaiah  is  supposed  to  have  produced  this  change  of  temper.  This  is 
possible,  yet  it  is  strange  that  Hezekiah’s  prayer  makes  no  recogni* 
tion  whatever  of  what  God  had  already  promised  him  through  the 
prophet  He  does  not  pray  as  if  he  had  just  before  received  a 
promise  and  is  now  asking  God  to  redeem  it.  The  temple  scene  is 
related  as  if  he  were  now  laying  the  matter  before  the  Lord  for  the 
first  time.  The  changed  temper  of  Hezekiah  is  probably  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  quite  a  different  way  (vid.  infra). 

"Urged  by  Kohler  (p.  249),  as  proof  that  the  two  accounts  are  of 
different  events. 

"Cf.  Tlele,  317;  Dillmann,  321.  According  to  McCurdy  (ii.  297), 
Sennacherib  sends  letters  “to  reinforce”  [!]  the  demands  of  the 
Rab-shakeh,”  the  latter  having  been  withdrawn  with  his  army  to 
prepare  for  the  Egyptian  advance.  But  this  w’ould  only  expose  the 
weakness  of  Sennacherib,  and  so  far  forth  weaken  the  effect  of  Isa¬ 
iah’s  bold  defiance. 

"  So  Schrader,  1.  303,  305 ;  McCurdy,  Ii.  291  ff. ;  Kittel,  Gesch.  ii. 
311;  Tlele,  294;  Dillmann,  314;  Kohler,  249;  Nagel,  114. 

"Kohler,  Nagel,  Kittel,  Dillmann.  ”Duhm,  242. 

"  So  Cheyne,  Introduction,  236 ;  Rogers,  ii.  201 ;  Prftsek,  23  and  27 
apparently  attempt  to  harmonize;  e.  g.,  the  Rab-shakeh  had  a  large 
axmy,  but  he  preceded  it. 
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”  P.  240,  note,  and  447. 

”Can  verse  33  be  really  a  gloss  from  verse  28?  Probably.  So 
Duhm,  Meinhold,  20,  and  Marti. 

*®  So  Nagel,  56.  “  Ein  Volkswitz,”  Duhm  and  Marti. 

“  If  this  view  be  adopted,  we  may  understand  more  fully  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  differences  which  have  been  pointed  out  between  the  two 
accounts.  (1)  In  the  first  embassy  the  Rab-shakeh  with  a  large 
army,  in  the  second  merely  couriers  with  ietters  (xix.  23  is  a  part  of 
the  poem  which  is  an  interpolation  in  the  second  embassy,  aud  in  its 
reference  to  the  messengers  is  more  like  the  first  acc-ount).  An 
epistolatory  correspondence  agrees  better  with  Isaiah’s  prophecies  of 
immunity,  especially  with  xix.  32.  The  deliverance  is  complete. 
Sennacherib  comes  nowhere  near  Jerusalem.  He  only  sends  letters. 
We  now  begin  to  see  the  reason  for  the  confusion  observed  in  notes 
23  and  45.  We  are  dealing  with  different  sources.  (2)  Hezekiah’s 
calmness  in  the  second  narrative.  This  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
later  ideas  of  an  ancient  saint  than  is  his  panic  in  the  first  narrative. 
This  difference  arises  not  out  of  actual,  different  historical  circum¬ 
stances,  as  Kohler  and  Nagel  would  have  us  believe  (see  note  71), 
but  out  of  different  theological  conceptions.  (3)  The  blasphemy  of 
the  letters  as  compared  with  the  blasphemy  of  the  Rab-shakeh.  While 
xviii.  32-35  are  repeated  at  xix.  10-13,  xviii.  25,  in  which  the  Rab- 
shakeh  professes  to  have  the  sanction  of  Jehovah,  is  omitted  in  the 
letters.  Thus  only  the  words  of  defiance  are  found  in  the  second  nar¬ 
rative  (cf.  notes  4  and  0).  Whether  the  view  of  Duhm,  Meinhold, 
and  Marti  Is  true,  that  xviii.  321>-35  really  belong  only  to  the  second 
narrative,  since  these  verses  contradict  xviii.  25,  may  l)e  left  in 
doubt.  Cf.  note  4.  Winckler,  ATU,  40,  holds  that  xix.  10-13  is  the 
secondary  passage.  Thus  Sennacherib’s  unqualified  blasphemy,  on 
the  one  hand,  his  complete  impotence  (only  letters)  on  the  other, 
Hezekiah’s  calmness  and  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians,— all 
fit  together  into  a  consistent  picture,  whose  differences  from  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  first  embassy  are  due  not  to  changed  historical  circum¬ 
stances,  but  to  changed  theological  conceptions  which  idealized  the 
past.  Cf.  especially  Meinhold,  27  ff. 

“Zeitschrift  fiir  Alttestamentliche  Wlssenschaft,  1886. 

“  2  Kings  xix.  22-28  is  evidently  interpolated  into  this  second  nar¬ 
rative  (cf.  even  Kohler,  247,  note  1).  Its  general  point  of  view  is 
more  like  that  of  the  first  narrative;  cf.  xix.  23  (the  blasphemous 
messengers)  with  the  speech  of  the  Rab-shakeh,  as  contrasted  with 
the  blasphemous  letters  of  the  second  narrative;  also  cf.  xix.  28 
with  xix.  7. 

”  That  a  miraculous  plague  is  intended  in  xix.  35  is  admitted  on 
all  hands ;  cf.  Ex.  xii.  21  ff. ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  14  ff. 
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*•  Cf.  especially  notes  65,  66,  and  82. 

"  Cf.  Dlllmann,  330 ;  McCurdy,  II.  428 ;  Rogers,  il.  388. 

"The  three  main  arguments  for  regarding  the  mouse  as  a  83rmbol 
of  the  plague  are :  ( 1 )  1  Sam.  v.  and  vl.,  which  are  supposed  to  fur¬ 
nish  evidence  of  this  symbolism  of  the  mouse  In  Palestine;  (2) 
Apollo,  the  plague-sender,  is  addressed  as  sminthcus,  or  “  mouse,”  in 
Iliad,  1.  39,  which  Is  held  to  be  a  witness  to  the  general  belief  In  the 
connection  between  the  mouse  and  the  plague;  and  (3)  the  state¬ 
ment  In  a  fourth-century  writer  that  the  mouse  was  the  hieroglyph 
for  destruction.  This  is  supposed  to  prove  the  use  of  this  symbol, 
especially  In  Egypt.  Per  contra,  (1)  the  text  in  1  Sam.  v.  and  vi. 
Is  very  doubtful.  Whether  the  reference  to  the  mice  is  original  is  a 
debatable  question.  It  is  quite  possible  that  all  the  references  to  the 
mice  in  these  chapters  came  in  from  the  LXX.  (cf.  11.  P.  Smith, 
Samuel).  But  if  the  references  are  retained,  the  mice  would  not 
seem  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  plague,  but  an  additional  plague;  cf. 
especially  vl.  5a  (struck  out  by  Wellhausen  as  a  gloss).  (2)  Again, 
it  is  very  precarious  to  argue  that  the  mouse  w’as  a  symbol  of  the 
plague  because  Apollo,  the  plague-sender,  was  called  smintheus,  for 
he  was  also  called  sauroktonos,  and  lukcios,  and  parnopios.  But 
neither  lizards,  nor  wolves,  nor  grasshoppers  can  be  regarded  as  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  plague.  In  this  connection,  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  tlie  gnawing  of  weapons  by  mice,  and  analogous  mouse 
stories,  are  often  met  witli  in  Greek  legends;  and  in  this  particular 
incident  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  story  of  Herodotus  is  col¬ 
ored  by  Greek  thought,  though  there  is  still  left  the  mouse  in  the 
hand  of  the  statue  of  Sethos  (to  which  Herodotus  alludes),  which 
might  be  quite  Independent  of  Greek  ideas.  (3)  As  to  the  one  direct 
evidence  that  the  mouse  was  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph  for  plague, 
Meinhold  cites  Wiedemann  to  the  effect  that  this  identification  is 
very  questionable,  and  further  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
mouse  is  said  to  be  a  symbol  of  destruction  generally,  and  not  of  the 
plague.  Cf.  Meinhold,  33-42,  for  full  discussion,  and  also  Budge, 
History  of  Egypt,  vl.  151. 

“Cf.  Meinhold,  42-45,  and  103  ff. 

“The  text-reconstructions  of  Duhm  and  Marti  at  this  point  are 
gratuitous. 

"  Cf.  the  favorable  opinions  of  Tlele,  294 ;  Winckler,  ATU,  40,  note 
3;  Meinhold,  67,  76-78. 

“  ”  It  is  as  clear  as  day  that  Narrative  B  as  a  whole  has  no  place 
by  the  side  of  Narrative  A  or  the  Taylor  cylinder”  (p.  101 ;  cf.  also 
pp.  33,  79,  and  83). 

“  P.  100 ;  cf.  102  and  78.  “  Vid  supra,  p.  .589  ff. 

“Cf.,  also,  Kittel,  Konige,  291.  “Pp.  78,  100. 
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”  P.  103.  ••  P.  102.  "Ibid. 

For  such  a  conformation,  cf.  the  curious  difference  between  Matt 
xxi.  2-7  and  Mark  xi.  1-7.  In  Matthew  the  reference  to  both  ass 
and  colt  is  emphasized  even  to  the  incongruous  idea  involved  in  the 
phrase  “  upon  them  ”  ( verse  7 ) ,  in  order  to  secure  a  stringently  lit- 
eral  correspondence  with  Zech.  ix.  0. 

P.  48.  P.  G02. 

The  genuineness  of  Isa.  x.  1(5-34  is  more  dubious.  The  passage 
is  a  mosaic  and  in  its  present  form  of  undoubtedly  late  compilation. 
But  some  of  its  fragments  may  very  well  be  Isaianic. 

***Oct.  1005,  p.  (iJ^7  ff.  Isa.  xviii.  22,  which  supiwses  that  the  re¬ 
forms  had  preceded,  is  unquestionably  a  gloss.  It  may  be  noted  that 
in  this  same  article  (p.  (539)  it  was  freely  admitted  that  a  prophet 
was  quite  capable  of  making  mistakes  on  occasion. 

’**  Contrast  the  waning  of  prophecy  after  the  failure  of  Ilaggal  and 
Zecbariah  in  their  attempt  to  set  up  a  Messianic  kingdom  under  Ze- 
rul)babel.  Cf.  Seilin,  Studien  zur  Entstehung  der  Jiidischen  (Jemeinde, 
ii.  185  ff. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  neither  Kohler  nor  Nagel  seeks  to  utilize 
Herodotus  as  corroborative  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  phenomenon  which 
I  have  often  observed  that  tho.se  apologists  who  are  most  unready  to 
admit  a  legendary  element  in  the  Bible  are  often  the  readiest  to 
feel  the  legendary  in  extra-biblical  narratives.  I  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  bow  a  critic  will  sense  the  legendary  in  Herodotus,  but  I  fail 
to  understand  how  tlie  same  critic  will  defend  the  strict  historicity 
of  the  biblical  account,  except  on  the  supimsition  that  the  sacred  and 
the  familiar  have  deadened  his  critical  senses, 

lOT  20-40. 

Prfi,sek,  34;  Budge  (History  of  Egypt,  vi.  144)  dates  accession 
year  between  00.3-001 ;  Petrie  (History  of  Egypt,  The  XIXth-XXXth 
Dynasties,  p.  200)  adopts  (503. 

‘“Schrader,  300;  Meinhold,  101;  Nagel,  06. 

Keilinschriftliche  Bibllothek,  ii.  130. 

“‘Prfisek,  40;  Rogers,  ii.  214;  Weber  in  his  monograph  Saneberib, 
Der  alte  Orient,  0  Jahrgang,  Heft  3,  p.  22. 

Nagel,  08. 

“*The  Taylor  cylinder  covers  Sennacherib’s  campaigns  down  to 
001,  in  which  year  the  inscription  is  dated.  So  the  Arabian  campaign 
must  have  happened  after  that.  Scholars  have  usually  placed  it 
within  the  last  eight  blank  years  of  tbe  reign.  Weber  (p.  21),  on 
the  basis  of  Schell’s  newdy  discovered  inscription,  places  it  between 
001  and  OSO.  But  the  chronological  data  are  as  yet  very  uncertain. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  Sennacherib, 
in  the  legend  already  quoted,  as  King  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians, 
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which  seems  to  connect  the  Arabian  campaign  with  the  Egypto- 
Palestinlan  campaign.  Tide  (307,  note  1)  disputes  this  combination 
originally  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  but  without  giving  any  reasons  for 
his  opinion. 

“‘Kittel,  Konlge,  291;  Meinhold,  78;  Nagel,  C7;  Petrie,  29G. 

“•This  is  the  mistake  which  I’etrie  makes.  He  does  not  realize 
that  the  Bible,  instead  of  supporting  a  co-regency  in  701,  throws  doubt 
upon  it.  There  is  no  contemporary  Egyptian  evidence  of  such  a  co¬ 
regency.  Petrie  adduces  Tirhaka’s  statement  that  he  was  sent  north 
at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  further  estimates  (tliough  it  is  hardly 
more  than  a  guess)  that  Tirhaka  was  born  c.  721.  Accordingly,  he 
would  have  been  sent  north  in  701,  and  I’etrie  assumes  that  at  this 
time  he  was  sent  as  co-regent.  Rut  tliis  is  altogetlier  speculative, 
and  Budge’s  view  (p.  143)  is  equally  probable  that  he  was  sent  north 
in  701  to  gain  control  of  Egypt  after  the  defeat  of  the  Delta  princes 
at  Altaku. 

supra,  p.  588.  “*Kittel,  Konige,  201. 

“•Dillmann,  Duhin,  Kittel,  Meinhold,  and  Marti,  all  divide  at 
verse  19b. 

‘*Cf.  especially  Meinhold,  23,  and  also  his  Jesaja  und  seine  Zeit, 
ISfif. 

Kohler  (p.  249)  conjectures  that  Sennacherib  had  instructed  the 
Rab-shakeh  to  join  him  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  ills  removal  from 
Lachlsh.  Klostermann,  ad.  loc.,  inteqirets  the  shama'  of  xix.  8  as 
the  beginning  of  the  fulflllinent  of  verse  7.  The  air  seems  to  have 
been  filled  with  all  sorts  of  “  rumors  ” ;  cf.  note  50. 

Meinhold  seems  to  be  guilty  of  an  inconsistency  at  this  point. 
At  page  23  he  argues,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  text  of  verse  9a, 
that  it  is  to  be  taken  with  wliat  precedes  as  tlie  fulflllinent  of  verse  7, 
but  at  page  71  he  emends  the  text  of  verse  9a  after  the  LXX. 

“•To  those  who  adopt  714  as  the  fourteenth  year  of  Ilezekiah,  on 
the  basis  of  2  Kings  xvil.  1.3,  as  PrAsek  does  (pp.  15  £f.),  the  chrono¬ 
logical  difficulty  will  be  entirely  avoided.  But  I  cannot  avail  myself 
of  this  method,  since  2  Kings  xviii.  13  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  unre¬ 
liable.  The  safest  datum  for  determining  Hezeklah’s  accession  year 
remains  Isa.  xiv.  28-32,  and  tliis  points  to  720  (ATU,  135-142).  But 
when  Wlnckler  (Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Testament,  274)  seeks 
to  date  Sennacherib’s  second  campaign  in  Manasseh’s  reign,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  follow  him. 

’“Wlnckler  is  quite  unsatisfactory  at  this  point.  He  supposes  that 
Hezekiah,  even  though  Sennacherib  had  withdrawn,  resolved  to  sur¬ 
render  as  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  only  Jerusalem 
spared  to  him. 

Herodotus,  i.  384,  and  note  1.  As  a  matter  of  historical  interest. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  Rawlinson’s  reasons  for  his  view 
(1)  the  apparent  separation  of  the  expeditions  in  Second  Kings  (xvill 
13  and  xvii.  17) ;  (2)  the  improbability  of  an  attack  on  Jerusalem 
Immediately  after  the  payment  of  a  ransom ;  (3)  the  fall  of  Lachish 
on  the  first  occasion,  its  apparent  escape  on  the  second;  (4)  the  im* 
probability  of  national  vanity  going  to  the  length  of  seeking  to  con¬ 
ceal  an  enormous  disaster  under  cover  of  the  proudest  boasts;  (5) 
the  impossibility  of  a  triumphant  return  with  two  hundred  thousand 
captives  to  Nineveh  after  the  loss  sustained  and  the  hasty  flight  that 
followed.  It  will  be  seen  that  arguments  (2)  and  (4)  have  been 
utilized.  The  others  are  obsolete. 

P.  306.  P.  102.  >=•  Cf.  notes  23  and  45. 

‘“•Winckler,  "ATU,  45;  Kleinert,  Studien  und  Krltiken,  1877,  pp. 
167  ff. 

’“Cf.  especially  Prlsek  for  this  assumption. 

Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  234  ff. 

Cf.  pp.  596  ff.  Marti  urges  the  improbability  of  A  and  B  really 
referring  to  two  different  events  against  Winckler’s  theory  of  two 
campaigns. 

133  Tirhaka  claims  supremacy  in  Palestine,  and  we  have  two  lists  of 
his  giving  conquered  Palestinian  cities.  But  these  seem  to  be  cribbed 
from  the  lists  of  Sety  and  Rameses  II.  (Petrie,  296  ff.).  Petrie  does 
not  allow  more  than  a  sphere  of  influence  for  Tirhaka  in  Palestine; 
yet,  if  Sennacherib  did  suffer  such  a  reverse,  there  may  be  something 
more  in  Tirhaka’s  boasts  than  Petrie  is  willing  to  allow. 

’“At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  but  little  good  wheat  has  been 
sifted  out  from  the  biblical  narratives  by  this  lengthy  discussion. 
But  to  one  acquainted  with  recent  developments  in  Isaiah  criticism, 
the  importance  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  will  be  obvious.  If  there 
were  two  campaigns  of  Sennacherib,  one  of  them  ending  in  disaster 
for  Judah,  the  other  in  disaster  for  Assyria,  we  will  have  two  foci 
from  which  to  describe  Isaiah’s  eschatological  expectations.  Prophe¬ 
cies  of  disaster  on  the  one  hand  and  deliverance  on  the  other,  which 
have  been  alike  referred  to  the  campaign  of  701,  in  defiance  of  ail 
the  demands  of  psychology  in  exegesis,  may  now  find  their  explana¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  they  originated  out  of  entirely  different  histor¬ 
ical  situations.  Meinhold  was  right  in  starting  his  projected  series 
of  Isaiah  studies  with  the  narratives  in  chapters  xxxvi.  and  iixvli. 
It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  reinvestigate  the  prophecies  of  Isa¬ 
iah,  not  in  the  light  of  Meinhold’s  conclusions  from  these  narratives, 
but  rather  in  the  light  of  Winckler’s  theory  of  two  campaigns  of 
Sennacherib.  The  cultivation  of  this  most  attractive  field  of  inves¬ 
tigation  must,  however,  be  deferred  until  a  more  convenient  season. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  PEARL  OF  PRAYERS. 

BV  THE  REVEREND  CHARLES  H.  RICHARDS,  D.  D. 

The  prayer  which  our  Lord  taught  his  disciples  is  one  of 
the  brightest  gems  in  the  treasure-house  of  the  Bible.  To  the 
fathers  it  seemed  that  Jesus  oi>ened  God’s  jewel-case  and  re¬ 
vealed  the  beauty  of  what  one  of  them  called  “  the  pearl  of 
prayers.”  It  is  indeed  a  crystal  of  devotion,  in  whose  glow¬ 
ing  focus  are  condensed  some  of  the  most  precious  and  far- 
reaching  truths  of  life. 

The  briefest  of  prayers,  it  is  also  the  most  comprehensive. 
It  is  miiltum  in  parvo,  like  a  prince’s  fortune  concentrated  in 
a  diamond.  Tertullian  says,  “  It  contains  a  breviary  of  the 
whole  gospel.”  Bishop  Andrews  calls  it  “  a  compendium  of 
faith.”  The  scholarly  De  Wette  says,  that  it  expresses  in  its 
seven  petitions  the  whole  course  of  religious  experience :  the 
first  three  express  the  unhindered  flight  of  the  soul  to  God; 
the  next  three,  the  hindrances  to  this  aspiration  by  our  earthly 
needs  and  our  conflict  with  sin ;  and  the  last  one  shows  the 
solution  that  harmonizes  this  conflict. 

There  is  a  remarkable  catholicity  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  It 
is  equally  adapted  to  every  time  and  clime,  to  Hindoo  or  Hot¬ 
tentot  as  well  as  Anglo-Saxon.  There  is  not  a  phrase  in  it 
which  any  man  or  any  priest  of  any  nationality  or  religion  can¬ 
not  use  with  equal  satisfaction  and  propriety. 

At  the  great  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago,  no  more 
impressive  sight  was  witnessed  than  that  in  the  Parliamemt  of 
Religions,  when  each  morning  the  polyglot  representatives  of 
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every  part  of  our  globe  bowed  their  heads,  and  repeated  this 
prayer,  led  now  by  a  Protestant  minister  and  now  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  now  by  a  Buddhist  priest  and  now  by  a 
Parsee  saint. 

m 

On  a  great  Atlantic  steamship  recently  the  Sabbath  service 
was  conducted  by  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  distinction.  Near  the 
close  of  the  service  he  invited  the  entire  company  to  join  with 
him  in  “  the  universal  prayer.”  It  is  indeed  “  the  Universal 
Prayer,”  as  good  for  the  Jew  as  the  Christian,  for  the  philoso¬ 
pher  as  the  child. 

There  have  been  many  prayers  written  by  famous  men  for 
special  classes  of  people.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Lord  Bacon 
have  each  given  us  “  The  Student’s  Prayer  ” ;  Jeremy  Taylor, 
“  The  Worker’s  Prayer  ” ;  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  “  The 
Teacher’s  Prayer  ” ;  and  George  Herbert,  “  The  Preacher’s 
Prayer.”  But  this  is  Everybody’s  Prayer,  and  every  one  of 
the  great  human  family,  of  whatever  color  or  condition  or 
church,  may  use  its  simple  phrases  to  voice  the  deepest  aspi¬ 
rations  of  his  soul  as  he  draws  near  to  “  Our  Father.” 

This  model  prayer  was  evidently  not  prescribed  as  a  for¬ 
mula  always  to  be  used.  It  was  only  once  upon  the  lips  of 
our  Lord,  so  far  as  we  know.  The  other  prayers  which  he 
and  his  disciples  used  were  as  various  as  the  occasions  and 
needs  which  prompted  them.  This  is  irideed  admirably  suited 
for  common  worship,  and  may  be  fitly  employed  by  congrega¬ 
tions  in  united  prayer.  But  we  should  not  make  a  fetich  of 
it,  as  though  there  were  some  mag^c  in  the  words. 

If  Jesus  did  not  give  this  beautiful  prayer  as  a  mere  liturgi¬ 
cal  form,  then,  why  did  he  give  it?  It  was  not  merely  that 
we  might  admire  its  charm,  or  use  it  to  express  our  common 
aspiration ;  but  that  it  might  be  to  his  disciples  a  striking  and 
exquisite  object-lesson,  emphasizing  certain  things  about  prayer 
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which  they  need  to  have  deeply  impressed  upon  them :  1.  The 

Need  of  Prayer ;  2.  The  Method  of  Prayer ;  3.  The  Spirit  of 
Prayer;  4.  The  Power  of  Prayer. 

No  one  can  carefully  study  this  “  Pearl  of  Prayers,”  with¬ 
out  getting  new  light  upon  these  things.  And  the  better  one 
understands  them,  the  more  wonderful  will  the  truths  appear 
which  are  enshrined  in  these  petitions. 

THE  NEED  OF  PRAYER. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Gol¬ 
den  Age.  It  sets  forth  the  laws  of  life  which  must  be  followed 
if  we  are  to  have  the  ideal  life  in  an  ideal  society.  And  here 
is  a  whole  section  of  this  great  address  devoted  to  Prayer,  as 
one  of  the  essentials  of  life  at  its  best.  It  assumes  and  empha¬ 
sizes  the  fact  that  the  highest,  noblest,  strongest,  happiest  life 
cannot  exist  without  prayer. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  our  day  there  has  been  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  a  drift  away  from,  prayer.  Men  have  been  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  new  view  of  the  universe  and  its  unchanging 
laws.  They  have  felt  the  benumbing  influence  of  a  material¬ 
ism  which  has  crept  like  a  malarial  mist  over  our  modern 
world.  Some  have  come  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and 
hence  its  need.  The  blight  of  this  subtle  skepticism  has 
touched  some  of  those  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Christ, 
and  in  too  many  instances  the  closet  has  been  deserted,  the 
family  altar  fallen  into  ruin,  and  the  gathering  for  social 
prayer  abandoned.  It  is  tacitly  felt  by  such  persons,  though 
not  openly  declared,  that  prayer  is  but  the  relic  of  an  out¬ 
grown  superstition,  and  of  no  practical  use ;  hence  the  up-to- 
date  man  or  woman  may  decline  to  use  the  empty  form. 

But  that  was  not  the  view  of  Jesus,  the  Ideal  mlan,  the  wis¬ 
est  and  best  being  our  world  has  known,  the  Son  of  God,  to 
whose  clear  vision  the  secrets  of  the  universe  were  laid  bare. 
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He  believed  in  prayer.  He  pressed  home  upon  all  men  the 
duty,  the  need,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  And  this  “Pearl 
of  Prayers  ”  lays  tremendous  emphasis  upon  this. 

This  prayer  exactly  fits  that  ineradicable  instinct  in  our  na¬ 
ture  which  prompts  all  men  to  prayer;  that  fact  attests  the 
need  of  prayer.  A  native  impulse  in  the  heart  makes  it  turn  to 
God  as  the  flower  turns  to  the  sun.  It  is  a  homing  instinct  in 
the  soul,  such  as  in  birds  sends  them  with  unerring  flight  to 
their  refuge  in  the  home  nest.  In  the  flush  of  prosperity  and 
pleasure  this  may  not  assert  itself  strongly,  but  in  the  hour  of 
weakness  or  need  the  soul  turns  to  that  Infinite  Power  which 
it  dimly  discerns,  and  cries  out  for  its  help.  This  universal 
instinct  in  man  indicates  the  need  of  prayer,  as  hunger  the 
need  of  food. 

This  prayer  also  calls  attention  to  Christ’s  own  example,  as 
evidencing  the  need  of  prayer.  The  heroes  of  faith  whom  the 
Bible  portrays  were  all  men  of  prayer.  Abraham  and  Moses 
and  Elijah,  David  and  Solomon  and  Daniel,  were  men  whose 
prayers  are  historic.  But  when  Jesus  appears,  who  transcends 
them  all,  a  being  of  peerless  intellect  and  sinless  nature,  the 
world-conqueror,  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  he  exalts  prayer  by 
his  example  as  none  of  them  ever  did.  His  oneness  with  God 
was  marked  by  constant  communion  with  him. 

“  Cold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air 
Witnessed  the  fervor  of  his  prayer.” 

By  seaside  and  in  city,  in  breaking  bread  and  working  mira¬ 
cles,  he  prayed.  On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  by  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  at  the  Last  Supper,  in  the  agony  of  Geth- 
semane,  in  the  tragic  hours  of  Calvary,  he  prayed.  Surely  if 
such  an  one  as  Jesus  needed  prayer  for  spiritual  refreshment 
and  invigoration,  if  for  his  transcendant  humanity  he  needed 
the  inspiring  companionship  of  the  Father,  much  more  do  we. 
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With  our  moral  blindness  and  infirmity,  our  sin  and  sorrow, 
we  need  the  help  that  can  come  only  from  God  as  we  open  our 
hearts  to  him  in  prayer. 

We  may  add  to  his  example  the  explicit  direction  to  pray 
which  this  Master  of  life  repeatedly  gives.  The  very  words 
which  introduce  the  Lord’s  Prayer  may  be  taken  as  a  com¬ 
mand:  “After  this  manner  pray  ye.”  One  of  his  parables 
was  given  as  an  illustration  that  “  men  ought  always  to  pray, 
and  not  to  faint.”  He  bade  his  disciples  to  ask,  that  they 
might  receive.  “  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temp¬ 
tation,”  is  his  injunction.  These  directions  came  from  Him 
who  knew  life  and  its  needs  perfectly. 

Perhaps  the  new  .view  of  God  and  of  the  nature  of  prayer 
which  Jesus  gives  exhibits  even  more  impressively  the  natural¬ 
ness  and  value  of  prayer.  God  is  not  a  remote  sovereign,  in¬ 
different  or  hostile;  he  is  a  present  Friend,  edger  to  bless.  He 
is  not  a  Creator  dwelling  apart  from  his  work ;  he  is  a  loving 
Father  in  the  midst  of  his  children.  He  is  the  Immanent  God, 
without  whose  living  presence  nothing  can  exist.  In  every 
star,  or  dewdrop,  or  soul  he  dwells,  an  omnipresent  Spirit,  and 
he  can  hear  our  faintest  whisper. 

“  Speak  to  him,  thou,  for  he  heareth,  and  spirit  with  spirit  can  meet ; 
Closer  is  he  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  or  feet.” 

In  prayer  we  are  not  trying  to  communicate  with  an  absentee 
God,  but  with  him  “  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.” 

And  Christ’s  view  of  prayer  is  equally  transforming.  Peti¬ 
tion  is  not  the  whole  of  it,  though  it  is  a  large  and  important 
feature.  Prayer  should  include  Adoration,  Thanksgiving, 
Confession,  Petition,  and  Communion.  The  last  element  is 
too  often  overlooked,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
We  are  not  mere  beggars  at  the  door  of  the  King’s  palace; 
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we  are  children  in  the  Father’s  house.  Prayer  is  companion¬ 
ship  with  our  Father  and  Friend.  “  True  prayer,”  says  Dr 
Cuyler,  “  is  an  earnest  soul’s  direct  converse  with  God.”  We 
pour  out  our  hearts  to  him,  and  listen  for  his  response.  Dean 
Stanley  reminds  us  that  the  Moslems  have  one  suggestive  ges¬ 
ture  in  prayer ;  the  hand  is  raised  to  the  ear  as  though  one  were 
intently  listening  for  a  message  from  God.  We  ought  also  to 
be  in  such  an  attitude  toward  God  that  we  may  catch  what  he 
has  to  say  to  us,  as  well  as  voice  our  heart’s  desire  to  him. 

It  is  this  loving  intimacy  with  God  that  gives  to  prayer  pe¬ 
culiar  value.  Robert  Burns  once  lamented  that  he  had  no 
confidential  friend  to  whom  he  could  pour  out  his  inmost  soul, 
without  one  day  repenting  the  confidence ;  so  he  began  a  jour¬ 
nal.  We  may  unbosom  ourselves  to  God,  as  to  a  most  sympa¬ 
thetic,  trusty,  and  helpful  Friend.  Madame  Swetchine  called 
prayer  “  a  tete-d-tete  par  excellence  with  the  best  of  fathers. 
I  take  him  aside,  as  it  were,  and  tell  him  all  my  sorrows,  joys, 
wishes,  and  regrets.”  Matthew  Henry  spoke  of  prayer  as  a 
face-to-face  communion:  “Prayer  is  the  ascent  of  the  soul: 
God  must  be  eyed,  and  the  soul  employed.  ‘Up  with  your 
hearts,’  was  anciently  used  as  a  call  to  prayer.” 

While  prayer,  then,  is  in  part  petition,  it  is  not  intended 
merely  to  secure  personal  blessings  which  may  gratify  our 
transient  desires.  This  “  Pearl  of  Prayers  ”  shows  clearly  its 
larger  service.  It  is  to  bring  our  souls  into  deep  and  thorough 
unison  with  God.  In  this  loving  fellowship  we  blend  our 
souls  wdth  his,  and  receive  more  and  more  of  his  Spirit. 
Prayer  thus  gains  an  uplifting  and  strengthening  power  as  we 
rise  into  the  very  life  of  God.  We  learn  to  see  as  God  sees, 
feel  as  God  feels,  and  choose  as  God  chooses.  Life  is  steadied, 
exalted,  ennobled,  and  made  serenely  happy  in  this  union  with 
God. 
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Thus  does  this  jewel  of  devotion  emphasize  the  need  of 
prayer;  matching  that  instinct  which  prompts  all  men  to  pray; 
reminding  us  of  the  example  and  explicit  direction  which  the 
Master  of  life  has  given;  and  illustrating  the  new  view  of 
God  and  of  the  nature  of  prayer  which  he  gave  to  the  world. 

THE  METHOD  OF  PRAYER. 

This  “  Pearl  of  Prayers  ”  teaches  clearly  the  true  Method 
of  Prayer.  It  shows  that  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  brevity  are 
its  essential  characteristics.  It  is  itself  so  compact,  concise, 
concentrated,  that  it  rebukes  the  rambling  verbosity  into  which 
our  devotion  too  frequently  degenerates. 

We  are  to  express  in  the  simplest  way  the  sincere  feeling  of 
our  hearts.  We  must,  first  of  all,  have  a  deep  and  genuine 
longing.  “  Easiness  of  desire  is  a  great  enemy  of  a  good  man’s 
prayer,”  says  Jeremy  Taylor.  What  do  you  really  and  ardent¬ 
ly  long  for?  When  you  clearly  know  that,  and  feel  the  in¬ 
tense  passion  of  your  heart’s  desire,  then  come  quickly  to  the 
point  with  God,  and  pour  out  your  soul  without  tedious  repeti¬ 
tion. 

Both  of  these  points  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
Indifference  and  languid  interest  clip  the  wings  of  prayer,  and 
it  goes  no  farther  than  the  lips.  There  must  be  eager  aspira¬ 
tion,  the  urgent  wish  for  better  things,  the  soul  awake  and 
alert  to  enter  into  loving  communion  with  the  Father,  if  we 
would  pray  aright.  Dean  Farrar  was  right  when  he  said, 
“Prayer,  which  we  deem  so  easy,  which  we  perform  so  per¬ 
functorily,  is,  when  it  is  real  prayer,  the  passion  of  an  effort, 
the  wrestling  of  a  life.  Prayers  which  are  not  uttered  from 
the  heart  are  but  forms,  and  functions,  and  idle  breaths  of  ar¬ 
ticulated  air.”  And  we  may  well  ponder  the  kindred  state¬ 
ment  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  who  says,  “  Prayer  which  is 
not  really  earnest,  as  earnest  as  our  poor  wavering  hearts  and 
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wandering  thoughts  and  imperfect  consciousness  can  make  it 
is  not  prayer  at  all.  It  is  a  talking  to  the  winds,  and  not  to 
God.  The  arrow  which  is  to  shoot  into  heaven  must  fly  from 
the  bow  strained  to  its  very  utmost  tension.” 

We  must  beware,  also,  of  the  error  of  the  old  rabbis,  who 
thought  they  would  be  heard  of  God  because  of  their  “much 
speaking.”  One  of  their  sayings  was,  “  Prolix  prayer  pro¬ 
longs  life.”  Our  Lord  transfixes  this  fallacy  with  his  warning 
against  “  vain  repetitions.”  Luther  had  caught  his  mean¬ 
ing  when  he  said,  “  Many  words  and  little  meaning  is  heath¬ 
enish;  few  words  and  much  meaning  is  Christian.” 

Perhaps  as  good  counsel  as  can  be  given  on  this  point  is  to 
be  found  in  the  words  of  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor,  who  says: 
“  Be  brief,  but  let  not  your  brevity  kill  your  earnestness. 
Pray  in  telegrams,  and  let  your  heart  go  with  each  message. 
Let  your  petitions  be  arrowy,  at  once  in  their  point,  their  vim. 
their  directness,  their  force.” 

Dr.  Chalmers  commended  the  prayers  of  Doddridge  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  “  intensely  businesslike.”  He  wasted  no  words  in 
getting  directly  at  the  point  which  he  wished  to  press,  and 
then  he  plead  his  case  with  ardor  and  confidence.  Yet  while 
we  are  not  to  drone  out  tedious  prayers,  which  weary  ourselves 
and  others,  we  are  to  take  time  enough  for  warm-hearted 
communion  with  our  Father,  and  we  must  not  be  so  abrupt  as 
to  lose  the  sense  of  loving  companionship  with  the  Infinite 
Fnend.  spirit  of  prayer. 

The  Spirit  of  Prayer,  which  is  emphasized  by  these  words 
of  devotion  given  by  our  Saviour,  is  of  course  the  spirit  of 
Christ  himself.  If  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ  as  we  pray, 
we  cannot  go  amiss.  If  his  feeling  is  ours,  so  that  we  loi^  for 
the  things  he  longs  for,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  offer  accep¬ 
table  prayer. 
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We  are  told  elsewhere  by  Jesus  that  we  are  to  ask  in  his 
name,  and  a  large  promise  is  g^ven  to  those  who  thus  ap¬ 
proach  the  mercy-seat.  But  there  is  no  magic  in  the  syllables 
that  compose  that  Name  by  which  the  mere  repetition  of  it  can 
secure  a  blessing.  Our  Master  never  encouraged  supersti¬ 
tious  credulity  of  this  sort.  He  meant  to  teach  us  that  we  are 
to  draw  near  to  God  as  the  sincere  disciples  of  Jesus ;  as  those 
who  by  him  have  been  brought  back  to  loving  loyalty  to  God ; 
as  those  who  are  learning  of  him  how  to  live  nobly  and  divine¬ 
ly;  as  those  who,  seeking  to  incarnate  his  spirit  and  purpose, 
are  trying  to  express  his  ideal  in  daily  conduct.  Such  an  one 
is  surely  in  the  way  of  blessing. 

Those  were  wise  words  of  James  Freeman  Clarke,  when  he 
gave  his  interpretation  of  this  direction  of  our  Saviour :  “  To 
pray  ‘  in  the  name  of  Christ  ’  means  that  when  we  pray  we  are 
to  be  in  Christ’s  spirit ;  to  forget  our  vanity,  selfishness,  ego¬ 
tism  ;  to  desire  the  good  of  others ;  the  coming  of  God’s  King¬ 
dom  of  love ;  to  pray  in  submission,  saying,  ‘  Not  my  will,  but 
thine,  be  done.’  If  we  pray  thus,  we  may  ask  what  we  will, 
and  it  shall  be  done  unto  us,  for  we  shall  ask  only  what  God 
wills.  We  shall  ask  for  his  Holy  Spirit,  for  power  to  do  good, 
and  be  good,  and  that  power  will  certainly  come.  We  shall 
be  lifted  out  of  our  doubts,  our  anxiety,  our  fear  of  evil,  and 
be  inspired  with  courage  and  hope  and  power.” 

The  spirit  of  Christ  in  which  we  ought  to  pray  is  well  ex¬ 
emplified  in  this  model  prayer.  It  is  the  spirit  of  entire  devotion 
to  God ;  of  eagerness  for  his  kingdom ;  of  complete  submission 
to  his  will ;  and  of  thoroughgoing  brotherhood  with  men. 

Entire  devotion  to  God  was  a  preeminent  characteristic  of 
Jesus.  He  knew  God;  he  trusted  him  perfectly;  he  was  one 
with  him  in  feeling,  in  purpose,  in  life.  It  was  his  meat  and 
drink  to  do  the  Father’s  will.  It  was  his  mission  to  enable 
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men  to  understand  God,  so  that  they  would  love  and  trust  and 
serve  him  naturally  and  spontaneously.  In  all  his  thoughts 
and  words  and  deeds,  God  was  in  the  foreground.  He  exalted 
him  in  his  teaching.  He  glorified  him  in  his  life.  If  we  had 
more  of  this  spirit,  there  would  be  less  of  the  petty  and  merely 
human  in  our  prayers,  and  we  should  magnify  God  more. 

Eagerness  for  the  kingdom  of  God  also  shines  out  with  pe¬ 
culiar  luster  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  He  knew  that  the  Eternal 
Purpose  was  steadily  working  out  a  sovereign  plan  of  infinite 
blessing  for  mankind.  He  knew  that  God  was  in  all  human 
history,  steadily  developing  life  toward  an  ideal.  He  expected 
that  in  the  age-long  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  right  and 
wrong,  right  would  conquer  in  the  end,  and  good  would  be 
triumphant.  He  declared  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at 
hand,  and  not  far  away;  that  it  had  begun  to  be;  and  while 
it  was  only  the  twilight  of  the  new  day  for  humanity,  it 
would  increase  till  the  full  splendor  of  noonday  should  flood 
the  earth  with  the  light  of  life  all  devoted  to  truth  and  love 
and  God.  He  had  a  passion  for  this  kingdom  of  God.  He 
lived  for  it,  and  died  for  it.  He  made  it  a  central  feature  of  his 
prayer,  and  so  should  we. 

Complete  submission  to  God’s  will  has  found  in  no  one  else 
such  beautiful  and  touching  illustration  as  in  Christ.  It  was 
manifest  in  his  eagerness  to  do  God’s  will,  and  to  further  his 
Father’s  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  It  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  crucial  hour  of  his  agony,  when  his  flesh  shrank 
from  the  anguish  of  the  suffering  it  was  to  endure,  but  when 
his  great  spirit  accepted  the  divine  plan,  welcoming  the  cross, 
that,  as  the  Captain  of  salvation,  he  might  be  made  perfect 
through  suffering.  “  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt,”  is  the 
keynote  of  every  prayer  of  his.  When  the  bitterest  cup  of 
human  anguish  was  pressed  to  his  lips,  he  cried,  “  My  Father, 
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if  this  cannot  pass  away  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done.” 

This,  then,  must  be  the  proviso  in  every  true  prayer,  “  Not 
my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.”  We  are  not  to  dictate  to  God. 
We  may  plead  for  what  our  hearts  long  for,  but  when  we  have 
presented  our  request,  we  must  bow  before  the  Infinite  wis¬ 
dom  and  love  of  our  Father,  and  say,  “  Thy  will  be  done.” 
And  we  shall  ever  surely  find  that  our  true  happiness  lies  in 
harmonizing  our  human  wills  with  the  Divine  will. 

The  spirit  of  Christ  is  also  the  spirit  of  thoroughgoing 
brotherhood  with  mankind.  It  is  a  social  spirit,  realizing  that 
mankind  is  one  great  family,  and  eager  for  the  welfare  of  all 
the  brothers  and  sisters  in  that  vast  family  circle,  as  well  as 
our  own.  The  fact  that  the  plural  pronoun  is  used  all  through 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  a  significant  hint  that  it  is  to  voice  the 
worship  of  many,  not  of  one  alone.  “  Our  Father,”  ”  our 
daily  bread,”  “  our  debts,”  ”  deliver  us  from  evil,” — these  in¬ 
dicate  the  common  needs  and  burdens  of  mankind.  The  soli¬ 
darity  of  humanity  is  felt  as  we  wait  together  before  the  com¬ 
mon  mercy-seat.  We  draw  closer  to  all  our  fellow-men  in  the 
bonds  of  fellowship  as  we  repeat  these  petitions  together. 

It  is  this  pulse  beat  of  Fraternity  throbbing  through  this 
model  prayer  that  prompts  us  to  social  devotion.  Not  the 
closet  of  the  solitary  worshiper,  nor  the  temple  when  a  gpreat 
multitude  lifts  the  alleluias  of  praise,  is  the  place  where  alone 
we  may  keep  company  with  God ;  but  the  social  circle  of  be¬ 
lievers,  when  ”  two  or  three  ”  are  met  together  with  Jesus  in 
the  midst,  or  the  larger  gathering  of  devout  disciples  of  the 
household  of  faith  where  the  presence  of  the  Father  is  realized, 
—these  also  are  the  places  where  a  blessing  is  outpoured  upon 
the  heart,  and  the  nobler  life  is  enriched  and  energized. 

THE  POWER  OF  PRAYER. 

It  emphasizes  also  the  Power  of  Prayer.  No  one  will  deny 
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its  power  upon  the  soul  of  him  who  prays.  Had  it  no  other 
value,  this  reflex  influence,  by  which  it  soothes  and  elevates 
and  inspires  him  who  thus  comes  face  to  face  with  God,  would 
make  it  a  blessing  one  cannot  afford  to  miss.  A  multitude  of 
witnesses  testifies  to  its  great  helpfulness.  It  clarifies  thought, 
renews  courage,  energizes  the  will,  and  ennobles  the  life. 

Eh-.  Theodore  Bulkeley  Hyslop,  an  eminent  brain-specialist 
in  England,  has  given  interesting  testimony  on  this  point  in 
a  recent  address  before  the  British  Medical  Association.  He 
says :  “  As  an  alienist,  and  one  whose  whole  life  has  been 

concerned  with  the  sufferings  of  the  human  mind,  I  would 
state  that  of  all  the  hygienic  measures  to  counteract  disturbed 
sleep,  depressed  spirits,  and  all  the  miserable  sequels  of  a  dis¬ 
tressed  mind,  I  would  undoubtedly  give  the  first  place  to  the 
simple  habit  of  prayer.  Let  there  be  but  the  habit  of  nightly 
communion,  not  as  a  mendicant,  nor  repeating  of  words  more 
adapted  to  the  tongue  of  a  sage,  but  as  a  humble  individual 
who  submerges  or  asserts  his  individuality  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  great  whole.  Such  a  habit  does  more  to  clean  the  spirit, 
and  strengthen  the  soul  to  overcome  mere  incidental  emotion¬ 
alism,  than  any  other  therapeutic  agency  known  to  me.” 

Edward  Payson  said  when  a  student ;  “  Since  I  began  to 
beg  God’s  blessing  on  my  studies,  I  have  done  more  in  a  week 
than  in  a  whole  year  before.”  Martin  Luther  confessed  his 
constant  dependence  upon  it  in  the  midst  of  his  arduous  toils, 
saying,  “  I  have  so  much  to  do  that  I  cannot  get  on  without 
three  hours  a  day  of  praying.”  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  emi¬ 
nent  jurist,  found  that  it  steadied  and  strengthened  him  for  his 
legal  tasks,  saying,  “  If  I  omit  praying,  and  reading  God’s 
word,  in  the  morning,  nothing  goes  well  all  day.” 

If  it  be  said  that  these  were  men  of  cloistered  quiet,  we  have 
similar  testimony  from  men  of  action.  General  Henry  Have- 
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lock  was  wont  to  rise  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  if  his 
army  was  to  march  at  six  o’clock,  rather  than  miss  his  “  morn¬ 
ing  watch”  with  God.  Each  morning  in  General  Charles 
George  Gordon’s  army,  the  white  handkerchief  spread  on  the 
ground  before  his  closed  tent-flaps  told  the  soldiers  that  their 
commander  was  spending  an  hour  in  the  council  chamber  of  the 
Heavenly  King.  It  was  in  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  new 
stimulus  and  strength  are  brought  to  the  praying  soul  that 

Archbishop  Trench  wrote; — 

“We  kneel,  how  weak!  we  rise,  how  full  of  power! 

Why,  therefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  the  wrong. 

Or  others, — that  w’e  are  not  always  strong ; 

That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care; 

That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be. 

Anxious,  or  troubled,  w’hen  with  us  is  prayer. 

And  Joy,  and  strength,  and  courage,  are  with  Thee!” 

It  is  but  an  enlargement  of  this  thought  to  say  that  prayer 
adds  efficiency  to  all  noble  service.  It  not  only  enkindles  the 
mind,  but  it  empowers  the  arm,  and  gives  fresh  impetus  to 
action.  Man  locks  arms  with  God,  and  they  work  together 
for  the  desired  results,  if  it  be  such  as  God  chooses.  We  must 
not  fail  to  do  our  part.  Our  work  in  cooperation  with  God  is 
one  of  the  necessary  factors  in  securing  the  desired  answer  to 
our  prayers.  Frederick  Douglass  used  to  say  that  when  a  slave 
he  often  prayed  for  freedom,  but  he  never  found  an  answer 
to  that  prayer  till  he  prayed  with  his  feet.  “  Whoso  labors 
faithfully,  he  prays  twice,”  says  the  proverb.  It  is  also  true 
that  he  who  joins  earnest  prayer  with  his  work,  finds  that  he 
can  work  with  triple  power. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Queen  Mary  said  that  she  “  feared 
the  prayers  of  John  Knox  more  than  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men.”  She  knew  that  such  a  man  plus  God  was  invincible. 

In  the  fields  of  Christian  service  it  has  been  proved,  times 
without  number,  that  prayer  adds  to  the  worker’s  equipment 
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the  very  power  of  God.  In  the  gentle  ministry  of  comfort ;  in 
the  stirring  message  that  is  to  arouse  conscience  and  enlist  the 
will;  in  planning  and  leading  campaigns  for  social  betterment- 
in  the  broad  field  of  missionary  activity  which  aims  to  evange¬ 
lize  a  country  or  a  world,  how  weak  is  human  endeavor,  until 
it  is  reinforced  with  power  from  on  high !  Prayer  binds  man’s 
effort  to  the  arm  of  God. 

But  the  power  of  prayer  is  much  greater  than  this.  We 
may  confi<lently  affirm  that  prayer  actually  secures  results 
which  would  not  have  been  produced  except  through  its  agency. 
Scripture  vindicates  this  statement  with  many  examples.  The 
pages  of  Christian  history  afford  many  illustrations  of  it. 

We  should,  of  course,  beware  of  making  exaggerated  or 
unscriptural  claims  for  prayer.  Prayer  is  not  dictation  to  God, 
and  he  nowhere  promises  that  he  will  grant  every  petition  in 
the  exact  way  we  ask.  It  would  be  disastrous  if  human  ignor* 
ance  and  finite  folly  could  prescribe  to  Infinite  wisdom  and 
love  a  precise  method  of  action.  No  greater  misfortune  could 
befall  us  than  to  have  certain  requests  of  ours  literally  granted. 
But  we  should  not  suppose  that  God  fails  to  hear  and  answer 
us  when  we  do  not  receive  just  wdiat  we  craved.  If  our 
prayer  be  genuine,  and  Divine  mercy  withholds  the  fancied 
boon  we  sought,  God  will  answer  us  by  giving  us  some  better 
blessing.  Bishop  Hall  was  right  when  he  said:  “Good 
prayers  never  come  creeping  home.  I  am  sure  I  shall  receive 
either  what  I  ask,  or  what  I  should  ask.” 

Rarely  has  this  been  better  stated  than  by  Dr.  Maltbie  D. 
Babcock :  “  Are  the  honest,  earnest  prayers  of  God’s  children 
always  heard?  Alwaj-s.  Are  they  always  answered?  Always. 
In  the  way  we  expect?  Not  always.  If  a  hungry  child  asks 
a  scorpion,  will  his  father  give  him  a  scorpion?  Not  if  he 
knows  how  to  give  his  children  good  things  to  eat.  Because 
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our  Heavenly  Father  knows  how  to  give  good  gifts,  we  may 
ask  with  perfect  confidence  for  what  we  want.  He  will  give 
what  is  best.” 

With  full  recogfnition  of  the  fact  that  God’s  best  answer  to 
some  petitions  is  a  denial,  and  that  the  literal  granting  of  all 
our  requests  would  turn  the  fair  order  of  the  world  into 
chaos,  we  may  yet  assert  with  confidence  that  God  often  grants 
the  very  blessings  we  pray  for. 

Nor  does  his  statement  conflict  with  what  we  know  of  the 
reign  of  law.  What  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  are  simply  the 
customary  and  invariable  methods  of  God’s  action.  These 
methods  are  wise  and  good.  By  adhering  to  them  God  works 
out  immeasurable  blessing  for  all  his  creatures.  We  have  no 
right  to  ask  him  to  set  them  aside  and  act  in  an  arbitrary  and 
lawless  way  for  the  gratification  of  a  personal  desire.  The 
blessings  he  confers  through  his  laws  are  unspeakably  greater 
than  those  he  could  confer  if  he  were  a  capricious  God,  being 
constantly  persuaded  to  disregard  these  wise  methods  of  action 
by  the  entreaties  of  his  children,  who  are  neither  wise  enough 
nor  unselfish  enough  to  see  what  is  best. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  God  to  set  aside  his  laws  in  order 
to  grant  our  petitions.  He  answers  prayer  by  means  of  his 
laws,  and  our  communion  and  cooperation  with  him  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  system  by  which  law  works  out  the 
desired  result.  We  are  ourselves  constantly  interfering  with 
the  so-called  fixed  order  of  nature.  Our  desires  prompt  the 
will ;  the  free  will  expresses  itself  in  action ;  our  action  works 
in  and  through  the  laws  of  nature,  and  secures  results  which 
the  order  of  nature  by  itself  could  never  have  produced.  The 
teeming  harvests  of  autumn,  the  humble  homes  and  splendid 
palaces  of  civilization,  the  triumphs  of  science  and  art,  every¬ 
where  show  how  man,  cooperating  with  God  through  natural 
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law,  secures  results  of  immense  value.  But  surely  God  can 
work  in  and  through  his  laws  more  freely  and  effectively  than 
we,  for  he  understands  them  perfectly.  God  transcends  the 
laws  he  has  made,  and  can  use  other  methods  of  action  if  ht 
chooses.  God’s  power  to  change  the  course  of  nature  how  and 
when  he  pleases  is  undisputed.  But  when  we  pray  in  faith  we 
are  not  asking  for  a  miracle,  but  that  God  will  use  his  own  wise 
laws  so  as  to  give  us  the  blessing.  And  our  prayer  puts  us  into 
such  connection  with  him  that  by  means  of  our  prayer  he  can 
often  give  us  just  what  we  desire. 

The  perplexity  which  some  feel  with  regard  to  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  ought  to  be  much  relieved  by  perceiving  that  God 
answers  our  petitions  without  setting  aside  or  suspending  his 
beneficent  system  of  law.  Professor  George  P.  Fisher  has 
stated  the  case  in  a  nutshell :  “  To  represent  God  as  moved  by 
prayer  to  grant  what  he  is  asked  to  give,  does  not  imply  that 
he  is  mutable  in  character,  but  it  implies  the  opposite.  For  the 
prayer  is  a  new  fact  ....  Through  the  instrumentality  of 
nature  and  its  laws  the  human  will  can  produce  effects  (as  in 
raising  the  arm,  or  pumping  water  out  of  a  well).  If  man 
can  produce  a  shower  of  rain,  God  can.  If  nature  is  thus 
plastic  in  the  hands  of  the  creature,  how  much  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  Creator.” 

Prayer  has  power,  therefore,  because  the  ardor  of  our  hu¬ 
man  desire  is  brought  home  to  the  heart  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  and  God  and  man  cooperate  in  and  through  the  laws 
which  God  has  established  to  secure  the  blessing  longed  for. 
Sometimes  this  is  accomplished  by  God’s  giving  to  a  man 
vision  and  strength  to  do  the  things  necessary  to  gain  the  de¬ 
sired  end.  We  are  ourselves  important  factors  in  gettings 
our  prayers  answered.  Our  failure  to  act  may  often  cheat  us 
of  the  blessing. 
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Sometimes  the  power  of  our  desires,  poured  out  to  God  in 
earnest  entreaty,  touches  other  springs  of  action,  occult  and 
hidden  from  our  view,  which  in  some  way  mysterious  to  us 
brings  to  us  the  blessing.  A  striking  illustration  given  by  Dr. 
William  M.  Taylor  shows  how  God,  through  the  common  oper¬ 
ations  of  nature,  may  answer  the  petition  of  his  children: 
“There  is  an  inland  city,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  is 
supplied  with  water  from  a  river  that  flows  near  it.  The 
method  is  as  follows :  in  a  small  house  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  there  is  an  engine  which  goes  day  and  night,  pumping 
water  from  the  stream  into  the  main  pipe  which  leads  to  the 
city.  The  demand  in  the  city  regulates  the  motion  of  the  en¬ 
gine  ;  so  that  the  more  water  is  drawn  off,  the  faster  the  engine 
goes.  But  when  a  fire  occurs,  some  one  in  the  city  touches  a 
spring,  which  rings  a  bell  in  the  engine-room;  on  hearing 
which  the  engineer,  by  the  turning  of  a  lever,  causes  the  en¬ 
gine  to  move  with  such  rapidity  as  to  charge  the  mains  to  their 
greatest  capacity,  so  that  when  the  hose  is  attached  to  the 
plugs,  water  is  sent  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  building  in  the 
place.  Thus  an  extraordinary  demand  is  met  through  the 
ordinary  channel.  And  if  this  can  be  accomplished  by  human 
skill  in  a  single  instance,  who  shall  say  that  the  all-wise  God 
has  not  adjusted  the  usual  operations  of  his  universe  so  as  to 
admit  of  his  meeting  unusual  emergencies  through  them  ?” 

It  requires  no  miracle,  then,  to  answer  our  prayers.  God 
working  freely  through  his  laws  can  respond  to  us  as  easily  as 
parents  can  give  good  things  to  their  children  when  they  ask. 
We  can  go  to  him  with  hearty  confidence,  and  pour  out  the 
longings  of  the  heart  with  the  assurance  that  we  shall  be  heard 
and  answered.  The  giving  of  this  model  prayer  by  our  Lord 
is  evidence  enough  that  prayer  is  not  an  empty  form,  but  has 
power  to  win  a  blessing. 
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Thus  does  this  “  Pearl  of  Prayers  ”  emphasize  the  Need 
the  Method,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Power  of  prayer.  It  advances 
from  the  voice  of  adoration  with  which  it  opens  to  the  joyful 
doxology  with  which  it  closes, — a  doxology  preserved  to  us 
not  by  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
but  by  the  immemorial  usage  and  custom  of  the  church. 

In  its  stately  progress  from  start  to  finish  it  touches  nearly 
every  variety  of  human  need  and  religious  desire. 

It  is  the  prayer  of  trustful  sonship :  “  Our  Father.” 

It  is  the  worshiper’s  prayer :  “  Hallowed  be  thy  name.” 

It  is  the  missionary’s  prayer :  “  Thy  kingdom  come.” 

It  is  the  patient  sufferer’s  prayer :  “  Thy  will  be  done.” 

It  is  the  hungry  man’s  prayer :  “  Give  daily  bread.” 

It  is  the  sinner’s  prayer :  “  Forgive  us  our  debts.” 

It  is  the  Christian  pilgrim’s  prayer :  “  Lead  us  not  into 

temptation.” 

It  is  the  Christian  victor’s  prayer :  “  Deliver  us  from  evil.” 

Then,  in  prophetic  anticipation  of  that  gracious  triumph 
which  God  will  give  over  every  evil  when  his  great  plan  is 
fully  consummated,  there  comes  the  outburst  of  praise,  which 
ascribes  to  our  Father-king  dominion  and  honor  eternal.  It 
is  like  a  snatch  of  melody  from  the  angel  song  echoing  through 
the  twilight  of  our  world.  The  ecstatic  chant  of  the  “multi¬ 
tude  which  no  man  can  number,”  worshiping  before  the  great 
white  throne,  floats  down  to  earth,  and  blends  itself  with  our 
devotion.  We  catch  a  jubilant  phrase  out  of  the  Hallelujah 
chorus  of  the  skies,  and  earth  and  heaven  unite  in  the  glad 
acclaim, — 

“  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
forever.  Amen.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

LESSING’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 
by  the  reverend  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

Lessing  is  a  figure  of  quite  surpassing  interest,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  fact  that  in  him  that  great  modern  outgrowth  known 
as  German  literature  took  its  rise.  He  laid  the  foundations  of 
Germany’s  intellectual  life,  freeing  its  culture  from  the  fetters 
of  theology.  But  our  interest  here  centers  in  Lessing  as  one 
who  may  be  fairly  regarded  as,  in  sorne  sense,  the  founder  of 
Philosophy  of  Religion  in  modem  times.  No  doubt  the  natural 
theolog)'  of  his  age  still  held  him  in  some  ways,  but  he  first 
applied  the  notion  of  a  progressive  historical  development  to 
the  interpretation  of  positive  religions.  The  evolutional  char¬ 
acter  of  religion,  the  idea  of  revelation  as  a  progressive  training 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  conception  of  Christianity  as  but 
marking  one  great  stage  in  the  Divine  education  of  mankind, 
such  was  Lessing’s  discovery.  No  doubt  his  originality  has 
been  often  exaggerated,  many  of  his  ideas  having  been  antici¬ 
pated  by — amongst  others — Origen,  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  and 
Leibnitz.  Spinoza  he  deeply  studied,  not,  however,  attaching 
himself  strictly  to  his  system.  But  never  before  Lessing  had 
this  great  progressive  idea  of  the  Divine  education  of  the  race 
been  advanced  with  such  strength  of  thought  and  charm  of 
style.  Much  indeed  it  was  to  have  it  in  days  when  men  were 
driven  to  Deism  for  lack  of  any  more  spiritual  theology.  The 
conception  of  Lessing  is,  that  in  God’s  great  schoolbook  of 
Time,  each  of  the  historic  religions  is  a  lesson  set  for  human¬ 
ity’s  learning.  This  involves  the  non-finality  of  any  one  of  them. 
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Lessing  not  only  held  that  “  what  we  call  education  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  revelation  in  the  race,”  but,  after  working  out  his  thesis 
that  “  education  is  revelation  ”  and  “  revelation  education  ” 
asks  whether  there  is  not  for  this  purpose  eternity  before  us 
(“  1st  nicht  die  ganze  Ewigkeit  mein?”). 

Lessing  works  out  his  conception  with  a  tendency  too  intel¬ 
lectual  ;  his  thought  is  too  circumscribed,  moving  within  Juda¬ 
ism  and  Christianity ;  what  he  aimed  at  is  still  our  need,  but 
on  more  comprehensive  range.  In  his  “Nathan  the  Wise” 
Lessing  really  seeks  to  inveigh  against  the  bigoted  adherence 
to  a  dominant  religion,  and  against  religious  creed  without 
correspondent  life,  going  so  far  even  as  to  identify  religion 
with  morality.  This  too  exclusive  stress  on  morality,  to  the 
neglect  of  truly  religious  world-view,  is  a  defect  or  one-sided¬ 
ness  found  not  only  in  Lessing,  but  also  in  Kant  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  thought  of  the  time.  But  his  aim,  no  doubt,  was  to  in¬ 
sist  on  right  doing  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  counteractive  to  undue 
theological  insistence  on  the  doctrine  of  reward  and  punish¬ 
ment.  Lessing’s  acceptance  of  revelation  yet  left  him  in  the 
end — like  his  age — ^with  only  natural  religion,  for  religion 
would  become  independent  of  even  the  New  Testament.  The 
historic  religions  would  really  become  but  forms  of  the  one 
universal  religion  of  humanity.  In  all  this  historic  develop¬ 
ment,  the  ego  or  individual  factor  is,  to  Lessing,  pure  mind, 
and  not  nature,  as  might  be  wrongly  supposed. 

Religion  is  to  Lessing  always  a  thing  anterior  to  its  records, 
and  it  is  this  inner  truth  of  religion  which  alone  gives  worth 
to  its  records  or  traditions.  To  distinguish  the  form  from  the 
spirit,  and  to  discriminate  between  essential  and  non-essential- 
such  was  Lessing’s  theological  aim.  And  this  is  not  always 
easy :  he  makes  Nathan  say — 
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“  To  And  the  first  txue  ring. 

It  was  as  great  a  puzzle  as  for  us 
To  find  the  one  true  faith.” 

The  complete  sincerity  and  independence  of  Lessing  kept  him 
from  ever  accepting  truth  on  mere  authority,  and  without  the 
sanction  of  his  whole  nature.  It  is  this  strength  of  his  moral 
nature  which  saves  the  clear  reflective  work  of  Lessing  from 
coldness.  Hence  he  is  never  a  mere  self-satisfied  destroyer, 
but  remains  a  spirit  essentially  religious  and  reverent,  and 
keenly  alive  to  the  sway  of  cosmopolitan  reason.  He  carries 
the  Reformational  spirit  of  free  inquiry  to  its  legitimate  in¬ 
fluence  on  literature,  philosophy,  and  religious  criticism. 

Not  against  Christianity  itself,  of  course,  but  only  against 
prevailing  types  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  were  the  arrows  of 
Lessing’s  criticism  directed.  He  had  a  complete  triumph  over 
Goetze  and  others,  and  suffered  in  prestige  perhaps  more  in  the 
house  of  his  friends,  when  Nicolai,  head  of  the  so-called  Party 
of  Enlightenment  (Aufkldriing),  allowed  the  bright  religion 
of  reason  to  g^ow  into  a  dull  rationalism.  Lessing’s  letters  on 
Goetze  and  Bibliolatpy  do  not,  however,  make  pleasant  read¬ 
ing,  the  current  of  controversial  feeling  is  so  strongly  present 
in  them.  Amid  the  controversial  elements  occur  clear  and 
characteristic  insistences  like  the  following :  the  letter  is  not  the 
spirit,  and  the  Bible  is  not  religion ;  there  was  religion  before 
there  was  a  Bible,  and  Christianity  before  evangelists  and 
apostles  had  written ;  the  whole  truth  of  the  Christian  religion 
cannot  possibly  depend  upon  these  writings ;  if  they  were  lost, 
the  religion  taught  by  them  might  still  subsist;  the  scriptural 
traditions  are  to  be  explained  from  the  internal  truth  of  religion. 
Such  were  Lessing’s  insistences,  poured  forth  from  a  spirit 
scornful  of  those  defenses  of  the  faith  which  he  felt  were 
enough  to  betray  any  cause. 
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With  rare  and  noble  courage  Lessing  published  the  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Reimarus,  in  scorn  of  consequence.  In  them  what  may 
be  called  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  that  prodigy  of  learmng, 
Reimarus,  were  set  forth,  in  vindication  of  the  sacredness  of 
reason,  and  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  as  against  the  pre* 
tensions  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  time.  As  for  Lessing  him¬ 
self,  he  was  more  critic  than  systematic  philosopher  and  theo¬ 
logian,  devising  more  than  doing,  and  discovering  weak  posi¬ 
tions  more  than  defending  strong  ones.  That  is  to  say,  he  sug¬ 
gests  and  inspires  more  than  he  directly  or  systematically 
teaches.  His  work  is  unified  by  the  idea  of  progressive  human¬ 
ity,  by  his  keen  interest  in  truth,  and  by  his  unfailing  spiritual 
aim.  The  germinant  and  positive  elements  of  his  teaching  have 
made  his  influence  on  subsequent  thought  great,  as  witness  Heg¬ 
el,  Goethe,  Heine,  and  many  others.  Hardly  any  of  his  passages 
has  aroused  more  interest  than  that  which,  occurring  in  one  of 
his  controversial  writings  in  1778,  contains  the  declaration  that, 
if  God  offered  him  truth  in  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
nothing  but  the  ever-active  impulse  for  truth,  Lessing  would 
choose  to  wander  in  error  in  order  to  win  truth,  rather  than 
possess  and  enjoy  it.  However  much  it  may  have  been  praised, 
or  however  much  it  may  attract  and  fascinate  one,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  it  approval  in  any  unqualified  way. 

For,  what  is  tnith  that  the  honest  seeker  after  it  should  be  so 
much  afraid  of  its  possession  ?  Why  not  be  more  careful  to 
maintain  the  honesty  and  sincerity  implied  in  our  professed 
search  for  its  acquirement  ?  What  but  the  possession  of  the  truth 
gives  to  life  its  peerless  value,  objective  truth  being  there  to  be 
sought?  Life  is  surely  possession  as  well  as  progression:  it 
can  be  no  mere  seeking  and  becoming,  with  never  a  finding  and 
being  something  positive  and  definite :  it  is  a  progress  in,  and 
not  merely  towards,  the  truth.  Life  is  attainment  as  well  as  ad- 
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vancement,  and  the  advancement  lies  through  attainment. 
Besides,  we  need  not  fear  that  the  truth  will  be  so  easily  pos¬ 
sessed,  that  our  possession  of  it  will  be  so  easily  completed. 
Our  possession  of  it  is  never  complete  and  once  for  all.  Les¬ 
sing  needlessly  exaggerates  a  great  truth,  namely,  that  the 
truth  does  not  exist  for  us  till  we  learn  to  love  and  believe  it. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Malebranche  and  Richter  both  uttered 
similar  sentiments  to  Lessing,  so  impressed,  apparently,  were 
they  with  the  fact  that  true  being  is  dynamic  rather  than  static. 

Lessing  had  no  love  for  such  orthodox  conceptions  of  Deity 
as  that  of  an  extra-mundane,  personal  Cause  of  the  world,  and 
confessed  he  knew  only  Trav,  not  thereby,  however,  com¬ 
mitting  himself  to  thoroughgoing  Spinozism.  Lessing  held 
to  the  complete  rationality  of  Revelation,  which  goes  not 
beyond  reason  as  such.  He  held  that  the  very  nature  of  a  Rev¬ 
elation  calls  for  a  certain  submission  of  reason,  but  reason 
therein  only  expresses  a  just  conviction  of  its  own  limitations. 
Reason  is  to  Lessing  a  thing  of  becoming,  and  the  form  of 
Revelation  is  necessary  to  it  as  the  integument  of  the  truths  of 
reason.  The  fact  that  it  contains  truth  transcending  our  reason 
is  to  Lessing  an  argument  in  its  favor — not  an  objection. 
“What  would  it  be  if  it  revealed  nothing?”  Gradual  and  pro¬ 
gressive  must  revelation  be,  assuming  some  external  and 
authoritative  form,  but  not  to  be  identified  with  any  of  its  posi¬ 
tive  forms.  Eternal  truths,  independent  of  historical  evidence, 
form  the  sum  of  religion  to  Lessing.  It  will  be  seen  how  little 
Lessing  attempts  account  of  the  manner,  and  even  possibility, 
of  Revelation.  Even  the  Christian  religfion  was  for  him  des¬ 
tined  to  pass  like  the  Jewish,  and  indeed  Lessing  sits  lightly 
to  all  positive  religions. 

It  seems  a  somewhat  absurdly  large  claim  Lessing  makes 
for  human  development,  when,  introductory  to  his  “  Education 
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of  the  Human  Race,”  he  asks :  “  Why  will  we  not  rather  see 
in  all  the  positive  religions  nothing  but  the  order  of  march  in 
which  the  human  understanding  in  every  place  could  solely  and 
alone  develop  itself,  and  is  still  to  develop  itself  further,  than 
either  smile  or  be  angry  at  any  one  of  them  ?”  For  he  tends  to 
find  in  the  nature  and  development  of  man  the  foundation  of 
the  positive  religions.  His  also  is  the  idea  that  revelation  makes 
known,  much  earlier,  truths  that  would  later  be  discovered  by 
developed  reason,  but  this  idea  is  not  new,  being,  in  fact,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen;  only,  it  is  given 
stronger  or  more  pronounced  form  by  Lessing.  One  must 
hold  it  for  a  somewhat  absurd  and  mistaken  idea,  for  truths 
discoverable  by  man’s  own  thinking  could  clearly  be  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  historical  action  of  God.  Such  a  mode  of  thinking 
was  made  possible  by  the  tendency  to  put  truth  or  doctrine  as 
thought  by  men  in  the  place  of  God’s  historic  self-reveahngs. 
Such  a  foreshortening  of  human  development  might  be  no 
advantage,  but  very  much  the  reverse ;  and,  in  any  case,  truths 
which  man  could  himself  have  ultimately  found  without  going 
beyond  the  terms  of  nature,  have  no  real  claim  to  be  called 
Revelation.  We  must  account  it  as  of  the  essence  of  Revela¬ 
tion  that  it  deals  with  the  secret  things — not  discoverable  by 
man — that  belong  to  God,  and  relate  to  him. 

But  to  Lessing,  Revelation  had  no  such  intrinsic  value,  and 
carried  with  it  no  such  absolute  necessity :  it  could  be  dropped 
whenever  it  had  served  its  educative  purpose.  In  his  view  that 
positive  religion  was  best  which  had  in  it  the  least  number  of 
additions  to  natural  religion,  Lessing,  like  Kant,  being  infected 
too  much  with  the  abstract  dualism  of  “  positive  ”  and  “  nat¬ 
ural  ”  so  characteristic  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment. 
History  was  to  him  but  the  record  of  “  Enlightenment.”  But 
the  Enlightenment  (Aufkldrung)  was  marked  by  an  inca- 
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parity  for  understanding  the  real  significance  of  history,  and 
in  the  way  he  used  the  opposition  between  eternal  truths  of 
reason  and  accidental  truths  of  history,  Lessing  himself  cannot 
be  said  to  have  transcended  this  incapacity.  Only  later  was 
this  opposition  to  receive  clearer  marking  off  and  treatment. 

The  theory  of  the  education  of  the  race,  as  put  forward  by 
Lessing,  has,  no  doubt,  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  theory 
of  evolution,  with  which,  however,  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement.  Lessing’s  theory  had  the  virtue  to  be  his¬ 
torical,  while  the  evolution  theory  has  not  always  the  merit 
of  making  a  satisfactory  thing  of  the  facts  connected  with  de¬ 
generacy.  Lessing’s  conception  of  education — with  its  fatherly 
character  of  God,  its  great  educational  purposes  for  the  race, 
and  its  eternity  to  work  in — was  indeed  a  great  one,  teaching 
how  that  which  is  in  part  is  being  continually  done  away,  that 
that  which  is  perfect  may  come.  It  certainly  g^ve  a  new  clew 
to  the  understanding  alike  of  Revelation  and  Inspiration,  and 
the  strongly-marked  ethical  character  of  the  whole  process — 
in  each  of  its  three  gjeat  stages  or  periods — deserves  especial 
notice. 

Lessing  laid  enormous  stress  on  Individuality,  and  makes  it 
a  kind  of  moral  basis  for  man’s  life  that  every  one  should  act 
in  the  direction  of  his  individual  perfection.  But,  while  stand¬ 
ing  thus,  in  intuitive  fashion,  for  transcendent  Individualism, 
Lessing,  no  more  than  Herder,  succeeded  in  giving  it  a  specu¬ 
lative  grounding.  But  the  endless  life  for  this  perfection  was 
the  strange  one  of  transmigration,  for  the  Platonic  teachings 
about  transmigrations  of  the  soul  seem  to  have  been  quite  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Lessing.  The  position  of  Lessing  as  to  man’s  i>erson- 
ality  was  expressly  this,  “  If  I  am,  God  is  also;  He  may  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  me,  but  not  I  from  Him.”  Probably  Lessing  did 
not  feel  how  true  is  the  converse  also,  that  if  God  is  not — lacks 
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personality — I  am  not,  and  cannot  pretend  to  personality.  The 
immortality  of  the  soul — like  the  unity  of  God — was  a  truth 
in  Lessing’s  view,  capable  of  demonstration.  But  as  to  im¬ 
mortality,  he  thinks  we  can  dispense  with  the  New  Testament 
just  as,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  he  thinks  we  can 
dispense  with  the  Old. 

Lessing  held  with  a  strange  tenacity  to  Determinism,  loving 
necessity,  it  is  often  said,  almost  as  dearly  as  did  Spinoza. 
And  he  volunteered  what  must  seem  to  us  the  rather  astonish¬ 
ing  opinion  that  “  determinism  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  side 
of  morals.”  But  i>erhaps  it  were  wiser  not  to  take  his  isolated 
sayings  too  seriously.  A  kind  of  ideal  Monism  is  what  we  find 
in  Lessing,  in  whom  thought  is  more  spiritualized  than  in 
Spinoza,  chiefly  through  the  individualistic  teaching  of  Leib¬ 
nitz.  If  Lessing’s  earlier  leanings  were  towards  Deism,  it 
seems  as  though  his  later  experiences  tended  to  Pantheism. 
Pantheist,  however  he  is  not,  albeit  Spinoza  so  deeply  influences 
him,  for  that  influence  is  more  on  the  historico-critical  side, 
than  on  the  philosophical.  His  Deity  was  not  without  super¬ 
natural  cast,  although  set  also  in  natural  relations ;  and  the  free 
and  conscious  Spirit,  who  to  him  represented  Eternal  Provi¬ 
dence,  was  able  to  determine  his  own  ends.  Lessing  even  deals, 
in  speculative  fashion,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  after 
the  examples  of  Augustine,  Aquinas,  and  Melanchthon,  offer¬ 
ing  what  to  him  appears  a  philosophical  equivalent.  Lessing 
understands  the  Trinity  in  the  sense  of  immanent  distinctions. 
His  own  perfections  are  conceived  by  Deity  in  twofold  fashion: 
both  as  single,  and  as  united  in  himself  as  their  sum.  God’s 
thinking  means  creation,  his  ideas  are  actualities,  and  his  crea¬ 
tion  flows  from  his  conceiving  his  i>erfections  singly.  When 
he  conceives  them  as  united,  then  creates  he  the  Son  of  God, 
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his  own  eternal  image ;  and  then  becomes  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
bond  between  Father  and  Son. 

On  what  are  known  as  Mediational  aspects  of  truth,  Lessing 
has  little  to  say,  his  views  being  predominantly  ethical.  Indeed, 
he  is  rather  meagre  in  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  in  his  whole  historic  relations,  although  he  does  deal 
with  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ  and  Original  Sin.  On  the  Res¬ 
urrection  of  our  L.ord,  Lessing  has  something  to  say.  One  of 
the  Fragments  of  Reimarus  published  by  him  attacks  the  resur¬ 
rection  history,  and  Lessing  agrees  so  far  that  the  Gospel  ac¬ 
counts  cannot  be  rid  of  contradictions.  But  he  does  not  on  that 
account  treat  the  resurrection  as  unhistorical.  “  Who,”  he  asks, 
“  has  ever  ventured  to  draw  the  same  inference  in  profane  his¬ 
tory?  If  Livy,  Polybius,  Dionysius,  and  Tacitus,  relate  the 
very  same  event,  it  may  be  the  very  same  battle,  the  very  same 
siege,  each  one  differing  so  much  in  the  details  that  those  of 
the  one  completely  g^ve  the  lie  to  those  of  the  other,  has  any  one 
for  that  reason  ever  denied  the  event  itself  in  which  they 
agree?”  Admitting  thus  the  fact,  Lessing  does  not  yet  seem 
to  have  seen  its  bearing  upon  religious  experience  or  theological 
truth.  The  circumstance  is,  no  doubt,  interesting  also  as  show¬ 
ing  that  Lessing  did  not  always  accept  the  conclusions  of  Rei¬ 
marus,  the  publication  of  whose  Fragments  he  yet  thought 
would  serve  the  interests  of  investigation  and  inquiry  into 
truth.  If  less  subtle,  Lessing  was  certainly  more  candid  than 
Baur  in  this  matter.  It  was  a  pity  that  Lessing  had  not  more 
to  say  on  these  historic  relations  of  Christ,  for  then  he  might 
have  had  opportunity  to  cast  light  over  the  “  foul  broad  ditch,” 
as  he  was  pleased  to  term  it,  of  the  distinction  between  acci¬ 
dental  truths  of  history  and  the  necessary  truths  of  reason. 
He  might  even  have  seen  in  Christ’s  life,  not  an  accident  of 
histor}%  but  a  deliberately  purposed  embodiment  of  truth  for  all 
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time — might,  in  fact,  have  seen  history  become  religion  in  him. 
Lessing — as  many,  with  less  excuse,  have  done  after  him— 
shows  a  strange  lack  of  perception  in  respect  of  the  stability  and 
enrichment  that  accrue  to  the  idea  from  the  historic  fact.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  an  equal  error  when  they  who  cling  to 
historic  fact  are  so  wedded  to  it  as  to  lose  sense  of  .the  truth 
that  it  is  never  more  than  mere  symbol,  representative  of  the 
process  or  idea. 

Eternal  recompenses,  promised  in  the  New  Testament  as 
rewards  of  virtue,  are  to  Lessing  only  means  of  education,  des¬ 
tined  to  gradual  disuse;  virtue  will  at  last — in  the  stage  of 
purity  of  heart — be  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  practiced  for  no 
mere  heavenly  rewards.  That  is  the  time  to  which  Lessing 
looks  forward,  when,  in  the  invisible  march  of  Eternal  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  “  Christianity  of  reason  ”  shall  have  come,  and  men 
will  do  the  good  because  it  is  the  good.  How  much  that  was 
both  needful  and  wholesome  in  these  insistences  needs  no 
pointing  out,  whether  one  agrees  with  Lessing  in  the  entirety 
of  his  teachings  or  not.  The  insight  and  pregnancy  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  which  Lessing  has,  in  such  ways  of  looking  out  upon 
the  future,  given  to  his  religious  conviction,  have  been  very  ex¬ 
pressly  noted  by  Zeller.^ 

The  analytic  clearness  of  Lessing’s  writings  has  been  already 
noticed,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  his  work  was  always  marked 
by  self-consistency.  It  was  much  that  his  deep  soul  and  clear, 
comprehensive  intellect  shunned  the  dry  and  arid  Deism  of  his 
time,  but  more  that  he  should  have  put  forward  such  positive 
truths  as  he  did,  like  so  many  germinal  seeds  of  thought. 
Highly  characteristic  of  the  German  spirit  is  his  work,  with 
its  preeminent  clearness  and  candor.  Dogmatism  of  belief  is 
what  he  opposes,  the  religion  of  the  letter  as  against  that  of  the 
*E.  Zeller,  Vortrfige  und  Abhandlungen  (1877),  vol.  II. 
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spirit.  The  votary  of  Enlightenment  (Anfkldrung),  his  en¬ 
lightenment  yet  leads  him  to  Christianity  as  the  religion  of 
humanity  at  its  highest,  Christian  truths  being  for  him  truths 
for  reason.  Lessing  was  a  powerful  precursor  of  Hegel,  alike 
in  his  developmental  treatment  of  the  positive  religions,  and  in 
his  speculative  treatment  of  dogmas  like  the  Trinity.  He  gave 
the  basal  thought  of  Hegel’s  philosophy  of  religion  in  his  theory 
of  the  education  of  the  race,  while  the  foundation  for  Kant’s 
doctrine  of  ethics  was  laid  in  Lessing’s  insistences  on  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  pure  morality.  If  Lessing  be  held  as  estranged  from 
positive  Christianity,  the  degree  of  his  alienation  is  matter 
on  which  there  is  still  no  complete  agreement.  What  is  beyond 
dispute  is  Lessing’s  significance  for  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
as  a  great  seminal  thinker.  Prophet  and  harbinger  he  was  of 
a  more  truly  enlightened  time  than  his  own,  and  if  the  world 
has  not  even  yet  got  beyond  the  faith  of  authority,  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  heartily  appreciate  what  the  universal 
thoughts  of  Lessing  did  for  the  immediate  and  most  important 
future. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

A  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  BRITISH  PEOPLE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  WILLIAM  SUPER,  PH.D. 

Is  it  possible  to  draw  up  a  fairly  adequate  scheme  of  the 
psyche  of  a  nation  ?  Or,  to  put  the  question  somewhat  different¬ 
ly:  inasmuch  as  all  men  have  many  fundamental  character¬ 
istics  in  common,  have  some  of  these  been  more  developed  in 
certain  nations  and  some  in  others  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
be  grouped  and  classified  into  a  fairly  consistent  entirety?  M. 
Fouillee  ^  has  attempted  it  for  the  French,  and  Senor  Altamira* 
for  the  Spanish  ;  and,  while  each  has  given  us  an  interesting 
volume,  both  have  put  into  it  a  good  deal  that  is  more  or  less 
irrelevant. 

The  psychic  forces  that  cooperate  to  make  up  the  genius  of 

*  Alfred  Fouill6e  was  born  in  1838.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years 
a  professor  in  different  educational  institutions  in  his  native  France 
In  1879  he  retired  from  active  life  on  account  of  his  health,  although 
he  has  written  and  published  a  great  deal  since  that  time.  His  best- 
known  works  are  “  Free  Will  and  Determinism,”  “  The  Philosophy  of 
Plato,”  ‘‘  Morality,  Art,  and  Religion,  according  to  Guyau,”  “  Psy¬ 
chology  of  the  French  People,”  and  “Education  from  a  National 
Standpoint.”  This  book  forms  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Educational  Series.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Professor 
Fouill6e’s  second  wife  wrote  a  number  of  popular  books  for  children, 
which,  as  they  appeared  under  a  pseudonym,  were  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  her  husband.  This  lady’s  son,  who  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-four,  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  ability.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  received  a  prize  from  the  French  Academy  for  a  me¬ 
moir  on  Utilitarian  Morality.  He  is  best  known  to  English  readers 
by  his  “  Education  and  Heredity.”  Professor  Fouillde  edited  some  of 
his  step-son’s  works,  and  also  incorporated  his  idea-forces  and  hyp¬ 
notic  suggestion  into  his  own  educational  theories. 

*  Rafael  Altamira  is  professor  in  the  University  of  Oviedo.  Besides 
his  “  Psychology  of  the  Spanish  People,”  he  has  published  “  The 
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a  people  are  so  elusive,  so  varied  in  their  nature,  they  manifest 
themselves  in  so  many  ways,  as  to  njake  it  well-nigh  impossible 
to  group  them  so  that  the  resulting  ensemble  shall  not  be  wrong 
almost  as  often  as  it  is  right.  Everybody  who  has  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  them  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  that  an 
Englishman  differs  from  a  Scotchman,  a  German  from  a  Span¬ 
iard,  and  wherein  the  difference  lies ;  but,  if  we  call  for  a  clear- 
cut  definition  of  the  differences,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  no 
two  persons  agree,  except  in  the  most  general  way.  On  some 
points  they  will  very  likely  contradict  one  another. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that,  of  all  modern  nations,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  the  most  gpven  to  the  cult  of  royalty,  the  most  sub¬ 
missive  under  governmental  pression  or  oppression,  the  most 
ready  to  yield  obedience  to  authority  that  emanates  from  a  per¬ 
sonal  source.  Per  contra,  we  find  that  the  Swiss,  many  of  whom 
are,  if  possible,  more  German  than  the  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
were  the  first  people  of  modern  times  to  establish  a  republican 
form  of  governnuent  and  to  abolish  all  titles  of  royalty.  And 
they  did  these  things  at  a  time  when  religious  motives  played 
no  part  in  the  drama.  The  conditions  that  constrained  the  Dutch 
to  rise  against  their  oppressors  were  somewhat  dissimilar,  for 
with  them  religion  was  a  potent  factor ;  yet  it  may  well  be  asked, 
in  the  light  of  modern  history,  whether  any  German  state, 
strictly  speaking,  would  under  any  circumstances  have  imitated 
either  the  Swiss  or  the  Dutch.  Tacitus  and  other  ancient 
authors  tell  us  that  one  of  the  leading  traits,  if  not  the  leading 
trait,  of  the  ancient  Germans,  was  their  restiveness  under 

Teaching  of  History,”  “  A  History  of  Spain  and  Spanish  Civilization,” 
“  The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences  In  Spain,”  “A  Theory  of  Civi¬ 
lization,”  “  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Spanish  Law,”  etc.  None 
of  his  books  have  been  translated  into  English.  Professor  Altamira 
is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  living  Spaniards,  and  is  probably 
doing  more  than  any  other  man  to  better  the  educational  condition  of 
his  country. 
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authority,  and  their  violent  antipathy  to  every  form  of  govern¬ 
mental  tyranny.  A  modem  observer  will  tell  us,  that,  if  there 
is  one  trait  for  which  the  Germans  of  Austria  and  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  are  not  conspicuous,  it  is  the  love  of  liberty,  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  in  Anglo-Saxon  lands.  The  probability  is,  that,  when 
ancient  writers  characterize  certain  peoples  as  being  passionately 
attached  to  liberty,  they  are,  in  fact,  portraying  the  barbarian 
turbulence,  and  hatred  of  all  restraint,  even  the  mbst  whole¬ 
some,  that  is  characteristic  of  every  tribe  in  a  primitive  state  of 
civilization. 

Erckmann-Chatrian  in  their  border  novels  frequently  speak 
of  the  light-heartedness  and  nonchalance  of  the  French.  We 
are  told  that  they  are  careless  of  their  own  lives  and  of  the  lives 
of  others ;  that  they  are  prone  to  rush  into  danger  without  re¬ 
flection,  and  to  make  light  not  only  of  the  sufferings  of  others, 
but  even  of  their  own.  This  accords  very  well  with  what 
Caesar  and  other  Roman  historians  have  left  upon  record  re¬ 
garding  the  Kelts, — presentments  that  have  been  repeated  times 
without  number.  The  amusing  feature  of  this  portrayal  by  the 
distinguished  novelists  is  that  they  are  not  describing  French¬ 
men  at  all,  but  Germans  who  had  been  under  a  French  re^me 
only  a  few  generations.  Experience  has  shown,  that,  when  it 
is  possible  for  a  government  to  modify  the  psyche  of  a  people, 
it  requires  much  longer  than  three  or  four  generations.  Any  one 
who  is  in  the  least  degree  familiar  with  the  German  people  as 
a  whole  will  readily  admit  that  there  is  as  rmuch  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  or  the  North  Sea 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  regions  as  there  is  between 
a  Lombard  and  a  Calabrian,  and  more  than  there  is  between 
a  Hampshire  and  a  Dumfries  farmer.  Then  there  are  the  Ger¬ 
mans  of  Austria,  who  are  quite  as  genuinely  Teutonic  as  the 
Swabians  or  the  Saxons,  yet  they  are  wholly  unlike  either. 
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Again,  it  is  a  common  practice  with  writers  on  ethnological 
psycholog}^  to  speak  of  a  Slavic  soul  as  if  it  were  something  at 
least  tangible  enough  to  be  intellectually  apprehended  without 
difficulty.  The  one  trait  that  is  most  frequently  mentioned  is 
an  averseness  from  exertion,  a  passivity  under  all  conditions, 
a  lack  of  initiative.  This  trait  is  said  to  manifest  itself  some¬ 
times  in  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  sometimles  as  stolidity 
pure  and  simple,  sometimes  as  fatalism  of  the  crassest  kind. 
The  historical  fact,  however,  is,  that  all  of  the  Slavic  peoples 
dwelling  between  the  Baltic,  the  .,^!gean,  and  the  Black  Sea, 
chief  among  which  are  the  Poles,  are  the  most  difficult  to  govern 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Poles  were  never  able  to  maintain 
a  stable  government  over  themselves ;  but  neither  are  they  will¬ 
ing  to  submit  to  foreign  domination.  Again,  the  Bretons  are 
of  the  same  stock  with  the  Welsh  north  of  the  Channel ;  albeit, 
they  have  less  in  common  than  a  Chinaman  and  a  Turk.  The 
Welsh  are  progressive,  wide-awake,  enterprising,  fond  of 
music,  devoted  Protestants,  emotional  in  their  religious  life, 
and  intelligent.  The  Bretons  are  ultra-conservative,  indifferent 
to  music,  bigoted  Roman  Catholics,  stolid,  and  igpiorant.  Almost 
every  Welshman  knows  English  in  addition  to  his  native 
tongue;  of  the  Bretons  more  than  half  have  refused  to  learn 
French.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  saying  that  if  you 
stir  an  Englishman’s  feelings  he  at  once  goes  to  his  pocket-book, 
while  a  Welshman,  when  similarly  affected,  sings  hymns. 

Modern  historians  of  ancient  Rome  are  wont  to  dwell  upon 
the  utter  lack  of  the  artistic  instinct,  the  aesthetic  sense,  of  the 
people  whose  expansion  began  in  the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills. 
It  is  a  question  whether  this  lack  was  inherent  or  the  result  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  compelled  to  develop  their 
polity.  Less  than  a  millennium  after  the  overthrow  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  Eternal  City,  an  art- 
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cult  sprang  up,  without  any  external  stimulus,  that  has  not  only 
continued  until  this  day,  but  spread  over  all  the  contiguous 
lands.  Not  long  after  its  appearance  in  Italy,  we  find  it  in 
Spain,  in  France,  and  even  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Germany 
as  well  as  in  the  Netherlands.  Some  recent  writers  have  main¬ 
tained  that  this  movement  was  due  at  bottom  to  the  Teutonic 
invaders  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  If  this  be  true,  how  does  it 
come  that  we  find  it  in  Spain,  where  this  influence  has  never 
been  potent  ?  It  is  probable  that  a  national  mentality  which  is 
fairly  permanent  can  be  engendered  among  a  people  whose 
situation  is  such  that  they  are  permitted  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny,  and  to  develop  their  own  institutions,  with  little  or  no 
interference  from  without ;  but  that  there  is  a  radical  and  un¬ 
changeable  psychic  substratum  which  prevents  different  peo¬ 
ples  or  different  races  from  becoming  more  or  less  alike  seems 
highly  problematical. 

With  these  reservations  it  may  be  possible  to  distinguish  some 
persistent  forces  in  the  life  of  a  people,  to  trace  the  lines  along 
which  these  forces  have  manifested  themselves,  and  to  discover 
to  what  extent  they  have  been  incorporated  into  institutions 
political  and  social.  If  from  any  cause  there  is  a  serious  breal; 
in  the  continuity  of  a  nation’s  life,  the  current  is  usually  diverted 
in  another  direction,  never  to  follow  the  old  channel  again. 
Greece  and  Rome  both  perished  through  internal  disintegration 
and  external  pressure ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ethnic  soul  of 
the  former  underwent  the  greater  transformation. 

For  the  study  of  national  character  no  country  of  Europe 
affords  so  favorable  a  field  as  Great  Britain.  Excepting  the  ex¬ 
treme  north  and  west,  its  people  are  the  most  homogeneous, 
while  the  continuity  of  their  national  life  has  not  been  seriously 
un jointed  since  the  German  invaders  first  took  possession. 
Foreign  influences  have  at  different  times  and  in  different  de- 
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grees  modified  institutions,  but  have  never  transformed  them. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out  some  of  the  features 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  that  are  sui  generis,  or  at  least 
largely  so. 

TRIAL  BY  JURY. 

First  and  foremost,  we  may  place  the  manner  in  which  the 
idea  of  practical  justice  is  conceived.  There  is  no  institution 
of  modem  times  that  is  so  exclusively  of  British  origin  as  trial 
by  jury.  Some  writers  on  the  history  of  law  maintain  that  it  is 
due  to  the  Teutonic  invaders,  while  others  are  equally  positive 
that  it  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  Conquest.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  this  mode  of  administering  justice  is  an  exotic 
in  all  other  countries.  It  is  important  to  remember,  also,  that 
the  Normans  were  men  of  the  north,  and  therefore  not  racially 
different  from  those  they  brought  under  subjection.  At  any 
rate,  trial  by  jur>^  was  developed  north  of  the  Channel.  So 
firmly  has  this  mode  of  adjudication  intrenched  itself  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  no  serious  objection  has  ever  been 
raised  against  the  principle  on  which  it  rests.  One  of  the  first 
demands  made  by  the  French  revolutionists  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  trial  by  jury.  It  has  been  gradually  adopted  in  various 
forms  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe;  though,  strangely 
enough,  in  two  Germanic  countries,  Holland  and  Scandinavia, 
it  has  hardly  gained  a  foothold.  The  tenacity  with  which  it  is 
adhered  to  is  probably  due  to  the  conviction  that  law  and  justice 
are  not  necessarily  interchangeable  terms ;  that,  while  a  judge 
learned  in  the  law  may  be  more  comi)etent  to  determine  the 
legal  aspects  of  an  act,  he  is  not  necessarily  more  competent  to 
decide  what  is  right  or  wrong  than  the  average  citizen.  “  A 
man’s  a  man  for  a’  that  ”  is  a  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  maxim. 
Manhood  is  not  conditioned  upon  attainments,  or  possessions, 
or  station  in  life.  It  is  the  law  that  makes  the  criminal,  but  a 
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deed  is  not  necessarily  a  crime  because  it  is  forbidden  by  law 
under  penalty.  To  acquit  a  man  of  a  crime  charged  against  him 
is  not  unequivocally  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  criminal  calendar  of  one  country  with  that 
of  another,  or  the  same  country  at  different  epochs.  England 
has  been  a  refuge  for  political  and  religious  outlaws  since  the 
rise  of  Protestantism ;  perhaps  even  longer. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  fact  that  juries  are  always 
more  lenient  than  judges.  The  former  represent  the  unresting 
growth  of  public  opinion ;  the  latter  the  slowly  changing  writ¬ 
ten  statute.  Many  unrepealed  laws  are  not  enforced  because 
they  embody  the  psychology  of  a  past  era.  It  may  be  confident¬ 
ly  affirmed  that  the  comparatively  mild  administration  of  legal 
pains  and  i>enalties  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  juries  are  much  more  prone  to  take  into  account 
mitigating  circumstances  than  are  judges.  The  jury  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  manifestation  of  the  popular  confidence  in  the  innate 
sense  of  justice  possessed  by  the  average  man.  The  statutory 
prohibition  to  try  a  i>erson  charged  with  a  crime  at  any  other 
place  than  where  the  crimle  was  committed  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  conviction  that  the  administration  of  justice  cannot  be 
unconditionally  intrusted  to  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
law.  The  legal  aspects  of  a  case  may  differ  more  or  less  widely 
from  its  moral  aspects ;  and  the  average  citizen,  in  so  far  as  he 
has  to  do  with  the  creation  and  administration  of  laws,  assumes 
that  he  ought,  so  far  as  possible,  to  keep  the  ultimate  decision 
in  his  own  hands. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  mind  always  clearly  distinguishes  between 
legal  and  moral  honesty.  Abstractly  considered,  it  is  evident 
that  an  alleged  criminal  should  be  tried  under  the  same  laws 
which  made  his  act  a  crime ;  but  the  place  is  of  no  importance. 
It  would  even  seem  that  a  favorable  verdict  might  often  be  ex- 
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pected  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  crime ;  yet  a  change 
of  venue  is  rarely  claimed  or  allowed.  The  assumption  is  that 
twelve  men  can  always  be  found  who  are  sufficiently  free  from 
bias,  prejudice,  and  prepossession,  and  whose  emotions  are 
sufficiently  under  control,  to  make  it  probable  that  they  will 
render  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  facts.  The 
Continental  adhesion  to  Rorrfan  criminal  jurisprudence,  with  its 
atrocities,  was  a  great  misfortune  for  mankind ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  English  ideas  of  justice  and  equity  that  it  never 
became  firmly  intrenched  among  that  people.  A  sense  of  self- 
sufficiency  or  independence  manifests  itself  very  early,  and 
comes  to  the  surface  in  British  history  from  time  to  time.  A 
competent  authority  says :  “  No  other  Germanic  nation  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  out  of  its  earliest  experience  so  rich  a  treasure 
of  original  legal  documents  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  has.”  Although 
an  ancestor  of  Sir  John  Fortescue  is  said  to  have  saved  the  life 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  that  worthy  declared  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  competent  to  govern  themselves  according  to  laws  of 
their  own  making. 

Another  marked  difference  between  the  English  and  Teutonic 
mind  especially,  is  to  be  noticed  in  their  attitude  toward  law  in 
general.  In  Germany,  laws  are  framed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  average  citizen  has  a  natural  propensity  to  become  a  crimi¬ 
nal:  accordingly  the  law-making  power  must  see  to  it  that  he 
is  protected  not  only  against  his  fellow-citizens,  but  also  against 
hiniself.  He  is  a  constant  object  of  suspicion  and  surveillance. 
The  government,  through  its  ubiquitous  eyes  and  ears  and 
hands,  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  criminals.  The  most  orderly  and 
timid  citizen  is  not  allowed  to  move  about  from  place  to  place 
without  putting  himBelf  on  record  as  to  his  plans  and  purposes. 
The  police  force  is  a  vast  army  of  delators,  each  member  of 
which  takes  pride  in  showing  his  efficiency  by  his  officiousness. 
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Hence  even  the  petulant  outburst  of  youthful  indiscretion  is 
liable  to  be  construed  and  punished  as  lese-majesty.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  arrogates  to  itself  the  prerogative  to  decide  what  the 
subject  shall  do,  and  what  he  shall  think  and  say,  not  only  in 
public,  but  likewise  in  private.  Conversely,  English  law  takes 
for  granted  every  man’s  innocence  until  he  is  proven  guilty 
He  may  go  where  he  pleases,  do  what  he  likes,  and  say  what 
seemeth  unto  him  good,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with 
any  one  else  who  has  the  same  rights  and  privileges.  The 
executors  of  the  law  are  not  above  law  any  more  than  they  are 
superior  to  the  moral  law ;  they  are  amenable  to  it  as  much  as 
the  humblest  citizen.  It  is  a  postulate  that  wrong  may  be  done 
in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  law ;  that  the  state 
represents  a  principle,  not  an  individual  or  a  class. 

The  foreigtier  in  Great  Britain  is  constantly  impressed  with 
the  almost  universal  respect  for  law,  though  its  officers  make 
little  display  of  the  insignia  of  their  authority.  That  the  same 
thing  cannot  be  said  of  the  United  States  is  due,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  to  the  mixed  character  of  the  population.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  Canada,  except  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  more  nearly 
represents  the  mother  country.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the 
history  of  international  opinion  that  both  Frenchmen  and  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  for  at  least  two  centuries  past  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  English  political  institutions,  without  exception 
have  been  their  warm  admirers.  Even  those  Germans  who  for 
the  last  two  decades  have  been  most  severely  afflicted  with 
Anglophobia — and  they  are  neither  few  nor  far  between — have 
manifested  a  hatred  of  the  English  people  rather  than  of  British 
institutions.  Their  thought,  if  not  their  parole,  is:  “If  you 
would  only  quit  meddling  where  we  want  to  meddle  we  should 
get  along  very  well  together.” 
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A  FEW  CHARACTERISTIC  WORDS. 

It  has  been  observed  by  more  than  one  student  of  comparative 
linguistics  that  no  language  contains  an  exact  equivalent  of  our 
word  “fair.”  Evidently,  then,  the  idea  which  it  connotes  is 
uniquely  English.  “  A  fair  field  and  no  favor  ”  is  all  the  typical 
Englishman  asks.  The  thought  is  based  on  the  conviction  that 
with  these  conditions  granted  he  can  hold  his  own  against  the 
world.  It  is  this  sentiment  that  Shakespeare  has  “  englished  ” 
in  the  words  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Macbeth  when  his  wife 
urges  him  to  kill  Duncan  clandestinely, — for  the  original  char¬ 
acter  upon  whom  the  great  dramatist  has  modeled  his  hero 
murders  his  rival  without  compunction.  While  assassination 
was,  until  in  comparatively  recent  times,  a  favorite  method  of 
getting  rid  of  a  rival  among  the  Latin  races,  it  has  rarely  been 
resorted  to  on  English  soil.  A  St.  Bartholomew’s  Night  could 
not  have  occurred  where  British  notions  of  fair  play  prevailed. 
Give  your  opponent  the  same  charjce  you  ask  for  yourself, 
whether  it  be  in  a  commercial  transaction,  in  an  athletic  contest, 
in  a  trial  of  wits,  or  in  anything  else ;  then,  if  you  lose,  take  your 
defeat  like  a  man.  This  consciousness  of  personal  worth  and 
power  sometimes  makes  the  Englishman,  if  he  happens  to  be 
lacking  in  culture,  a  rather  disagreeable  person.  He  is  self- 
contained  and  self-centered;  he  does  not  like  to  have  his  in¬ 
dividualism  bioken  in  upon.  This  same  trait  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  making  him  unpopular  with  foreigners.  Yet  the  fact 
is,  if  he  is  understood,  and  approached  in  the  right  way,  no  man 
can  be  more  ready  to  do  a  favor  or  is  more  genuinely  altruistic. 

What  has  been  affirmed  of  “  fair”  is  equally  true  of  “manly  ” 
and  “  gentleman.”  Who  but  an  Englishman  would  think  of 
writing  a  book  on  the  Manliness  of  Christ  ?  The  Tom  Brown 
books  have  become  recognized  classics  far  beyond  the  circle 
for  which  they  were  written,  not  because  their  hero  is  a  par- 
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ticularly  good  student,  but  because  he  is  a  fine,  manly  fellow 
We  find  the  same  spirit  in  the  pedagogical  ideas  of  Thomas 
Arnold,  England’s  most  revered  teacher,  and  in  the  Cecil  Rhodes 
scholarships.  A  thoroughly  English  view  of  life  underlies  a 
remark  attributed  to  Lord  Thurlow,  that  a  judge  must  first  of 
all  be  a  gentleman ;  if  he  knows  a  little  law,  so  much  the  better 
but  the  essential  qualification  is  that  he  be  a  gentleman.  Thack¬ 
eray  says :  “  What  is  it  to  be  a  gentleman  ?  Is  it  to  be  honest, 
to  be  gentle,  to  be  generous,  to  be  brave,  to  be  wise,  and,  pos¬ 
sessing  all  these  qualities,  to  exercise  them  in  the  most  graceful 
outward  manner  ?  Ought  a  gentleman  to  be  a  loyal  son,  a  true 
husband,  an  honest  father  ?  Ought  his  life  to  be  decent,  his  bills 
to  be  paid,  his  aims  to  be  noble  ?  ”  Long  before  Thackeray 
had  asked  this  question,  Steele  had  answered  it :  “  In  a  word, 
to  be  a  fine  gentleman  is  to  be  a  generous  and  brave  man.” 
Coleridge  and  Burke  agree  “  that  our  manners,  our  civilization, 
and  all  the  good  that  is  connected  with  manners  and  with  civi¬ 
lization,  have  in  this  European  world  of  ours  depended  upon 
two  principles, — I  mean  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman  and  the  spirit 
of  religion.” 

EDUCATION. 

Owing  to  the  wide-spread  feeling  that  every  Englishman 
ought  to  provide  for  the  education  of  his  children,  popular  ed¬ 
ucation  has  made  slow  progress  in  that  country.  That  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  negatively  encouraged  abuses  is  painfully  evident 
to  any  one  who  reads  the  economic  history  of  England.  Scwne 
years  ago  a  gentleman,  when  speaking  of  compulsory  education, 
remarked :  “  It  is  un-English  and  therefore  unpopular.”  Either 
of  the  old  universities  has  probably  done  more  for  the  cause 
of  letters  than  any  other  half-dozen  institutions  in  the  world. 
Knowing  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  modern  English  senti¬ 
ment  is  favorable  to  the  encouragement  of  higher  education, 
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but  decidedly  averse  to  forcing  it  upon  any  one,  no  matter  what 
its  grade.  Possibly  this  conservatism  or  individualism  is,  at 
least  in  this  regard,  out  of  date.  But  who  shall  dare  so  affirm 
with  the  full  conviction  that  he  is  right  ?  Compulsory  education 
has  hardly  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Many  persons  who 
once  had  implicit  faith  in  it  as  a  panacea  for  all  moral,  social, 
and  political  ills  are  no  longer  as  optimistic  as  they  once  were. 
Besides,  constraint  in  this  direction  may  not  be  equally  suited 
to  all  nations,  or  equally  necessary  everywhere.  One  fact  is 
incontrovertible:  we  may  instruct  and  inform  by  compulsory 
means, — we  cannot  educate. 

Although  the  English  people  have  always  shown  a  certain 
aversion  to  government  control  of  education,  the  literature  of 
no  other  country  is  so  permeated  with  the  didactic  spirit.  Not¬ 
withstanding  Goethe’s  dictum  that  art  and  ethics  have  not 
necessarily  anything  in  common,  British  writers  have  for  five 
centuries  maintained  a  higher  uniform  level  of  excellence  than 
those  of  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern.  Yet  they  have 
put  into  their  productions  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  called 
preaching.  Poets,  novelists,  historians,  scientists,  art-critics — 
all  have  written  with  ethical  ends  in  view.  Sometimes  the 
teaching  and  exhortation  is  rather  too  prominent  or  obtrusive, 
as  in  Wordsworth, — a  characteristic  for  which  Taine  ridicules, 
and  Lamb  mildly  censures,  him ;  still,  has  become  a  well-rec¬ 
ognized  fact  that  Wordsworth  is  one  of  the  half-dozen  greatest 
British  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Possibly  even  this 
limitation  is  unjust  to  his  fame. 

Notwithstanding  his  temporary  popularity  and  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  talents,  Byron’s  hold  upon  his  countrymen  was  not 
enduring.  This  is  due,  not  so  much  to  his  having  written  some 
rather  immoral  verse,  as  to  his  flipparrt  and  sneering  manner. 
An  Englishman  does  not  take  kindly  to  a  moral  cynic.  And 
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Byron  did  not  take  life  as  seriously  as  his  countrymen  expect 
everybody  to  do,  although  in  his  later  years  his  views  under¬ 
went  a  marked  change.  The  world  is  bad,  but  no  man  has  a 
right  to  consider  it  hopeless.  It  is  probable  that  Swinburne 
has  done  his  reputation  an  irreparable  in  jury'  by  some  early 
publications  that  were  regarded  as  of  questionable  propriety. 
Those  who  remember  the  vigorous  and  violent  opposition  made 
by  the  evangelicals  to  the  evolution  theory  two  or  three  score 
years  ago  will  readily  recall  that  it  was  based  solely  on  its  sup¬ 
posed  detriment  to  morals.  Carlyle  took  the  same  ground, 
though  his  position  was  outside  the  pale  of  orthodoxy.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  morality  is  based  on  the  Bible,  it  was  taken  for  granted, 
that  whatever  doctrine  tended  to  undermine  its  authority  was, 
of  necessity,  inimical  to  upright  living.  Yet  Darwin  was  a  man 
of  almost  saint-like  gentleness  of  disposition.  Later  the  con¬ 
ditions  gave  rise  to  a  great  mass  of  reconciliation  literature. 
Its  purpose  was  to  prove,  that,  if  the  evolution  theory  be  true, 
it  cannot,  taken  by  and  large,  be  at  variance  with  the  teachings 
of  Scripture,  sinde  the  natural  world  and  the  spiritual  world 
must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  harmonize  with  one 
another. 

RELIGION. 

These  reflections  naturally  bring  us  to  the  consideration  of  an 
English  characteristic  that  is  conspicuous  throughout  the  entire 
history  of  the  country :  it  is  what  Carlyle  calls  “  religiosity,” 
and  Baxter  “  religionism.”  This  trait  begins  to  manifest  itself 
on  British  soil  before  the  dwellers  thereon  can  properly  be  called 
English.  The  conquest  by  Christianity  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  was  rapidly  and  peacefully  consummated  almost  two 
centuries  before  Charlemagne  “  converted  ”  the  Saxons  of  the 
mainland  by  his  drastic  methods.  It  will  perhaps  always  re¬ 
main  an  unsolved  problem  why  the  Germans  that  separated 
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from  their  kindred  on  the  Continent  embraced  the  new  religion 
so  much  earlier  and  so  mluch  more  heartily  than  those  who  re¬ 
mained  behind.  Everybody  knows  how  sincere  and  disinter¬ 
ested  was  King  Alfred’s  desire  to  spread  a  more  profound 
knowledge  of  its  tenets  among  his  subjects.  In  this  respect  the 
Conquest  wrought  no  perceptible  change ;  it  added  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  and  probably  subtracted  nothing. 

With  the  Lollards  and  Wiclif  we  find  this  spirit  coming 
prominently  to  the  front.  It  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that 
the  real  beginning  of  the  Reformation  is  to  be  sought  and  found 
in  England.  So  far  as  such  a  movement  can  be  traced  to  one 
man,  Wiclif  is  the  central  figure.  His  teachings  and  his  preach¬ 
ing  produced  permanent  effects ;  for  his  doctrines  were  accepted 
by  large  numbers  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  he  was  the  chief  inspiration  of  Hus  and  Jerorme  of  Prague. 
That  the  fate  of  the  men  and  the  spread  of  their  doctrines  were 
so  widely  different  is  due  mainly  to  the  comparative  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  church  in  England, — a  status  that  was  affirmed 
by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  an^  in  other  ways.  Bohemia 
was  forced  back  into  the  mother  church,  and  the  two  foremost 
champions  of  reform  were  executed.  Wiclif  was  permitted  to 
end  his  days,  if  not  in  peace,  at  least  without  being  subjected  to 
bodily  constraint.  During  the  era  of  Cromwell,  English  ortho¬ 
doxy  appeared  in  its  most  fanatical  but  also  in  its  most  vigorous 
form,  though  it  was  more  or  less  confused  with  the  desire  for 
political  liberty. 

After  the  reformed  religion  had  become  firmly  established, 
a  period  of  comparative  indifference  settled  down  upon  the 
ruling  classes.  Although  they  preserved  and  observed  the  out¬ 
ward  forms  of  religion,  its  spirit  was  almost  wholly  lacking. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  indifference  permeated 
all  classes.  It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  majority  were 
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unaffected  by  the  prevailing  latitudinarianism.  “  Constitutional 
historians  are  constantly  perplexed  by  this  question:  How  did 
it  happen  that  whilst  the  government  was  from  1688  onwards 
all  but  avowedly  based  on  a  system  of  corruption  which  often 
took  the  form  of  bribery,  yet  from  some  influence  of  which  it 
is  hard  to  assign  a  cause,  the  public  spirit  of  England  improved 
as  time  went  on ;  and  while  the  anomalies  of  the  Constitution 
remained  unchanged  the  moral  tone  of  the  country  so  changed 
as  to  reform  the  working  of  the  Constitution?  How  was  it, 
to  put  the  same  inquiry  in  another  form,  that  a  generation  which 
had  been  gfuided  or  corrupted  by  Walpole  was  succeeded  by  a 
generation  which  adored  Pitt ;  how  was  it  that  Chatham  handed 
on  his  ideal  of  public  spirit  to  his  son ;  how  did  it  happen  that 
before  the  reign  of  George  III.  had  come  to  an  end,  a  kind  of 
corruption  had  become  impossible  which,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  statesmen  might  still  practice  without  blame?  The 
answer  surely  is  to  be  found  in  the  increasing  influence  of  a 
middle  class,  the  members  of  which  had  been  aroused  by  evan¬ 
gelical  teachers  to  a  new  sense  of  both  public  and  private  duty.” 

With  the  advent  of  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  the  forces  of 
orthodoxy  again  became  aggressive,though  in  a  different  form 
from  the  previous  century.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  English 
religiousness  that  it  has  always,  as  it  still  does,  spurred  its 
votaries  into  activity.  It  was  in  a  measure  a  return  to  primitive 
conditions.  Although  the  Methodist  doctrine  of  personal  con¬ 
version,  in  modern  times  at  least,  originated  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  it  never  shared  the  tendency  toward  mysticism  and 
quietism.  The  convert’s  first  question  was  to  be  not  so  much, 
How  must  I  feel  to  be  saved  ?  but.  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? 
Wesley  and  Luther  preached  justification  by  faith  with  equal 
insistence,  but  they  made  very  different  demands  on  those  who 
professed  to  have  accepted  it.  There  is  little  doubt  that  for 
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decades  German  morals  were  a  good  deal  the  worse  for  the 
Lutheran  upheaval ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  authorities  are  agreed 
that  the  Wesleyan  revival  had  a  wholesome  effect  on  English 
public  life.  “Those  who  ask  why  it  was  that  the  passions 
evoked  on  the  whole  so  little  sympathy  among  the  English  mid¬ 
dle  classes  find  a  true  though  partial  answer  to  their  inquiry 
in  the  consideration  that  the  evangelical  revival  enlisted  under 
the  standard  of  religion  those  who  felt  most  keenly  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  humanity.  Philanthropy,  which  on  the  Continent  was 
the  opponent,  became  in  England  the  ally  of  religious  enthusi¬ 
asm,  ....  So  close  was  this  connection  that  it  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  say  whether  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  in 
the  first  half  of  the  ninteenth  century,  philanthropy  or  religion 
did  most  to  promote  every  effort  for  the  diminution  of  human 
suffering.  ...  To  evangelicalism  may  be  justly  ascribed  a  re¬ 
vival  of  earnest,  practical  piety  amongst  the  middle  classes,  the 
moralization  of  English  public  life,  and  the  triumph  of  English 
humanitarianism.” 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  within  recent  years  several 
writers  have  found  the  influence  of  three  men  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  slight  impression  made  in  Great  Britain  by  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  spirit  which  appeared  in  France  with  such  violence  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  trio  consisted  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  Edmund  Burke,  and  John  Wesley.  The 
amount  of  influence  attributed  to  each  of  the  three  varies  with 
the  personal  equation  of  the  writer.  The  salient  fact,  however, 
is  that  all  three  were  thoroughly  evangelical  in  religion,  the  last 
two  obtrusively  so. 

THE  IDEA  OF  RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  Ehglish-speaking  people  are  the  only  ones  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  feel  that  they  are  their 
brother’s  keeper ;  that  they  have  in  good  faith  a  burden  to  bear 
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that  is  as  broad  as  human  injustice  and  misery.  The  feeling 
that  is  unconsciously  present  in  the  mind  of  almost  every  think¬ 
ing  Englishman  is  that  life  is  burdened  with  responsibilities; 
that  living  is  a  serious  business;  and  that  this  responsibility 
embraces  not  merely  those  about  him,  but  almost  the  entire 
human  race.  We  find  this  note  of  seriousness,  and  even  of  sad¬ 
ness,  dominant  in  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  But  this 
poetry  is  also  negatively  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  moral 
grossness  and  sensuality. 

Among  no  other  people  can  one  find  so  many  individuals  who 
practice  and  preach  the  doctrine  that  one  ought  not  to  do  any 
act,  however  harmless  in  itself,  which  may  become  a  stumbling- 
block  for  a  fellow-man  who  is  weakly  striving  to  walk  in  the 
path  of  rectitude.  “  I  am  my  brother’s  keeper.”  Therefore  is 
the  white  man’s  burden  voluntarily  and  patiently,  if  not  cheer¬ 
fully  borne,  whether  there  is  any  governmental  responsibility 
or  not.  The  latest  utterance  upon  this  great  problem  is  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  It  is 
an  assumption  that  the  country  he  represents  is  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  and  honesty  of  the  nations 
on  this  side  of  the  globe.  But  coupled  with  it  is  the  thought 
that  we  are  the  best  judges  of  what  is  right,  fair,  and  equitable; 
we  are  therefore  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  all  parties  in  interest 
receive  their  due.  The  same  sentiment  finds  utterance  in  the  re¬ 
cent  address  of  Lord  Curzon, — sentiments  that  are  worthy  of 
the  man  and  of  the  nation  for  which  he  spoke.  Said  he :  “If 
our  rule  in  India  is  to  last,  it  must  depend  upon  eternal  moral¬ 
ities  of  righteousness  and  justice.  Unless  we  can  persuade  the 
millions  of  India  that  we  wall  give  them  absolute  justice  as  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  equality  before  the  law,  freedom  from 
tyranny,  injustice,  and  oppression,  then  your  empire  will  not 
touch  their  hearts  and  will  fade  away.  To  me,  the  message  is 
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carved  in  granite,  it  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock  of  doom,  that  our 
work  is  righteous  and  that  it  shall  endure.”  The  British  mind 
for  at  least  a  century  shows  pretty  clearly  marked  symptoms 
of  pessimism,  especially  among  its  thinkers ;  though  Gladstone 
and  Browning  were,  in  widely  different  spheres,  marked  excep¬ 
tions.  This  undertone  of  seriousness  is  as  evident  in  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  scientists  as  in  the  writings  of  persons  who  have 
concerned  themselves  with  social  problems.  This  feeling  of 
responsibility  is  further  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal  of  the  English-speaking  Protestants.  We  may 
think  of  its  wisdom  or  unwisdom  as  we  please,  we  cannot  refuse 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  practical  exhibition  of  disinterested  de¬ 
votion.  The  latest  statistics  report  an  exp>enditure  of  about 
seventeen  millions  for  foreign  missions  in  one  year, — verily  a 
colossal  sum  when  we  remember  that  all  of  it  is  a  purely  volun¬ 
tary  offering.  And  it  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  nine¬ 
teen-twentieths  of  this  money  is  contributed  by  persons  whose 
native  tongue  is  English,  though  Germans  are  to  some  extent 
co-workers  in  the  cause. 

It  is  often  charged  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  more 
especially  against  the  American  branch,  that  Mammon  is  its 
God.  Unfortunately  there  is  much  truth  in  the  charge.  Most 
Americans  set  a  high  value  upon  money,  and  many  resort  to 
questionable  methods  for  acquiring  it.  Albeit,  plenty  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  attainable  to  prove  that  they  are  on  the  whole  the  most 
liberal  givers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  would  be  no  easy  task 
to  estimate  with  an  approximation  to  accuracy  the  sums 
collected  for  the  support  of  a  free  church  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  but  that  they  exceed  a  hundred  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually  is  highly  probable.  A  free  church  in  a  free  state  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon  ex|>eriment  and  a  successful  one.  Everybody 
will  watch  with  interest  the  results  of  the  tentatives  in  the  same 
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direction  now  being  made  in  France.  Aside  from  donations 
for  purely  religious  enterprises,  the  gifts  for  various  philan¬ 
thropic  and  benevolent  objects  are  annually  enormous.  The 
English  temperament  is  somewhat  heavy ;  it  is  certainly  serious 
It  has  often  been  said,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  truth,  that  the 
English  take  their  pleasures  sadly ;  without  question  they  take 
most  of  them  strenuously.  Am  English  Voltaire  with  his 
Pcrasez  rinfante  is  impossible  and  even  unthinkable. 

The  transformation  that  a  view  of  life  may  undergo  when 
transplanted  to  British  soil  from  a  foreign  country  is  strikingly 
shown  in  Carlyle’s  attitude  toward  Goethe.  Whilst  the  one 
declared  that  ethics  and  aesthetics  have  not  necessarily  anything 
in  common ;  that  the  mission  of  the  latter  is  to  illuminate  and 
delight,  but  not  to  preach  or  teach,  his  Scotch  disciple  wished 
that  the  devil  might  fly  away  with  the  fine  arts,  and  hardly  took 
up  his  pen  except  to  preach.  This  moral  earnestness,  this  im¬ 
plicit  faith  in  a  cosmic  power  that  makes  for  righteousness, 
which  neither  individuals  nor  nations  can  disregard  without 
paying  the  penalty,  is  evident  in  English  writers  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  We  see  it  in  Carlyle’s  denunciation  of  shams,  and  in 
his  glorification  of  the  hero  who  may  temporarily  act  counter 
to  all  canons  of  justice  as  popularly  conceived  if  he  will  but 
save  men  from  their  sins  of  short-sightedness.  We  find  much 
the  same  spirit  in  Froude,  with  whom  history  is  one  long  and 
solemn  lesson  of  human  responsibility.  It  is  plain  in  Arnold 
with  his  plea  for  a  higher  conception  of  Christianity,  for  culture 
and  conduct.  It  pervades  English  poetry  from  Piers  the  Plow¬ 
man  to  Rudyard  Kipling.  Of  the  first  of  the  4istinguished  trio, 
Darwin,  Spencer,  and  Wallace,  I  have  already  spoken.  Spencer 
repeatedly,  and  at  times  with  indignation,  repelled  the  charge 
of  materialism,  whilst  Wallace  shows  a  tendency  toward 
mysticism.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  one  great  British  historian 
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who  occasionally  falls  into  a  tone  of  flippancy  when  dealing 
with  a  serious  subject,  was  so  strongly  under  French  influence 
that  he  was  for  a  time  in  doubt  as  to  the  language  in  which  he 
should  write  his  great  work. 

That  the  moral  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  perennially 
renews  itself  through  religion  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  tem¬ 
perance  movement.  Total  abstinence  seems  to  have  been  first 
practiced  by  the  Quakers ;  then  John  Wesley  began  to  urge  it 
upon  his  converts.  In  Great  Britain  the  cause  has  not  made 
as  much  headway  as  in  the  younger  settlements,  because  it  has 
to  contend  against  strongly  intrenched  financial  interests.  But 
outside  of  the  island  almost  all  of  the  dissenting  churches  have 
in  the  course  of  time  become  temperance  societies.  Every  church 
building  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  a  sort  of  fortress 
from  which  sallies  are  frequently  made  against  the  drink  evil. 
Per  contra,  in  Germany  almost  the  entire  hierarchy  is  opposed 
to  the  movement.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  arouse  the 
English-speaking  people  to  permanent  effort,  for  they  have  not 
a  little  of  the  Roman  gravitas,  except  through  the  stimulus  of 
the  religious  emotions.  Its  latest  phase  is  the  Salvation  Army. 
Here,  too,  moral  regeneration  is  expected  to  follow  the  passage 
of  the  individual  through  an  emotional  crisis.  However  little 
sympathy  we  may  have  with  the  noise  and  fanfaronade,  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  all  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  for  them¬ 
selves  is  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  results  achieved 
by  this  unique  organization.  The  most  pronounced  atheists, 
whether  native  or  foreign,  have  recognized  the  self-sacrifice, 
the  benevolent  intentions,  and  the  beneficent  results  already 
achieved  and  still  in  the  process  of  achievement  by  the  Salva¬ 
tionists. 

Somewhat  older,  but  equally  based  on  the  religious  sentiment, 
is  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Of  its  founder, 
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Sir  George  Williams,  it  is  said  he  was  “a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  of  the  evangelical  type,  very  earnest  and  at 
tirmes  emotional  in  public  address,  but  broad-minded  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  more  practical  and  less  directly  pietistic  or  devotional 
developments  of  the  Association’s  progress.”  Though  in  its  in¬ 
ception  a  purely  religious  organization,  the  “  activities  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  have  been  extended  until 
they  have  reached  almost  every  phase  of  spiritual,  mental,  and 
physical  endeavor.”  In  its  threescore  years’  existence  its  mem¬ 
bership  has  risen  to  nearly  a  million,  and  its  property  to  the 
value  of  forty  million  dollars.  Verily,  this  is  a  remarkable 
record ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  was  possible  only  under 
Anglo-Saxon  auspices,  and  with  the  religious  sentiment  as  a 
bond  of  union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  various  ethical  societies 
that  have  at  different  times  been  called  into  existence  have  not 
flourished,  however  worthy  and  disinterested  their  objects.  The 
mere  exhortation  to  do  right  because  it  is  right  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful  incentive.  It  must  be  joined  with  the  call  to 
repentance,  to  conversion,  to  a  change  of  heart  as  well  as  of  life. 
To  the  Anglo-Saxon,  conversion  rarely  means  an  immersion 
into  quietism ;  it  is  rather  an  incentive  to  renewed  activity,  to 
missionary  effort  at  home  or  abroad.  The  convert  not  only 
feels  that  he  is  a  better  man,  but  is  convinced  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  share  his  blessings  with  others.  He  becomes  conscious 
that  his  religion  ought  to  permeate,  to  purify,  and  to  stimulate 
his  whole  secular  life. 

The  contrast  between  the  “  Puritan  ”  and  Continental  Sab¬ 
bath  is  so  well  known  that  it  needed  not  to  be  mentioned  here 
except  for  two  significant  reasons.  One  is  that  in  many  of  the 
large  British  cities  foreigners  have  beg^n  to  oi)en  their  shops 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the  natives,  in  order  not  to  lose 
trade,  are  following  their  example.  The  other  is  that  a  bill  was 
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recently  laid  before  Parliament,  and  vigorously  championed  by 
a  noted  liberal  thinker,  the  object  of  which  is  to  restore  to  the 
Sabbath  its  former  place  as  a  day  of  rest.  Herein  we  have 
another  symptom  of  the  traces  orthodoxy  has  left  upon  English 
thought  after  the  foundations  on  which  it  is  based  are  crum¬ 
bling  to  decay. 

ART. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Great  Britain  has  never 
produced  a  sculptor,  a  painter,  or  a  musician  of  the  first  rank, 
and  not  even  of  the  second  rank,  until  comparatively  recent 
times.  It  would  seem  that  in  certain  directions  the  artistic  in¬ 
stinct  is  lacking  in  the  British  people.  This  becomes  easily 
evident  when  one  takes  a  promenade  through  London  or  any 
of  the  larger  insular  cities,  after  the  most  cursory  glance  at 
Paris  or  Berlin  or  Munich.  Art  is  prized  in  the  main  only  so 
far  as  it  ministers  to  utility ;  consequently,  while  England  has 
produced  many  skillful  artisans,  it  is  the  native  land  of  not  one 
artist  of  supreme  genius.  Perhaps  this  arrested  development 
is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  prevailing  belief  that  at  least  the 
plastic  and  pictorial  arts  are  generally  sensuous,  often  sensual. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  people  of  ancient  or  modern  times 
has  shown  a  keener  appreciation  of  art  when  applied  to  sp)eech. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  altogether  beyond 
cavil  that  the  body  of  English  oratorical  literature  embraces  a 
larger  number  of  productions  of  the  highest  excellence  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world’s  literature  combined.  This  coldness 
toward  art  is  also  manifested  in  the  English  indifference  toward 
the  stage.  In  fact,  the  popular  attitude  may  be  designated  as 
hostile ;  many  volumes  have  been  written  in  denunciation  of  it. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  of  his  own  countrymen  did  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare  until  it  was  revealed  by 
the  Germans.  We  have  here  the  curious  anomaly  that  the 
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world’s  greatest  dramatist  belongs  to  a  nation  that  lightly  re¬ 
gards  the  stage.  Preeminent  as  Shakespeare  is,  he  has  had 
no  successors  by  a  long  interval.  Unique  conditions  seem  to 
have  been  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  a  unique  man- 
hence  it  has  been  often  affirmed  that  the  Bard  of  Avon  belongs 
to  the  world  rather  than  to  any  one  people.  His  works  are 
read  and  studied,  for  the  insight  they  display  into  the  secret 
springs  of  human  motives,  by  thousands  who  use  the  same 
language,  but  who  have  never  seen  his  dramas  on  the  boards, 
and  who  have  no  wish  to  see  them. 

It  would  hardly  occur  to  a  representative  Anglo-Saxon  that 
the  stage  could  be  made  a  medium  of  moral  instruction  and  en¬ 
lightenment.  This  was,  however,  the  belief  of  Schiller  and  Goe¬ 
the,  a  belief  that  is  still  held  by  a  large  majority  of  their  country¬ 
men.  Among  the  English-speaking  people  the  stage  is  regarded 
as  essentially  a  minister  to  pleasure,  and  to  pleasure  of  a  some¬ 
what  questionable  kind.  Hence  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  it 
are  expected  to  pay  for  it,  not  the  government.  Ruskin  persist¬ 
ently  and  vehemently  insists  on  finding  the  moral  and  religious 
in  art.  But  it  is  God’s  art  rather  than  man’s.  For  him  it  is  man 
who  is  incessantly  desecrating  and  disfiguring  what  the  Creator 
has  made  beautiful.  Ruskin  never  tires  of  displaying  the 
wonder-world  of  sky  and  cloud,  of  mountain  and  tree,  of  water 
and  glasses,  of  sunshine  and  shade.  Like  most  Englishmen, 
however,  he  violates  Goethe’s  canon,  for  he  always  finds  the 
moral  in  art.  In  his  eagerness  to  open  the  spiritual  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  lessons  of  benevolence  and  kindliness,  he  not 
only  preaches  but  often  denounces.  He  would  have  every  one 
see  the  beautiful,  do  the  good,  and  strive  after  the  true.  Though 
his  teachings  are  pervaded  by  a  strongly  utilitarian  spirit,  it  is 
a  utilitariariism  far  too  lofty  for  the  great  majority  of  his  read¬ 
ers.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  his  voice  was  not  quite  the  voice  of 
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one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  for  there  are  always  some  choice 
spirits  who  will  listen  to  him  who  is  in  deadly  earnest  and  who 
shows  by  his  works  the  sincerity  of  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  his 
proposed  commonwealth  was  far  too  Utopian  for  the  mass  of 
his  contemporaries.  Whatever  may  be  the  destiny  of  Ruskin’s 
works,  he  will  always  hold  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
modem  thought,  because  he  was  a  true  type  of  the  English 
character  at  its  best,  as  shown  by  his  untiring  efforts  to  har¬ 
monize  the  useful  with  the  ethical  and  the  aesthetic. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LYRIC  POETRY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  THEODORE  W.  HUNT,  PH.D.,  LITT.  D. 

Before  taking  up  the  special  study  of  the  Lyric  as  expressed 
in  English  Verse,  it  will  conduce  to  clearness  to  note  in  brief 
The  Origin  and  General  Characteristics  of  Lyric  Poetry,  and 
the  various  forms  which  it  has  assumed  in  literary  history. 

Lyric  Verse,  as  the  name  implies,  was  verse  originally  sung 
to  the  lyre,  when  bards  and  minstrels  sang  and  played  the  songs 
which  they  composed.  The  oldest  type  of  standard  verse,  as, 
also,  the  most  natural,  spontaneous,  and  simple,  it  claims,  in 
this  respect,  a  kind  of  priority  over  all  competing  forms. 
Though  not  especially  illustrating  some  of  the  qualities  of  the 
epic,  such  as  moral  sublimity  and  vastness  of  outlook,  nor  some 
of  the  qualities  of  the  dramatic,  such  as  tragic  intensity  and 
general  scenic  effect,  it  possesses  features  of  a  high  order 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  embraces  an  area  of  literary  and  emo¬ 
tional  movement  not  so  fully  covered  by  any  other  forms. 

ORIGIN  OF  LYRIC  VERSE. 

Its  origin  may  be  said  to  lie  within  the  human  heart  itself, 
its  common  and  sj)ecial  experiences,  its  expressible  and  inex¬ 
pressible  emotional  life,  so  that  it  would  not  be  aside  from  the 
truth  to  define  Lyric  Verse,  as  The  Metrical  Expression  of 
Human  Feeling,  The  Metrical  Expression  of  Thought  through 
the  Emotions  as  a  Medium. 

SOME  OF  ITS  CHARACTERISTICS.  ' 

1.  It  is  an  eminently  Subjective  type  of  verse,  as  distinct 
both  from  epic  and  dramatic,  expressing  the  innermost  sen- 
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sibilities  of  the  poet  himself.  Instead  of  following  the  plan  of 
the  epoist  as  a  narrator  of  events,  or  that  of  the  dramatist  in 
representing  the  thoughts  and  experiences  of  others,  the  lyric 
records  the  ever-changing  life  of  the  lyrist  himself  as  a  man, 
both  in  his  individual  character  and  as  related  to  the  nations  or 
the  race. 

The  lyric  is  the  interpreter  of  the  world  within,  its  desires 
and  hopes  and  fears  and  loves  and  hates.  Lyric  Verse  is  thus 
essentially  realistic,  as  the  drama  from  its  imitative  character 
cannot  be,  and  the  epic  from  its  historic  and  descriptive  charac¬ 
ter  cannot  be, — a  form  of  verse  in  which  the  author  can  never 
act  by  deputy,  but  only  in  the  way  of  a  heart-to-heart  interview, 
immediate  apd  personal.  Hence,  its  unwonted  vitality  and  cur¬ 
rency;  so  that  what  is  popularly  called  literature  and  life,  no¬ 
where  finds  a  more  fitting  example.  It  is  literature  in  living 
forms. 

2.  The  lyric  may  be  said  to  exhibit  the  possible  and  actual 
union  of  the  Subjective  and  Objective,  so  that  emotion  shall 
never  become  an  end  in  itself,  but  terminate,  at  length,  on  some 
external  and  worthy  object,  which  object,  indeed,  has  furnished 
the  occasion  for  its  expression.  Thus  it  is  in  the  lyrics  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  patriotism  and  religion, — in  those  Lyrics  of  the  Hearth 
Side,  as  Dunbar  calls  them, — where  the  outward  object  elicits 
the  inward  feeling,  and  determines  the  measure  and  character 
of  its  utterance.  No  sentiment  that  begins  and  ends  in  itself 
can  be  real  and  normal,  its  healthy  character  always  being  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  it  always  seeks  and  finds  an  object  ex¬ 
ternal  to  itself. 

3.  The  Comprehensiveness  of  the  Lyric  is  another  of  its  not¬ 
able  features,  wider  in  its  range  than  the  epic  or  dramatic,  and 
expressing  in  one  or  another  of  its  forms  every  experience  pos¬ 
sible  to  man,  and  reaching  out,  at  length,  beyond  the  finite  and 
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human  into  the  region  of  the  infinite.  That  lyric  cry  of  which 
the  poets  speak  comes  from  the  deepest  depths,  and  reaches 
to  the  highest  heights.  It  is  this  breadth  of  area  that  is  one  of 
the  most  engaging  elements  of  lyrical  study,  ever  inviting  the 
student  to  new  investigation  and  ever  rewarding  him  with 
wider  vision. 

4.  As  an*  additional  feature,  it  may  be  noted,  that  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Lyric,  the  sonnet  apart,  is  without  limitation,  while 
as  to  the  sonnet  itself,  though  the  number  of  the  lines  cannot 
vary,  the  variety  of  the  rhyme,  as  in  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and 
Byron,  may  be  such  as  to  allow  the  poet  the  fullest  individual 
freedom. 

THE  FORMS  OF  THE  LYRIC. 

In  the  light  of  what  we  have  found  to  -be  true  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  lyric,  it  would  be  just  to  say,  that  the  external  poetic 
form  which  the  lyric  may  assume  may  be  as  varied  as  human 
feeling  itself,  there  being  no  emotion  known  to  the  human  heart 
which  could  not  embody  itself,  and  has  not  embodied  itself,  in 
some  idyllic  structure.  More  specifically,  however,  convenient 
classifications  may  be  adopted,  as  emphasizing  this  or  that  par¬ 
ticular  feature.  Hence,  we  have  Sacred  and  Secular  Lyrics, — the 
Sacred  including  the  Scriptural  or  Biblical,  the  Religious  and 
the  Moral,  as  illustrated,  respectively,  in  Hebrew  verse,  in 
the  hymns  of  the  church,  and  in  such  ethical  poems  as  Spenser’s 
“  Heavenly  Love  ”  and  “  Heavenly  Beauty.”  Under  the  Sec¬ 
ular,  would  fall  all  other  species, — the  Pastoral,  as  Spenser’s 
“  Shepherd’s  Calendar the  Elegiac,  as  Arnold’s  “  Thyr- 
sis the  Humorous,  as  Burns’s  “  Jolly  Beggars the  National, 
as  the  Patriotic  Sonnets  of  Milton ;  the  Amatory,  as  the  Love 
Songs  of  Moore ;  the  Descriptive,  as  Shelley’s  “  Ode  to  the 
Skylark ;  ”  the  Convivial,  as  the  songs  of  Burns,  and  all  those 
specimens  that  come  under  the  caption  of  Ballads,  as  found  in 
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Thackeray  and  Tennyson,  in  many  of  which  the  border  line  be¬ 
tween  the  epic  and  the  lyric  is  almost  too  dim  for  discernment, 
so  that  the  phrase  “  an  epical  lyric  ”  or  “  a  lyrical  epic”  is  not 
without  justification.  In  “  Comus,”  we  have  a  dramatic  lyric. 
Further  still,  if  necessary,  all  lyrics  might  be  reduced  to  the  class 
of  Odes,  the  fact  that  they  were  originally  set  to  music  and 
sung  to  the  lyre  not  being  so  strictly  applicable  in  the  freer 
classification  of  later  criticism. 

There  is  a  twofold  division  of  the  Lyric,  however,  which  is 
inclusive  of  all  existing  forms  and  a  practical  division  for  the 
student  of  verse. 

These  are  Demonstrative  and  Reflective  Lyrics,  the  feeling 
in  the  first  being  expressed  in  pronounced  and  positive  form, 
and,  in  the  second,  in  a  subdued  and  modified  form.  Hence, 
all  National  and  Humorous  lyrics  would  be  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  type,  as  the  Elegiac  and  Pastoral  would  be  of  the  reflective 
type,  some  of  the  most  notable  lyrics  being  marked  by  the 
practical  union  and  fusion  of  the  two  forms. 

The  second  of  these  forms,  the  Reflective  Lyric,  is  now 
especially  prominent  in  literary  criticism, — just  what  it  is,  and 
what  its  province,  and  just  to  what  degree  a  song  or  an  ode 
may  be  reflective  and  yet  preserve  its  genuine  emotional  char¬ 
acter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  only  condition  is  that  the  feel¬ 
ing  shall  always  control  the  thought,  that  the  poem  shall  never 
pass  over  to  the  domain  of  the  didactic.  Thus  interpreted,  these 
contemplative  lyrics  are  found  to  constitute  an  important  part 
of  modern  idyllic  verse,  genuine  emotion,  in  its  depth  and  ten¬ 
derness,  being  so  often  beyond  a  full  expression.  The  expres¬ 
sion,  at  the  most,  must  be  subdued,  restrained,  and  temperate. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LYRIC. 

This  we  are  now  prepared  to  study  intelligently.  At  the  out¬ 
set,  we  mark  the  suggestive  fact  that  this  Development  has 
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been  mainly  in  keeping  with  the  general  development  of  Eng- 
list  poetry  and,  in  fact,  with  that  of  English  Letters.  Hence 
in  the  first  expressions  of  our  poetic  and  literary  life,  we  find 
what  we  might  expect  to  find,  the  simplest  forms  of  lyric  ex¬ 
pression  in  ode  and  song,  and  no  such  elaborate  examples  as 
later  Georgian  or  Victorian  days  reveal.  To  look  for  Words¬ 
worth’s  great  Ode  or  Tennyson’s  great  Elegy  before  the  days 
of  Milton  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  all  historico-literary 
conditions. 

In  tracing  thus  the  history  of  English  Lyric,  we  may  inquire, 
first  of  all,  as  to  its  pre-Elizabethan  expression  in  its  twofold 
period  of  Old  and  Middle  English.  Inasmuch  as  the  Lyric  is 
the  oldest  and  most  natural  expression  of  a  nation’s  literary 
life,  we  might  rightfully  expect  to  find  some  substantive  ex¬ 
amples  of  it  in  these  earlier  eras,  even  though  embodied  in  the 
cruder  forms  consonant  to  a  primitive  age.  This  expectation 
is  in  part  realized,  and  would  have  been  much  more  fully  so 
had  not  the  political  conditions  of  the  people  and  their  bitter 
struggle  for  a  national  life  been  so  intense  as  often  to  make  im¬ 
possible  any  form  of  literary  work. 

Thus  we  have  the  Hymns  and  Metrical  Homilies  of  the  Old 
English  period,  its  Odes  and  Sonnets,  so  often  expressed  on 
the  reflective  side,  as  occasioned  by  the  strenuous  life  of  the 
age.  Hence,  we  have  such  examples  as  “  The  Lament  of  Deor  ’’ 
and  “  The  Traveller’s  Song,”  “  The  Metres  of  Boethius,”  “  The 
Death  of  Byrthnoth,”  “  The  Battle  of  Brunanburh,”  and  the 
various  legends  of  saints  and  heroes,  in  which  the  epic  and  the 
lyric  about  equally  divide  the  poetry,  there  being  in  all  the  verse 
a  note  of  seriousness  so  distinct  and  prolonged  as  to  set  its  seal 
upon  the  literature  at  large. 

After  the  Conquest,  in  the  Middle  English  Era,  the  lyric 
assumes  a  freer  form,  as,  here  and  there,  it  betokens  the  coming 
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of  a  better  day.  Here  we  find  the  martial  songs  of  Minot,  and 
Occleve’s  Lament  for  Chaucer,  and  numerous  odes  and  ballads 
from  anonymous  authors,  symbolic  of  a  distinct  idyllic  move¬ 
ment  presaging  the  Revival  of  Learning.  Here  the  name  of 
Chaucer  is  prominent.  Just  in  what  sense  Chaucer  may  be 
called  a  lyric  poet  is  still  a  debatable  question,  the  broader  term 
“  descriptive  ”  being  generally  applied  as  the  best  adapted  to 
the  special  characteristics  of  his  verse.  An  epic  poet  certainly 
he  is  not,  nor  in  any  valid  sense  dramatic,  save,  as  in  the  “  Can¬ 
terbury  Tales,”  we  note  a  collection  of  characters  portrayed 
with  something  like  scenic  effect. 

Hence,  the  verse  is  either  descriptive  or  lyric,  the  drift  of 
criticism  being  in  the  direction  of  giving  Chaucer  credit  for  a 
measure  of  lyric  skill  hitherto  denied  him,  or,  at  least,  combin¬ 
ing  the  two  types  of  verse,  the  lyric  and  the  descriptive,  so  as 
not  unduly  to  emphasize  either  form.  In  the  “  Canterbury 
Tales,”  we  note  a  distinctive  lyric  element,  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  criticism  has  been  ventured  that  Chaucer  may  be  called 
“  our  first  English  lyrist.”  It  is  in  his  shorter  poems,  however, 
that  the  claims  to  this  distinction  must  be  found,  their  very 
brevity  conducing  to  lyric  form,  and  offering  the  poet  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  expression  of  varied  feeling.  Such  poems  as 
“The  Former  Age,”  “Truth,”  “  Gentilnesse,”  and  “  Lak  of 
Stedfastnesse  ”  are  of  this  lyric  order,  while  even  so  long  a 
poem  as  “  The  Book  of  the  Duchesse,”  written  as  a  lament  on 
the  death  of  Blanche,  may  be  regarded  as  a  lyric  of  the  elegiac 
order.  Whatever  these  poems  may  or  may  not  be,  as  descrip¬ 
tive,  they  are  more  lyrical  than  aught  else,  and  serve  to  allow 
the  critic  to  include  the  name  of  Chaucer  in  the  roll  of  English 
lyrists,  as  indeed  the  first  in  time. 

As  we  approach  the  Modern  Era,  we  note  the  opening  of  a 
lyrical  epoch  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  the  verse 
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of  Wyatt  and  Surrey.  It  is  the  Era  of  Preparation,  opening  the 
way  for  those  later  lyric  developments  that  have  made  our  liter¬ 
ature  so  notable.  The  Sonnet  now  appears  for  the  first  time 
through  the  special  agency  of  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  which 
is  enough  in  itself  to  give  to  the  period  substantive  lyric  repute, 
and  insure  a  still  further  expression  of  it  in  the  days  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  It  is  a  fact  of  interest  that,  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  Re¬ 
vival  of  Learning  and  of  Poetry  in  England,  much  of  the 
innermost  spirit  of  the  revival  is  revealed  in  the  line  of  lyric 
verse  as  best  expressing  the  essential  character  of  that  new  and 
broader  life  which  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
began  to  manifest  its  presence.  In  Modern  English  Poetry 
proper,  there  are  several  distinctive  Lyrical  Periods, — the 
Elizabethan,  Stuart,  Augustan,  Later  Georgian,  and  Victorian. 
It  is,  indeed,  this  si>ecial  lyrical  impulse,  coming  from  Italy 
into  England,  that  introduced  so  auspiciously  the  Age  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  insured  its  high  poetic  type. 

The  Elizabethan  Lyrics.  We  notice  in  the  Golden  Age,  an 
age  of  impulse  and  awakening,  the  coincident  expression  of 
lyric  and  dramatic  verse,  and  often  so  related  and  fused  that 

I 

there  is  no  better  name  for  much  of  Elizabetlian  poetry  than 
the  lyrico-dramatic,  as  seen  in  those  “  old  melodious  lays  ”  of 
which  the  American  poet  Whittier  writes.  In  fact,  the  lyric 
movement  was  now  fully  under  way,  and  no  form  of  verse  could 
be  produced  which  was  not  affected  by  it.  If  Spenser  penned 
an  epic  and  the  dramatists  wrote  plays,  so  clear  and  full  was 
the  lyric  note  in  it  all  that  the  dullest  ear  could  hear  it,  a  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  the  period  being  that  the  lyrical  spirit  was  so  pro¬ 
nounced  that  no  poet  of  any  standing  failed  to  evince  it.  Hence, 
the  various  collections  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  that  have  been 
gathered  out  of  the  province  of  Elizabethan  verse,  some  of  the 
choicest  of  them  coming  from  the  secondary  poets  of  the  time, 
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whose  only  claim  to  recognition  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  caught 
the  prevailing  lyric  impulse,  and  to  the  full  measure  of  their 
ability  reproduced  and  diffused  it.  It  was  so  with  Lodge  and 
Greene  and  Briton  and  Daniel  and  Sidney  and  Donne  and 
Browne  and  Barnes  and  Drummond  and  numerous  others, 
playwrights  and  sonneteers,  who  felt  that  a  new  poetic  era  had 
dawned,  and  that  it  called  for  a  distinctly  dramatic  and  emo¬ 
tional  order  of  verse.  Hence,  Spenser  penned  his  sonnets  and 
his  shorter  idyllic  poems  to  give  this  impulse  full  expression, 
as  seen  in  his  “  Shepherd's  Calendar,”  his  “  Complaints,”  and 
his  spousal  and  bridal  songs. . 

So  Shakespeare,  as  a  matter  of  course,  embodied  a  portion 
of  his  capacious  power  in  lyric,  as  seen  in  all  his  non'-dramatic 
poems,  such  as  “  Venus  and  Adonis,”  as,  also,  through  and 
through  the  texture  of  his  dramas,  and,  most  especially,  in  that 
remarkable  series  of  sonnets  on  the  basis  of  which  he  is  entitled 
to  rank  as  the  leading  lyrist  as  well  as  dramatist  of  his  time. 

It  is  this  exquisite  lyrism,  as  the  critics  call  it,  which  furnishes 
still  another  proof  of  the  poetic  wealth  and  scoi)e  of  that  remark¬ 
able  man  whom  we  know  as  Shakespeare,  whose  commanding 
genius  seems  to  assume  increasing  area  and  potency  as  the  cen¬ 
turies  come  and  go. 

The  Stuart  and  Augustan  eras,  dating  from  1603  to  1727, 
marks  an  interval  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  varied  literary 
feature,  but  mainly  of  a  non-lyrical  type.  The  notable  work  of 
Milton,  in  the  troublous  days  of  the  Stuarts,  serves  to  mark  by 
contrast  the  otherwise  general  lyric  decline,  such  secondary 
poets  as  Herbert  and  Wither  and  Donne  and  Carew  and  Prior 
and  Gay  and  Davenant  aiming  to  preserve  a  kind  of  lyric  se¬ 
quence  in  English  letters. 

Of  Milton’s  lyrics  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  isolated  as  they  were 
in  the  center  of  the  general  lyrical  destitution  of  the  time,  noth- 
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ing  like  them  had  as  yet  appeared.  They  serve  to  preserve  the 
lyric  history,  and  also  prove  that  such  an  order  of  verse  might 
appear  under  the  most  unfriendly  conditions.  It  was  thus  that 
Milton,  the  last  of  the  Elizabethans  and  the  herald  of  the 
Georgians,  stood  midway  between  the  two  great  lyrical  eras 
looking  before  and  after. 

No  English  poet  ever  appeared  more  opportunely  both  for 
the  interests  of  Poetry  and  those  of  general  letters,  nor  is  it 
at  all  difficult  to  see  that,  had  he  not  appeared  when  he  did  and 
with  the  genius  he  had,  the  rise  of  the  romantic  era  in  English 
verse  might  have  been  deferred  for  half  a  century,  and  Vic¬ 
torian  Poetry  been  a  much  later  and  less  notable  development. 

If  the  special  Reasons  for  the  decadence  of  the  Elizabethan 
Lyric,  after  the  death  of  James  the  First,  be  sought,  some  of 
them,  at  least,  are  clearly  manifest. 

One  of  them  is  found  in  the  political  character  of  the  age, 
especially  through  the  Stuart  and  Commonwealth  eras,  while, 
on  through  the  revolution  of  1688  and  the  partisan  issues  of 
the  Age  of  Anne,  the  environment  was  anything  but  friendly 
to  genuine  idyllic  product. 

Still  again,  the  wild  Excesses  of  the  Revolution  were 
enough  to  stifle  all  pure  poetic  fervor,  so  that  no  man,  save  Mil- 
ton,  could  pen  a  lyrical  masterpiece  and  maintain  an  exalted 
quality  of  poetic  work.  Pope,  in  his  Pastorals,  and  Dryden, 
in  his  Odes,  made  but  few  attempts  in  lyrics  of  any  success, 
while  violent  and  abusive  satire  served  to  reveal  the  extrava¬ 
gant  temper  of  the  time. 

Moreover,  the  age  was  one  of  prose,  especially  so  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  Augustan  eras,  the  revolutionary  influences 
and  polemic  character  of  the  era  demanding  it,  as  also  the 
revolutionary  influences  that  prevailed  after  the  dominance  of 
poetry  in  the  Golden  Age.  To  this  prose  development,  Milton 
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himself  contributed,  while  Temple  and  Dry  den,  Swift  and 
Addison,  gave  it  a  permanent  place  and  repute  in  English  Let¬ 
ters.  In  the  n>eantime,  the  lyric  interest,  though  in  abeyance, 
was  still  existent,  quietly  preparing  for  new  expression.  When, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  George 
the  Second  came  to  the  throne,  in  1737,  this  new  expression 
was  demanded  by  the  logic  of  events,  and  the  publication  of  the 
poems  of  Beattie  and  Goldsmith,  in  1761,  ushered  in  the  second 
lyrical  age  of  English  Letters,  the  accession  of  George  the 
Third,  in  1760,  marking  the  coincidence  of  English  government 
and  English  Letters. 

In  the  later  Georgian  Era  (1727-1837),  we  come  to  what  is 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  New  Poetry,  as  distinct  from 
that  immediately  antecedent  to  it,  what  Mr.  Gosse  has  well  de¬ 
scribed,  in  the  phrase  “  the  Dawn  of  Naturalism,”  as  distinct 
from  the  mechanism  of  the  age  preceding,  the  new  spirit  of  a 
new  era,  sharply  distinguished  in  tone  and  aim  from  the  poetic 
canons  established  by  Dryden  and  Pope.  In  fact,  we  are  stand¬ 
ing  here  at  the  rise  of  the  Romantic  School,  at  the  point  of 
transition  from  the  classicism  of  the  Augustan  Age  to  the 
romanticism  of  the  Georgian ;  and  the  fact  of  interest  in  our 
studies  at  this  point  is,  that  this  radical  change  of  poetic  spirit 
and  ideal  expressed  itself  primarily  and  mainly  in  the  sphere  of 
lyric  verse,  the  very  characteristic  of  the  lyric  as  spontaneous 
and  emotional  asserting  itself  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
new  economy,  so  that  the  terms  “  Romanticism  ”  and  “  Lyrism  ” 
are  synchronous  and  synonymous,  the  birth  of  Burns,  in  1759, 
just  a  year  preceding  the  coronation  of  George  the  Third,  giv¬ 
ing  all  needed  promise  of  a  new  awakening  in  the  realm  of 
English  balladry.  Already,  in  the  reig^  of  George  the  Second, 
manifest  sig^s  of  the  new  and  higher  movement  were  at  hand, 
in  Thomson’s  “  Seasons,”  in  Shenstone’s  “  Schoolmistress,” 
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and  in  the  general  temper  of  the  time.  The  publication,  in  1765 
of  Percy’s  “  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,”  a  virtual 
reproduction  of  the  Old  English  specimen  of  lyric,  served,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  to  recall  the  nation  to  its  earlier  poetic 
life,  and  to  stimulate  anew  the  specific  idyllic  drift  of  the  age. 
It  is  not  at  all  strange,  but  strictly  in  the  line  of  literary  law  and 
sequence,  that,  when  this  “  Liberal  Movement  ”  in  English 
Verse  fairly  opened,  scores  of  poets  of  greater  and  lesser  note 
should  have  responded  to  the  poetic  demand  and  added  to  the 
expanding  volume  of  native  lyric.  Hence,  the  verse  of  Crabbe 
and  Campbell,  of  Coleridge  and  Cowper,  the  ballads  of  Moore, 
and  the  phenomenal  work  of  Byron  and  Wordsworth  and 
Burns!  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  confirmed  the  lyric  purpose 
of  the  antecedent  era  of  Percy’s  Reliques,  reinstating  the  Old 
English  lyric  in  Modern  English  days,  and  revealing  to  the 
literary  public  the  important  fact  that  English  lyric  was  as  old 
as  English  history  and  letters  and,  in  a  sense,  expressed,  as  no 
other  poetic  form  could  have  done,  the  distinguishing  features 
of  English  character  and  life. 

Nor  was  this  great  lyric  development  altogether  without  its 
obstacles.  1.  Something  of  the  formal  influence  of  Augustan 
days  still  remained.  2.  Moreover,  the  second  classical  period 
of  German  Literature  was  exactly  coterminous  with  the  rise  of 
this  anti-classical  English  movement.  3.  Still  further,  the  in¬ 
creasing  prominence  of  prose,  and,  often,  on  the  philosophic  and 
technical  side,  is  notable,  appearing  in  such  works  as  Karnes’ 
“  Elements  of  Criticism,”  Blackstone’s  “  Commentaries,”  Bur¬ 
net’s  “  Origin  of  Language,”  Adam  Smith’s  “  Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions,”  and  the  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Priestley  and  Dugald 
Stewart.  4.  Lastly,  there  was  a  general  movement  of  the  age 
as  modern  toward  the  dominance  of  the  material  and  practical. 
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All  this  was  anti-poetical  and,  especially,  anti-lyrical,  and,  yet, 
the  Ivric  impulse  was  pronounced  enough  to  assert  its  claims 
and  hold  its  course  well  on  through  the  period  to  the  oi>ening 
of  the  Victorian  Age.  Throughout  this  long  reign  of  sixty 
years,  the  absence  of  any  high  expression  of  epic  or  dramatic 
verse  is  altogether  noteworthy,  the  literary  product  of  the  time, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  being  divisible  into  prose  and  lyric 
verse.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  age,  which  is 
almost  of  the  nature  of  an  eccentricity,  that  it  should  express  in 
such  abundant  measure  the  two  extremes  of  literary  art, — prose, 
and  the  most  emotional  form  of  verse ;  the  practical  and  the  pas¬ 
sionate  ;  the  technical  treatises  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  the 
simplest  ballads  of  domestic  life.  A  partial  explanation  of  this 
anomaly  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  preceding  age  of  classicism  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  prose,  and  the  new  spirit  of  the  poetic  Renais¬ 
sance,  as  an  era  of  mental  and  social  freedom,  expressed  itself 
in  ode  and  sonnet,  it  being  reserved  for  the  age  succeeding  to 
harmonize  these  extremes  and  reveal  the  presence  of  literary 
unity. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  final  era,  the  Victorian,  and  the 
opening  quarter  of  the  last  century,  some  of  the  lyrists  of  the 
later  Georgian  Era  extending  their  influence  on  toward  Vic¬ 
torian  times,  and  thus  coordinating  the  two  centuries.  It  was 
thus  with  Wordsworth  and  Scott  and  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats 
and  Moore,  the  last  of  the  Georgians  and  the  vanguard  of  the 
Victorians,  setting  the  form  for  the  English  lyric  yet  to  come. 
They  ever  insisted,  as  a  lesson  to  their  successors,  that  no  type 
of  verse  in  English  should  ever  be  allowed  to  supersede  the 
poetry  of  the  heart  and  of  human  life  as  it  is  daily  lived  in  the 
home  and  village  and  under  the  simplest  social  surroundings. 
Nor  has  the  lesson  been  unheeded  by  the  masters  of  Victor¬ 
ian  Verse, — by  Mrs.  Browning  and  Tennyson  and  Clough  and 
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the  Rosettis,  each  one  of  whom  has  done  notable  work  in  the  line 
of  the  lyric,  most  of  whom  have  done  their  best  work  therein 
and  some  of  them  their  only  worthy  work,  while,  in  American 
Literature  as  a  branch  of  English  Letters,  the  early  and  cwi- 
tinuous  supremacy  of  the  lyric  is  a  fact  that  impresses  the  most 
casual  observer.  In  fine,  in  so  far  as  poetry  is  concerned,  the 
Victorian  Age,  throughout,  is  characteristically  lyrical,  the 
dramatic  monologues  of  Browning,  the  dramas  of  Arnold  and 
Tennyson,  not  being  sufficiently  numerous  and  successful  to 
mark  the  poetic  feature  of  the  time.  Even  with  regard  to 
Browning,  the  greatest  intellectual  force  of  the  age  in  the  sphere 
of  verse,  modern  criticism  is  discovering  more  and  more  of  that 
idyllic  element  that  makes  a  poet  impressive  and  imposing.  The 
title  of  one  of  his  Collections — “  Dramatic  Lyrics  ” —  is  itself 
proof  in  point  that,  even  in  the  drama,  his  deepest  feelings  as  a 
lyrist  were  enlisted.  They  might  as  justly  be  called  Lyrical 
Dramas.  So,  in  the  collections  “  Dramatic  Romances  ”  and 
“Dramatis  Personae,”  the  same  lyrico-dramatic  factor  is  ap¬ 
parent.  In  this  lyrical  area,  as  in  no  other,  did  Robert  Browning 
and  Mrs.  Browning  come  into  poetic  sympathy,  and  aim  at  a 
common  ideal,  it  being  true  of  Mrs.  Browning  that,  with  the 
one  exception  of  her  long  descriptive  poem,  “  Aurora  Leigh,” 
her  entire  poetic  product  was  lyric.  Even  this  poem  has  marked 
lyrical  features.  So,  as  to  the  classical  and  cultured  Arnold, 
he  would  have  in  hand  a  difficult  problem  who  aimed  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  assertion  that  his  best  poetic  work  was  in  the  sphere 
of  the  reflective  lyric,  where  he  struggles  to  voice  his  deepest 
sentiments  on  God  and  man  and  truth  and  destiny.  His  theory 
that  poetry  is  impassioned  truth  well  expresses  the  character 
of  his  poetic  ideal,  as  mainly  a  lyric  one,  nor  can  one  read  far 
into  the  volume  of  Arnold’s  verse  without  hearing  that  clear 
and  often  pathetic  “  lyric  cry  ”  that  sounded  the  keynote  of 
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niuch  of  his  verse.  Critics  are  still  at  work  in  determining  the 
dominant  type  of  Tennyson’s  verse,  and  that  on  which  his  fame 
is  finally  to  rest.  Is  it  in  the  semi-epical  Idylls,  in  “  Harold  ” 
and  “  Becket  ”  as  dramas,  or  in  his  various  lyrics,  short  and 
long,  gay  and  grave  ?  To  us,  the  question  is  scarcely  debatable, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  his  product 
is  lyric,  but  that  herein  his  poetic  genius  finds  its  fitting  place 
and  home,  the  best  portions  of  his  plays  and  narrative  verse 
being  the  lyric  portions.  The  titles  of  the  collection,  “  English 
Idylls,”  “  Ballads  and  Other  Poems,”  indicate  this.  The 
earliest  collection  “  Poems  Chiefly  Lyrical  ”  might  mark  the 
character  of  his  best  endeavor,  his  poetic  masterpiece,  ”  In 
Memoriam,”  being  the  finest  expression  of  English  eleg^. 
Thus  have  the  later  lyrists  held  themselves  true  to  Elizabethan 
and  Georgian  models,  and  thus  have  they  happily  preserved 
the  historic  continuity  and  repute  of  English  lyric  verse. 

A  suggestion  of  interest  emerges  as  to  English  Contem¬ 
porary  Lyric  Verse, — that  of  the  late  Edwin  Arnold,  of  Swin¬ 
burne  and  Austin  and  Watson.  Is  it  maintaining  the  standard 
already  established,  and  is  it  giving  any  valid  promise  of  still 
larger  result? 

The  four  respective  names  we  have  cited  are  sufficient  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  high  degree  of  lyric  merit  and  promise.  Of  Swin¬ 
burne  it  may  safely  be  said,  that,  whatever  meritorious  work 
he  has  done  in  the  classical  or  modern  English  drama,  it  is  his 
lyrical  verse  that  best  entitles  him  to  fame.  His  “  Studies  in 
Song  ”  and  “  Songs  before  Sunrise  ”  and  “  Century  of 
Roundels  ”  and  “  Poems  and  Ballads  ”  have  no  superior  in  Vic¬ 
torian  verse,  either  as  to  their  internal  idyllic  character  or  their 
external  artistic  form,  the  richness  and  resonance  of  the 
rhythm  being  especially  notable.  Of  the  late  Edwin  Arnold, 
it  may  be  said,  that  in  such  Collections  as  “  Pearls  of  Faith  ” 
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and  “  Italian  Idylls  ”  he  has  successfully  embodied  in  lyric  form 
much  of  that  wealth  of  Asiatic  imagery  which  appears  so  con¬ 
spicuously  in  his  “  Light  of  Asia  ”  and  “  Light  of  the  World  ” 
From  a  study  of  Alfred  Austin’s  “  Interludes  ”  and  “  English 
Lyrics  ”  and  “  Soliloquies  in  Song  ”  no  candid  critic  can  fail 
to  see  that,  while  the  note  they  strike  is  not  Tennyson’s,  it  is 
a  genuine  lyric  note.  Of  the  recently  collected  poems  of  Wat¬ 
son,  who  is  a  lyrist  only,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  he  is 
maintaining  the  earlier  English  lyrical  traditions  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser  and  Milton.  If  to  these  masters  we  add  the  names  of 
Lang  and  Dobson  and  Buchanan,  we  are  amply  warranted  in 
indorsing  the  language  of  Stedman  as  he  speaks  of  “  that  new 
cycle  of  lyrical  achievement  ”  which  is  to  follow,  as  he  believes, 
closely  upon  the  ending  of  the  Victorian  Era. 

I.yric  poetry,  as  the  poetry  of  the  heart,  makes  its  permanence 
assured.  So  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is  in  its  fun¬ 
damental  affections  and  passions,  so  long  will  the  “  lyric  cry  ” 
be  heard  among  us,  and  become,  thereby,  a  literary  as  well  as  a 
moral  necessity.  Even  when  sensualism  may  prevail,  as  at  the 
Restoration,  or  a  materialistic  philosophy,  as  in  the  closing  dec¬ 
ades  of  the  last  century,  some  Milton  or  Tennyson  will  arise 
to  protest,  in  the  lyrical  strains  of  a  “  Comus  ”  or  “  The  Vision 
of  Sin,”  against  the  prevailing  profligacy,  and  recall  the  Eng¬ 
lish  i>eople  to  their  best  antecedents  and  ideals. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

the  significance  of  the  haystack 

CENTENNIAL. 

by  EDWARD  WARREN  CAPEN,  PH.D. 

In  October  of  this  year  the  members  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreigfn  Missions,  prominent  leaders  in 
missionary  work,  and  friends  of  Williams  College  will  gather 
in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  around  a  monument  which  marks  the 
site  of  a  haystack.  Why  should  so  strange  a  monument  have 
been  erected  some  forty  years  ago?  and  why  should  hundreds 
of  intelligent  persons  in  this  twentieth  century  gather  here? 
Because  on  this  spot  occurred  one  of  the  memorable  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  The  monument  tells  the 
simple  fact.  In  raised  letters  upon  the  marble  face  we  read : — 

The  Field  is  the  World 
The  Birthplace  of 
American  Foreign  Missions 
1806 

Samuel  J.  Mills 
James  Richards 
Francis  L.  Robbins 
Harvey  Loomis 
Byram  Green 

Among  the  chief  glories  of  America  are  the  thousands  of  the 
choicest  young  men  and  women  from  our  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  who  have  been  sent  out  during  the  last  century  by  Ameri- 
an  Christians  to  carry  the  gospel  with  all  its  transforming  power 
to  those  who  are  without  a  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  form 
into  Christian  churches  and  communities  those  who  had  been 
reclaimed  from  savagery  or  from  a  partial  civilization.  The 
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modern  American  missionary  movement  began  in  Williams 
town  on  that  summer  afternoon,  one  hundred  years  ago. 

I.  The  Haystack  Centennial  is  significant  because  it  com¬ 
memorates  a  focal  event. — In  that  group  of  young  men  con¬ 
verged  the  light  of  nearly  two  centuries  of  interest  in  missions 
while  from  it  have  come  the  rays  of  the  brilliant  missionary 
achievements  of  the  century  just  closing.  Behind  it  were  the 
desultory  labors  of  the  missionary  workers  of  the  whole  colo¬ 
nial  period,  and  the  opening  years  of  the  national  period ;  before 
it  were  the  systematic  labors  of  the  well-organized  and  efficient 
leaders  of  the  American  missionary  movement. 

No  one  of  the  young  men  present  at  that  meeting  for  prayer 
had  any  realization  of  its  significance.  Even  the  exact  date  is 
unknown,  and  the  only  detailed  account  of  it  was  given  nearly 
fifty  years  later  by  the  only  survivor  of  the  five,  Hon.  Byram 
Green,  of  Sodus,  New  York.  Do  we  remember  the  meeting 
mainly  because  of  its  dramatic  features?  By  no  means,  but 
because,  so  far  as  is  known,  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  de¬ 
finite  resolution  ever  miade  by  Americans  to  begin  for  them¬ 
selves  the  work  of  foreign  missions ;  and  because  it  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  resolution  then  formed  that  four  years  later,  in  1810, 
the  American  Board  was  organized,  and  that  in  1813  mission¬ 
aries  actually  sailed  from  the  United  States  to  Asia. 

Williams  College  had  received  its  charter  in>  1793,  the  very 
year  in  which  Carey  and  his  associate.  Dr.  Thomas,  sailed  from 
England  to  India  to  begin  there  the  work  of  modern  missions. 
Though  it  was  surrounded  by  those  beauties  of  mountain  and 
valley  which  have  inspired  so  many  generations  of  Williams 
men,  the  early  atmosphere  was  anything  but  Christian.  For 
years  the  people  of  Williamstown  received  no  mail  from  any 
direction  oftener  than  once  a  week,  but  this  isolation  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  out  the  influence  of  French  infidelity,  so  prev- 
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alent  at  that  time  in  New  England  and  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  Infidelity  was  rampant,  and  in  the  first  six  classes,  which 
contained  ninety-three  men,  there  were  only  seven  professed 
Christians.  With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
came  a  change.  In  the  years  1798-99  a  great  revival  swept  over 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  and 
through  a  succession  of  students  who  came  to  Williams  from 
the  churches  thus  aroused,  the  new  spirit  crept  into  the  college, 
until  in  1805-06  a  revival  began  to  transform  the  college  itself. 
The  increasing  number  of  Christian  students  were  accustomed 
to  meet  regularly  for  prayer,  and  it  was  one  of  these  meetings 
which  is  commemorated  by  the  haystack  monument.  Thus  the 
way  was  prepared  for  a  forward  step  when,  in  the  spring  of 
1806,  there  entered  the  Freshman  Class,  from  Torringford, 
Connecticut,  one  who  was  destined  to  become  a  great  missionary 
leader,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Jr. 

Bom  in  Torringford  in  1783,  young  Mills  came  under  the 
influence  of  a  father  who  was  a  prominent  preacher,  a  leader 
in  revival  movements,  a  home  missionary  pioneer,  and  an  editor 
of  the  religious  and  missionary  publication,  the  Connecticut 
Evangelical  Magazine.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  great 
sweetness  and  strength  of  character,  and  was,  withal,  of  an  in¬ 
tense  missionary  spirit.  She  often  spoke  to  him  of  Eliot,  of 
Brainerd,  and  of  other  missionaries,  and  she  was  once  over¬ 
heard  by  him  to  remark,  “  I  have  consecrated  this  child  to  the 
service  of  God  as  a  missionary,”  her  thought  being,  as  it  later 
appeared,  that  he  would  work  for  the  American  Indians.  It 
was  not  until  he  was  over  eighteen,  and  after  two  years  of  spirit¬ 
ual  darkness  and  of  rebellion  against  the  arbitrariness  of 
God  in  passing  him  by,  that  the  light  broke  and  he  had  a  vision 
of  the  graciousness  of  God.  Almost  immediately  the  missionary 
thought  came  to  him,  and  he  declared  to  his  father  that  “  he 
Vol.  LXIII.  No.  252.  9 
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could  not  conceive  of  any  course  of  life  in  which  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  days  that  would  prove  so  pleasant  as  to  go  and  commu 
nicate  the  gospel  salvation  to  the  poor  heathen.”  With  this 
thought  in  mind  he  placed  in  other  hands  a  farm  which  had 
been  bequeathed  to  him,  and  in  the  spring  of  1806  entered 
Williams  College  to  fit  himself  for  missionary  work.  He  at 
once  threw  himself  into  the  revival  then  in  progress  and  be¬ 
came  a  leader,  especially  among  his  classmates.  This  awaken¬ 
ing  in  the  college  had  been  marked  by  prayer-meetings  of  the 
Christian  students.  In  the  summer  of  1806  a  group  of  students 
of  whom  Mills  was  one,  were  accustomed  to  meet  Wednesday 
afternoons  in  the  valley  south  of  West  College.  There  was 
more  leisure  on  Saturday,  and  then  they  went  north  to  a  maple 
g^ove  adjoining  Sloan’s  Meadow,  half-way  towards  the  Hoosac 
River.  The  afternoon  in  question  was  so  hot  and  sultry  that 
only  five  students  braved  the  heat.  Two  of  these  were  Sopho¬ 
mores,  Robbins  and  Green,  and  the  other  three.  Mills,  Richards, 
and  Loomis,  Freshmen.  They  went  to  the  grove  expecting  to 
hold  their  meeting  there,  but  dark  clouds  appeared  in  the  west, 
and  they  took  refuge  from  the  rain  under  the  northern  of 
two  haystacks  standing  in  the  meadow.  The  Sophomores  were 
studying  geography,  and  the  talk  turned  upon  the  moral  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  great  continent  of  Asia.  This  was  the  chance  for 
which  Mills  had  been  waiting,  and  he  made  a  proposition  that 
they  themselves  should  send  the  gospel  to  those  far-away  peo¬ 
ples,  declaring  earnestly,  “  We  can  do  it  if  we  will.”  Startling 
as  the  proposition  must  have  been,  unless  Mills  had  already 
prepared  them  for  it,  three  of  them  at  once  expressed  their 
approval,  while  Loomis  objected,  saying,  that  missionaries 
would  be  murdered,  that  the  Turks  and  Arabs  should  first  be 
subdued  by  armies.  True  to  this  conviction,  Loomis  devoted 
his  life  to  home  missionary  work,  and  performed  a  notable  ser- 
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vice  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine,  dying  in  his  Bangor 
pulpit  January  2,  1825.  In  reply  to  Loomis,  the  others  main¬ 
tained  that  God  was  always  ready  to  have  his  gospel  preached, 
and  that  all  that  was  needed  was  a  determination  of  Christians 
to  undertake  the  task.  Finally  Mills  said,  “  Come,  let  us  make 
it  a  subject  of  prayer,  under  this  haystack,  while  the  dark  clouds 
are  going  and  the  clear  sky  is  coming.”  Each  of  the  five, 
Loomis  excepted,  prayed  for  the  realization  of  their  vision. 
When  Mills’  turn  came  he  had  grown  enthusiastic,  and,  as  the 
thunder  was  dying  away  in  the  distance,  prayed :  “  O  God, 
strike  down  the  arm,  with  the  red  artillery  of  heaven,  that 
shall  be  raised  against  a  herald  of  the  cross.”  They  then  sang 
a  quaint  stanza  from  a  hymn  of  Isaac  Watts,  which  has  only 
within  a  comparatively  few  years  been  left  out  of  the  hymn- 
books  : — 

“  Let  all  the  heathen  writers  join 
To  form  one  perfect  hook; 

Good  God,  if  once  compared  with  thine, 

How  mean  their  writings  look !” 

Thus  the  meeting  closed.  Four  underclassmen  in  the  small 
college  of  an  isolated  New  England  town  had  resolved  to 
send  the  gospel  around  the  globe.  At  a  time  when  Napoleon 
was  conquering  Europe  and  the  world  was  wondering  where 
his  career  would  end,  and  when  the  spectre  of  war  was  already 
rising  before  the  new  nation,  four  boys  dared  to  believe  that  the 
claims  of  the  gospel  far  transcended  those  of  politics  or  even 
national  existence.  Though  the  United  States  was  hardly  more 
than  a  loose  union  of  feeble  states,  whose  people  had  but  re¬ 
cently  won  independence,  and  had  hardly  yet  begun  to  cooperate 
in  any  philanthropic  undertaking.  Mills  and  his  companions 
had  courage  and  faith  to  believe  that  they  could  send  the  gospel 
thousands  of  miles  to  distant  peoples.  And  what  is  more  sig¬ 
nificant,  in  six  years  the  dream  became  a  reality. 
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Mills  was  not  one  to  turn  back  from  any  plan  of  action 
much  less  one  that  involved  the  welfare  of  millions.  For 
months  the  prayer-meetings  continued,  and  Mills  was  ponder¬ 
ing  upon,  the  next  step.  This  was  taken  two  years  later,  when 
five  young  men,  under  the  lead  of  Mills,  organized  themselves 
into  a  secret  society,  known  as  the  Brethren,  with  one  definite 
object,  “  to  effect  in  the  persons  of  its  members  a  mission,  or 
missions,  to  the  heathen.”  It  was  on  September  7,  1808,  in  the 
northwest  lower  room  in  old  East  College,  that  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  Ezra  Fisk,  James  Richards,  John  Seward,  and  Luther 
Rice  signed  the  constitution  of  a  society  which  in  the  more  than 
sixty  years  of  its  existence  enrolled  many  of  the  greatest  mis¬ 
sionary  leaders  of  the  nineteenth  century.  From  Mills  to  Nee- 
sima,  its  list  of  members,  still  preserved  in  a  little  record-book 
at  Andover  Seminary,  is  a  roll  of  honor.  The  very  existence 
of  the  Brethren  was  unknown  for  years  ;  yet  it  secured  mission¬ 
aries,  and  saw  them  go  to  the  front  by  the  score.  Everything 
was  kept  subordinate  to  the  one  supreme  purpose,  and  there 
was  no  mercy  for  a  member  who  showed  any  sign  of  faltering. 
Transferred  to  Andover  in  1810,  with  branch  organizations  at 
some  time  in  several  other  colleges  and  seminaries,  it  was  ever 
true  to  its  aim. 

The  members  of  the  Brethren  at  once  began  to  arouse  inter¬ 
est  in  their  plans,  and  to  secure  the  support  of  the  leaders  in  the 
church.  The  times  were  ripe  for  it.  All  that  was  needed  to 
inaugfurate  the  American  missionary  movement  was  the  definite 
consecration  of  individuals  to  the  work  and  their  demand  upon 
the  churches  for  support.  The  missionary  spirit  was  abroad  in 
the  land,  the  leaders  had  been  made  ready  for  the  new  under¬ 
taking,  and  the  institution  that  was  to  bring  together  and  train 
the  new  missionaries  was  about  to  be  opened. 

Mills  and  his  friends,  as  has  been  intimated,  were  themselves 
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the  product  in  part  of  a  long  and  honorable  missionary  histor>'. 
The  missionary  purpose  was  back  of  the  colonization  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Massachusetts  colonies.  The  first 
generation  had  not  passed  before  the  colonies,  under  the  lead 
of  such  men  as  Rev.  John  Eliot,  of  Roxbury,  and  Thomas  May- 
hew,  father  and  son,  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  began  work  for 
the  heathen  who  were  at  their  doors.  The  success  of  this  work 
for  the  Indians  led  to  the  organization  of  missionary  societies 
in  England  and  Scotland,  which  maintained  work  in  the  col¬ 
onies  throughout  the  colonial  period.  Again,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  contemporaneous  with  the  religious  movement  known 
as  the  Great  Awakening,  and  in  part  the  result  of  it,  there  were 
renewed  attempts  to  reach  the  Indians.  David  Brainerd  is  the 
best  known  of  the  leaders  in  this  second  period  of  missionary 
activity,  though  in  actual  results  among  the  Indians  his  early 
death  prevented  his  efforts  from  being  so  fruitful  as  those  of 
others.  John  Sergeant,  Eleazer  Wheelock,  Samuel  Kirkland, 
the  Moheg^n  Indian  Samson  Occom,  and  the  devoted  Moravian 
missionaries  in  the  middle  colonies  did  a  g^eat  work,  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties,  and  their  names  and  deeds  were  well  known 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  opposition  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge 
among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  chartered  by  the  colonial 
l^slature  of  Massachusetts  in  1762,  would  have  been  the 
pioneer  missionary  society  of  the  United  States. 

The  broader  vision  had  not  been  wanting.  One  of  the  most 
widely  read  religious  books  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
“Essays  to  do  Good,”  published  in  1710  by  Cotton  Mather, 
in  which  he  pleaded  with  the  colonists  to  emulate  the  example 
of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the. Dutch  missionaries  in  Ceylon,  and  the 
Danish  at  Malabar,  and  attempt  “  the  propagation  of  the  holy 
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and  glorious  religion  of  Christ.”  Had  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  England  not  occurred  in  1775,  educated  negro  mis¬ 
sionaries  would  actually  have  sailed  for  Africa  to  carry  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  those  tribes  which  had  been  so  terribly  wronged  by  the 
slave  traders.  Under  the  lead  of  Samuel  Hopkins  and  Ezra 
Stiles,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  funds  had  been  secured,  and 
two  colored  men  educated  for  the  work.  Hopkins  was  a  friend 
of  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Senior,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  what 
part  of  the  interest  of  the  son,  especially  in  Africa,  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Newport  pastor. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  began  a 
new  missionary  movement,  which  trained  the  leaders  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  organization  of  work  abroad  in  1810.  I 
refer  to  the  organization  of  societies  to  prosecute  work  among 
the  Indians  and  in  the  newer  towns  in  the  West,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  opened  to  settlement  after  the  French  were  expelled  from 
North  America  in  1763,  and  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in 
1783.  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Congregationalists  were  all 
interested  in  this,  working  either  independently  or  together. 
For  Congregationalists  Connecticut  was  the  first  to  act.  In 
1774  the  General  Assembly  voted  in  favor  of  raising  funds  to 
send  missionaries  to  “the  settlements  now  forming  in  the 
wilderness  to  the  westward  and  northwestward  ” ;  that  is,  in 
New  York  and  Vermont,  to  which  many  Connecticut  people 
had  moved.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  prevented  active  meas¬ 
ures,  but  the  discussion  was  resumed  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  in  1793  eight  pastors,  one  of  whom  was  Rev.  Samuel 
J.  Mills,  were  asked  to  make  missionary  tours  of  four  months 
each.  Five  years  later,  in  1798,  the  Association  constituted  it¬ 
self  a  missionary  society  “  to  Christianize  the  heathen  in  North 
America,  and  to  support  and  promote  Christian  knowledge  in 
the  new  settlements  within  the  United  States.”  The  society 
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was  incorporated  in  1803,  while  in  1800  the  publication  of  the 
Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine  was  commenced.  In  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  a  missionary  society  was  organized  in  1788,  the  con¬ 
stitution  then  adopted  and  a  provision  added  in  1804  both 
declaring  the  purpose  to  be  not  merely  to  evangelize  the  new 
settlements,  but  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  in  America 
and  across  the  seas.  In  1803  the  Massachusetts  Missionary 
Magazine  began  to  be  issued.  This  and  the  Connecticut  mag¬ 
azine  contained  much  information  concerning  the  work  in  India 
and  elsewhere,  supported  by  the  Baptist  and  London  Missionary 
Societies,  organized  in  1792  and  1795.  Other  magazines  helped 
to  disseminate  missionary  information,  English  missionary 
publications  reached  America  and  were  reprinted  here,  while 
some  of  the  missionaries  for  the  Elast  went  to  their  fields  by  way 
of  the  United  States.  In  all  of  these  ways  the  missionary  spirit 
was  being  aroused  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sum  of  $6,000  was 
sent  to  Carey  during  the  year  1805-06  for  his  work  in  India. 
Among  the  leaders  in  these  societies  were  some  whose  vision 
was  already  directed  across  the  seas,  and  who,  in  their  sermons 
before  missionary  societies  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  urged  the 
privilege  of  emulating  the  English  Christians  in  their  mission¬ 
ary  zeal.  It  was  in  connection  with  editorial  labors  and  mis¬ 
sionary  work  that  the  first  two  secretaries  of  the  American 
Board  were  trained.  These  were  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  of 
Salem,  and  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.,  of  Charlestown,  the  former 
a  leading  spirit  in  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  the 
latter  the  editor  of  the  Panoplist,  which  did  so  much  to  bring 
about  the  separation  between  the  conservatives  and  the  radical 
or  Unitarian  element  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  They  were  both  young  men,  not  so  many  years  older 
than  the  Williams  College  students,  though  recognized  leaders 
among  the  churches  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  time  of  the  or- 
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ganization  of  the  American  Board,  Dr.  Worcester  was  not  quite 
forty,  while  Mr.  Evarts  was  ten  years  younger,  but  two  years 
older  than  Mills  himself. 

Thus  Providence  had  aroused  a  general  interest  in  missions 
and  had  brought  forward  leaders  for  the  new  movement.  It 
had  done  more :  it  had  provided  an  institution  where  the  candi¬ 
dates  might  be  trained.  Heretofore  ministers  had  received  their 
training  with  older  pastors,  or  had  been  taught  theology  in 
colleges  like  Harvard.  As  a  result  of  the  Unitarian  contro¬ 
versy,  the  two  conservative  parties  in  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
together  with  those  who  had  been  longing  for  the  inauguration 
of  missionary  work  abroad,  had  united  in  founding  Andover 
Seminary,  which  opened  its  doors  in  1808.  This  union  of 
forces  was  followed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Panoplist  and 
the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  the  organs  of  the  two 
parties.  Another  result  of  the  controversy  had  been  the  organ¬ 
ization  in  1803  of  the  conservative  and  missionary  pastors  of 
Massachusetts  into  a  separate  body,  known  as  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Association,  by  which  in  1810  the  American 
Board  was  constituted. 

While  the  first  consecrations  to  missionary  service  were  made 
under  the  haystack  in  1806,  and  eventuated  in  the  organization 
of  the  Brethren  two  years  later,  missionary  and  evangelistic 
interest  was  not  confined  to  Williams  College.  Men  from  other 
institutions  were  being  moved  simultaneously,  and  Andover 
Seminary  drew  together  these  men  and  made  possible  their 
cooperation.  From  Union  College  there  came  to  Andover, 
Samuel  Nott,  Junior,  already  impressed  with  his  duty  to  go 
as  a  missionary.  From  Harvard  came  Samuel  Newell,  while 
Brown  University  sent  Adoniram  Judson,  both  of  whom  soon 
united  with  Nott  and  the  Williams  men  in  their  missionary 
campaign.  With  his  ardent  temperament  and  his  imperious 
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will,  Judson  became  the  leader  of  the  little  band,  while  Mills, 
niodest  and  retiring,  content  so  long  as  the  work  was  done,  be¬ 
came  less  prominent^  though  his  intensity  and  consecration 
made  him  still  the  quiet,  indefatigable  worker. 

Here  were  nearly  a  dozen  young  men,  college  trained,  eager 
to  be  sent  abroad.  But  how  could  they  get  to  the  front  ?  They 
little  realized  the  missionary  interest  of  men  like  Worcester  and 
Evarts,  and  almost  despaired.  In  the  spring  of  1810  Judson 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  in¬ 
quire  if  that  society  would  send  out  several  young  mien  from 
America.  Before  the  reply  had  been  received,  four  young  men 
had,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  28,  1810,  appeared  before 
the  Massachusetts  General  Association,  in  session  at  Bradford, 
and  presented  a  remarkable  document.  It  deserves  to  be  tran¬ 
scribed  here : — 


“The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Divinity  College,  respectfully 
request  the  attention  of  their  Reverend  Fathers,  convened  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Association  at  Bradford,  to  the  following  statement  and  in¬ 
quiries: — 

“They  beg  leave  to  state,  that  their  minds  have  long  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  duty  and  Importance  of  personally  attempting  a 
Mission  to  the  Heathen;  that  the  Impressions  on  their  minds  have 
Induced  a  serious,  and  they  trust  a  prayerful,  consideration  of  the 
subject  in  its  various  attitudes,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  prob¬ 
able  success  and  the  difficulties  attending  such  an  attempt ;  and  that, 
after  examining  all  the  information  which  they  can  obtain,  they  con¬ 
sider  themselves  as  devoted  to  this  work  for  life,  whenever  God,  in 
his  providence,  shall  open  the  way. 

“They  now  offer  the  following  inquiries,  on  which  they  solicit  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  this  Association.  Whether,  with  their  present 
views  and  feelings,  they  ought  to  renounce  the  object  of  Missions,  as 
either  visionary  or  impracticable;  if  not,  whether  they  ought  to  di¬ 
rect  their  attention  to  the  eastern  or  western  world;  whether  they 
may  expect  patronage  and  support  from  a  Missionary  Society  in  this 
country,  or  must  commit  themselves  to  the  direction  of  a  European 
society;  and  what  preparatory  measures  they  ought  to  take,  previous 
to  actual  engagement. 

“The  undersigned,  feeling  their  youth  and  inexperience,  look  up 
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to  their  fathers  In  the  church,  and  respectfully  solicit  their  advice 
direction,  and  prayers.” 

“  Adonibam  Judson,  Jb. 

“  Samuel  Nott,  Jb. 

“  Samuel  J.  Mili.8. 

”  Samuel  Newell.” 

The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Wor¬ 
cester  was  a  member.  They  brought  in  a  plan  already  worked 
out  by  Dr.  Worcester,  who  had  been  one  of  those  who  advised 
the  young  men  to  take  this  step.  This  plan  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  by  the  Association,  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  was  organized  in  the 
following  September  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  the 
election  of  officers,  and  the  publication  of  an  appeal  for  funds. 
Judson  was  sent  to  England  to  confer  with  the  officials  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  ascertain  whether  aid  might 
be  exp>ected  from  that  quarter.  He  returned  without  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  any  aid,  but  with  commissions  from  that  body  for  himself 
and  three  of  his  friends.  The  result  of  this  action  was  the 
resolution,  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  1811,  to  send 
out  the  young  men  as  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made. 
The  four,  Judson,  Nott,  Newell,  and  Gk)rdon  Hall,  together 
with  Luther  Rice,  were  ordained  in  Dr.  Worcester’s  church  in 
Salem,  February  6,  1812,  and  sailed  for  India  two  weeks  later. 
Thus  were  answered  the  prayers  of  Mills  and  his  friends  on 
that  summer’s  day,  18Q6,  while  Mills  himself  remained  in  this 
country,  set  in  motion  influences  which  resulted  in  great  devel¬ 
opments  in  home  missions,  as  well  as  in  beginning  the  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  Hawaii,  and  finally  laid  down  his  life  in  the  service 
of  Africa. 

The  achievements  and  the  succeeding  century  of  work 
abroad,  which  were  the  outcome  of  the  haystack  meeting  and 
of  the  influences  which  had  made  that  possible,  constitute  the 
first  significance  of  the  Haystack  Centennial. 
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11.  The  Haystack  Centennial  is  significant,  also,  because  of 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  leaders  of  the  missionary 
movement. — There  were  giants  in  those  days,  and  any  one  who 
studies  the  writings  of  the  early  secretaries  and  missionaries  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  them  narrow  men,  will  be  surprised  to  discover 
that  they  were  men  of  broad  vision,  of  almost  modern  view¬ 
point,  and  believers  in  methods  of  work  which  the  present  age 
fondly  believes  it  discovered.  To  be  sure,  their  theology  is  not 
that  which  is  popular  in  these  days.  There  was  a  sense  of  the 
awfulness  of  sin  and  of  man’s  need  of  an  atonement  which  has 
been  largely  lost.  They  preached  the  doctrine  of  eternal  suf¬ 
fering  in  a  way  which  sounds  strange  in  our  ears.  They  were 
sticklers  for  dogma  beyond  us  moderns.  They  believed  non- 
Christian  religions  to  be  the  work  of  the  evil  one.  At  least 
many  of  the  missionaries  themselves  thus  agreed  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  theology  of  their  day  rather  than  with  that  of  ours.  At 
the  same  time,  there  was  a  loftiness  of  aim  and  a  breadth  of 
sympathy  upon  the  part  of  the  officials  and  leading  missionaries 
which  well  nigh  amazes  us. 

We  have  been  wont  to  believe  that  this  is  the  day  of  federa¬ 
tion  and  union  of  churches,  and  that  a  hundred  years  ago  sec¬ 
tarianism  was  rife.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  early  years  of  the 
last  century  denominational  lines  were  drawn  less  sharply  than 
they  have  been  since.  There  was  a  closeness  of  cdoperation 
between  Congregationalist  and  Presbyterian,  between  Congre- 
gationalist  and  Baptist,  at  least  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  which 
we  little  appreciate.  That  was  the  day  of  interdenominational 
movements,  such  as  the  Bible,  Education,  and  Sunday-school 
societies.  Mills  himself  was  a  leader  in  forming  some  of  these, 
and  believed  that  Christians  of  every  name  should  unite  to  lift 
humanity  and  spread  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  Thus  he  was 
a  factor  in  securing  the  union  of  denominations  of  the  Presby- 
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terian  type  in  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  1817 
The  American  Board  urged  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
to  organize  a  similar  society.  But,  when  the  Assembly  pre- 
ferred  to  unite  with  the  Board,  it  at  once  elected  Presbyterians 
to  membership.  Members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and 
the  German  Reformed  Church  cooperated  with  the  Board 
which  absorbed  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  1826. 

The  same  spirit  was  characteristic  of  the  workers  abroad. 
The  first  missionaries  were  instructed  to  regard  “  the  Christian 
missionaries  of  every  Protestant  denomination  sent  from  Eu¬ 
rope  to  the  East ....  as ... .  brethren ;  the  servants  of  the 
same  Master,  and  engaged  in  the  same  work.  .  .  .  With  them 
your  only  competition  will  be  who  shall  display  most  of  the 
spirit  and  do  most  for  the  honor  of  Christ.”  In  the  Levant,  in 
Ceylon,  and  wherever  they  met,  there  was  the  closest  fellowship 
between  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  and  those  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  and  other  boards  of  Great  Britain.  In 
Bombay  a  missionary  union  was  formed  as  early  as  1825; 
while  the  Ceylon  missionaries,  before  they  reached  their  own 
field,  were  on  most  intimate  terms  of  fellowship  and  communion 
with  the  Baptist  missionaries. 

The  instructions  of  1812  were  notable  for  the  spirit  incul¬ 
cated  towards  other  religions.  The  section  devoted  to  this 
point  rea^s : — 

“  You  go,  dear  brethren,  as  the  messengers  of  love,  of  peace,  of 
salvation,  to  people  whose  opinions  and  customs,  habits  and  manners, 
are  widely  different  from  those  to  which  you  have  been  used ;  and  it 
will  not  only  comport  with  the  spirit  of  your  mission,  but  be  essentiai 
to  Its  success,  that,  as  far  as  you  can,,  you  conciliate  their  affection, 
their  esteem,  and  their  respect.  You  will,  therefore,  make, it  your 
care  to  preserve  yourselves  from  all  fastidiousness  of  feeling,  and  of 
deportment;  to  avoid  every  occasion  of  unnecessary  offense,  or  dis¬ 
gust  to  those  among  whom  you  may  sojourn ;  and  in  regard  to  ali 
matters  of  indifference,  or  in  which  conscience  is  not  concerned,  to 
make  yourselves  easy  and  agreeable  to  them. 
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« In  teaching  the  Gentiles  It  will  be  your  business,  not  vehemently 
to  declaim  against  their  superstitions,  but  in  the  meekness  and  gen¬ 
tleness  of  Christ,  to  bring  them  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  divine  truth.” 

While  the  purpose  of  Mills  and  his  friends  was  probably 
simply  religious,  it  was  not  many  years  before  the  aim  set  be¬ 
fore  the  missionaries  was  something  more  than  the  mere  rescue 
of  individuals  from  lives  of  sin:  it  was  nothing  short  of  the 
complete  Christianization  and  civilization  of  whole  peoples. 
Thus,  in  instructions  given  to  missionaries  for  Hawaii  in  1827, 
the  Prudential  Committee  declared  that  the  missionary  cause 
required  something  more  than  piety  or  mere  religious  feeling. 
There  is  work  for  every  power  of  intellect  possessed  by  the 
missionary,  who  must  discover  the  best  methods  of  reaching 
unenlightened  men,  gaining  their  confidence,  controlling  their 
tempers,  and  reaching  their  hearts.  Education  must  be  intro¬ 
duced,  and  they  must  be  formed  “  into  a  reading,  thinking, 
cultivated  state  of  society,  with  all  its  schools  and  seminaries, 
its  arts  and  institutions.” 

The  Annual  Report  of  1833  appealed  for  support,  because, 
while  the  Board  was  preeminently  a  society  for  preaching  the 
gospel,  it  was  also  organized  to  explore  mission  fields ;  trans¬ 
late,  print,  and  distribute  books ;  and  to  educate  p>eoples,  arous¬ 
ing  their  minds,  and  instructing  them  in  reading,,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  sciences,  as  well  as  in  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  And  the  immediate  goal, 
as  explained  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  in  1837,  was 
to  “  rear  up  native  churches,  place  them  under  the  care  and  in¬ 
struction  of  capable  native  elders  ordained  over  them,  [and] 
furnish  them  with  ample  self-propagating  gospel  instrumental¬ 
ities  at  the  earliest  possible  period.”  It  was  with  this  aim  in 
view  that  there  was  started  in  1817,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board,  at  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  the  Foreign  Mission  School 
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to  train  for  service  among  their  own  people  natives  who  had 
reached  America  or  who  had  been  sent  thither  to  be  educated 
The  missionaries  in  Ceylon  in  1823  proposed  to  establish  a 
college  for  the  training  of  natives  to  be  Christian  leaders  in  the 
church  and  in  the  community;  and,  had  the  colonial  govern¬ 
ment  i>ermitted  the  necessary  reenforcement  of  the  mission,  the 
college  would  have  been  founded. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  methods  of  missionary  work  ad¬ 
vocated  and  inaugurated  by  the  first  leaders.  It  is  generally 
known  that  in  these  days  there  are  at  least  five  great  depart¬ 
ments  of  work, — those  of  evangelization,  education,  industrial 
training,  medical  relief,  and  publication.  It  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  each  one  of  these  departments  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  very  beginning;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  a 
later  period,  when  narrower  counsels  prevailed,  some  were  all 
but  abandoned.  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Evarts  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  had  few  precedents  to  follow.  The  great  English  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  had  been  in  existence  less  than  twenty  years, 
and  there  was  little  experience  to  guide.  Our  leaders  had  to 
feel  their  way.  They  may  have  moved  somewhat  slowly,  but 
few  missteps  can  be  discovered  in  those  early  days,  and  they  at 
once  saw  the  wisdom,  yes  the  necessity,  of  each  of  these  five 
modern  methods  of  work. 

Education  was  given  a  prominent  place;  for  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  teach  persons  to  read,  or  the  Bible,  even  in  the  vernacu¬ 
lar,  would  remain  a  sealed  book.  Native  helpers  and  pastors 
must  be  educated  and  the  whole  community  must  be  enlight¬ 
ened.  It  was  believed  by  the  leaders  that  the  work  of  civilizing 
must  go  on  side  by  side  with  Christianizing,  and  among  the  less- 
advanced  people  instruction  in  industry  and  arts  was  afforded. 
The  missions  among  the  American  Indians  were  from  the  start 
markedly  industrial.  Some  years  later  the  expense  of  such 
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work,  and  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  narrowing  in  the  conception 
of  the  missionary  purpose,  led  to  its  partial  abandonment.  For 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  similar  work  was  planned,  though  for 
various  reasons  the  execution  of  the  plans  was  postponed  for 
some  years.  Medical  work  was  believed  in  from  the  start.  Of 
the  first  band  of  missionaries,  Messrs.  Newell  and  Hall  had  re¬ 
ceived  medical  instruction,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Warren 
and  Richards,  pioneers  to  Ceylon,  who  sailed  in  1815.  In  1819 
Dr.  John  Scudder,  a  practicing  physician  of  New  York  City, 
was  accepted  and  commissioned  for  Ceylon,  and  he  trained  at 
once  a  native  physician,  who  unfortunately  died  shortly  after 
the  completion  of  his  training. 

The  work  of  translating,  printing,  and  distributing  the  Bible, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  of  circulating  other  Christian  litera¬ 
ture,  was  regarded  as  a  chief  means  of  propagating  the  gospel. 
Presses  were  set  up  in  each  mission  save  Ceylon,  and  there,  as 
the  government  would  not  permit  the  mission  to  be  reenforced 
even  by  a  printer,  the  mission  used  the  press  of  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society. 

The  Board  recognized  clearly  that  to  prosecute  successfully 
so  varied  a  work  called  for  the  most  thorough  possible  training. 
The  leading  missionary  boards  in  Great  Britain  have  always 
sent  out  men  without  what  we  call  a  complete  education.  This 
was  especially  true  in  the  early  days.  Not  so  the  officers  of  the 
American  Board.  While,  for  the  industrial  work  and  for  some 
of  the  positions  in  the  Indian  missions,  men  and  women  of 
limited  education  were  used;  yet,  in  persons  designed  for  the 
position  of  missionary,  especially  in  the  missions  over  sea,  the 
best  available  education  was  insisted  on  from  the  beginning. 
All  the  missionaries,  with  hardly  an  exception,  had  had  a  full 
collegiate  and  theological  course,  and  were  as  well  fittd  to  coi>e 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  foreign  field  as  the  schools  of  Amer- 
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ica  could  make  them.  A  few  supplemented  their  training  here 
by  study  abroad.  Many  of  these  men  proved  themselves  true 
missionary  statesmen,  workers  of  whom-  America  can  well  be 
proud. 

Surely,  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  leaders  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  movement  indicate  that  the  prayers  at  the  haystack 
were  being  fully  and  wisely  answered. 

III.  The  Haystack  Centennial  is  significant,  also,  because 
of  the  spirit  of  the  early  missionary  movement. — The  officers 
and  the  constituency  of  the  Board  showed  dauntless  faith  and 
courage.  They  were  worthy  of  being  commemorated. 

At  that  time,  American  Christians  were  unaccustomed  to 
great  enterprises ;  means  of  communication  were  slow  and  ex¬ 
pensive;  methods  of  transmitting  information  or  funds  were 
uncertain ;  there  were  no  means  of  knowing  how  largely  the 
Christians  of  America  could  be  depended  upon  to  support  rriis- 
sionary  work.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  faltering  upon  the 
part  of  Worcester,  Evarts,  and  the  others.  Cool,  clear-headed 
men,  they  had  also  dauntless  faith  and  youthful  courage,  guided 
by  mature  wisdom.  One  mission,  two  missions,  three  missions, 
— what  were  these  among  the  unevangelized  millions  of  the 
world  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  Christians  to  go  into  all  the  world, 
and  there  was  no  limit  to  the  obligation  of  the  American 
churches,  save  only  the  available  supply  of  men  and  money. 
The  one  question  was  whether  the  field  could  be  occupied  with 
reasonable  prospects  of  success.  In  1810  there  was  not  a  single 
American  missionary  across  the  seas;  not  a  single  mission 
maintained  exclusively  by  American  money ;  not  a  single  field 
that  had  been  explored  by  Americans  with  a  view  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Christian  work.  Within  about  twenty-five  years, 
nearly  every  important  mission  field  ever  occupied  by  the 
American  Board  had  been  entered,  except  Roman  Catholic 
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countries  and  hermetically  sealed  Japan.  North  Africa,  in¬ 
cluding  Egypt,  had  been  explored,  and  work  had  begun  in 
Western  and  Southern  Africa.  Of  the  countries  around  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  Palestine,  with  headquarters 
at  Jerusalem,  Syria,  including  Beirut  and  the  Lebanon,  Smyrna, 
and  Greece  had  all  been  the  scenes  of  missionary  efforts.  The 
press  at  Malta  had  printed  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Bible  and 
of  Giristian  literature  in  various  languages.  Work  for  the 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  in  Constantinople  and  vicinity 
was  under  way.  Missionaries  had  been  sent  to  Broosa,  Trebi- 
zond,  the  interior  of  Armenia,  and  to  the  Nestorians  and  Mo¬ 
hammedans  of  Persia.  Plans  were  forming  for  the  exploration 
of  Afghanistan  and  even  of  Thibet.  In  India,  Bombay,  Ahmed- 
nagar,  and  Madura  were  centers  of  missionary  influence,  and 
a  remarkable  work  had  begun  among  the  Tamul  people  in  the 
district  of  Jaffna,  Ceylon.  Siam,  Java,  Singapore,  and  China, 
at  Canton,  had  been  occupied.  The  great  transformation  in 
Hawaii  was  well  started,  and  work  had  been  attempted  in  the 
Marquesas  Islands. 

On  the  American  continent,  explorers  had  been  sent  to  Pata¬ 
gonia  and  through  the  various  countries  of  South  and  Central 
America,  including  Mexico,  to  ascertain  whether  the  nations, 
until  recently  under  the  control  of  Catholic  Spain,  were  favor¬ 
able  missionary  fields.  And,  lastly,  most  vigorous  efforts  had 
been  put  forth  for  the  North  American  Indians.  Missions  had 
been  established  for  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Creeks  and 
Chickasaws ;  for  the  Osages,  the  Pawnees  and  the  Sac  and  Fox ; 
for  th“  Ojibway  and  Stockbridge  Indians.  A  large  educational 
work  had  been  maintained  at  Mackinaw  for  the  tribes  around 
that  great  trading  center.  The  Indians  of  Western  New  York ; 
near  Maumee,  in  Ohio;  and  the  Abernaquis  tribe  in  Canada 
had  not  been  forgotten.  Explorations  had  been  made  along 
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the  Pacific  coast,  the  situation  from  Southern  California  to 
Alaska  was  known,  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  had  been  vis¬ 
ited,  and  missionary  work  was  already  under  way  in  the  far 
West. 

All  this  rapid  expansion  was  in  accordance  with  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  Board  during  all  the  early  years.  This  was  to 
appoint  every  well-trained  applicant  for  whom  a  suitable  posi¬ 
tion  could  be  found,  and  to  enter  every  field  which  presented  a 
favorable  chance  for  work  and  for  which  workers  offered  them¬ 
selves.  A  list  of  the  op>en  fields,  with  the  number  of  mission¬ 
aries  called  for  by  each,  was  published  annually  or  at  frequent 
intervals.  It  was  believed  that  American  Christians  would  sup¬ 
port  a  policy  of  courage,  and  would  give  the  money  to  send 
every  missionary  appointed.  This  faith  policy,  as  it  has  since 
been  called,  prevailed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  during 
that  period  results  seemed  to  justify  this  confidence  in  the 
churches,  based  upon  faith  in  the  God  whose  was  the  work. 

The  leaders  were  men  of  boundless  faith,  the  worthy  succes¬ 
sors  of  Mills,  with  his  famous  motto,  “  We  can  do  it  if  we  will.” 
In  his  early  manhood,  before  his  connection  with  the  American 
Board,  Jeremiah  Evarts  was  remonstrated  with  for  entering 
upon  a  course  of  action  which  was  declared  impracticable,  sure 
to  excite  opposition  and  invite  defeat.  His  terse  and  sufficient 
reply  was,  “  It  is  right ;  therefore  it  is  practicable  ” ;  while  of 
Dr.  Worcester  it  was  remarked,  by  a  member  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  in  those  dark  early  days,  that  he  seemed  to  have  all 
the  faith  there  was  in  the  world ;  his  faith  was  equal  to  every¬ 
thing.  This  spirit  they  imparted  to  their  associates,  and  to  it 
may  be  attributed,  under  God,  the  wonderful  achievements  of 
the  early  movement,  victories  only  less  marked  than  the  still 
greater  accomplishments  of  these  latter  days.  It  is  the  spirit 
in  which  the  work  must  ever  be  done.  As  exemplified  in  the 
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men  of  the  haystack  and  their  successors,  it  is  fully  worthy  of 

commemoration. 

The  celebration  at  Williamstown  this  autumn  thus  calls  to 
mind  an  event  which  was  the  product  of  generations  of  humble 
missionary  endeavor,  and  the  beginning  of  a  still  greater  mis¬ 
sionary  movement,  the  principles  and  methods  of  which  are 
worthy  of  all  commendation.  If  the  men  of  the  present  day 
are  true  to  the  ideal  thus  set  before  them,  all  the  powers  they 
possess,  material,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  must  be  devoted  to 
the  further  extension  of  the  work  planned  one  hundred  years 
ago.  This  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  significance  of  the  Haystack 
Centennial.  It  is  a  time  for  giving  thanks  for  what  has  been 
accomplished,  and  for  girding  ourselves  for  the  greater  achieve¬ 
ments  already  within  the  grasp  of  American  Christians. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

I  THE  WE  ""  PASSAGES  IN  ACTS. 

1.  No  doubt  others  ^  have  thought  of  the  same  thing  before 
myself ;  and  perhaps  have  worked  it  out  fully,  which  I  cannot 
claim  at  present  to  have  done.  But  it  may,  nevertheless,  not  be 
out  of  place  for  me  to  propose  that  Timothy  wrote  the  docu¬ 
ments  from  which  the  author  of  Acts  made  use  of  the  “  we  ” 
passages.  This  thought  has  come  to  me  purely  through  an  in¬ 
ductive  study  of  the  book  of  Acts.  I  w'as  somewhat  surprised, 
not  to  say  startled,  when  the  thought  first  came  to  my  mind. 
Let  us  consider  the  various  “  we  ”  passages  in  order. 

2.  The  Bezan  “  we  ”  of  Acts  xi.  27  (28)  need  not  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  text  is  as  follows :  “  In  these  days  there 
came  prophets  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  and  there  was 
great  rejoicing;  and  when  we  had  assembled,  one  of  them, 
Ag^bus  by  name,  said,”  etc.  (Codex  Bezae,  D,  Acts  xi.  27f.). 
Rajusay  says,  as  to  the  value  of  the  Bezan  text  at  this  point: 
“  Ihe  Bezan  ‘  we  ’  in  [Acts]  xi.  28  [27]  will  satisfy  those  who 
consider  the  Bezan  text  to  be  Lukan;  but  to  us  it  appears  to 
condemn  the  Bezan  text  as  of  non-Lukan  origin  ”  ( St.  Paul 
the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,  p.  210;  see  McGiffert, 
Ibid,  p.  238.  n.  i.). 

3.  Passing  on,  the  first  use  of  the  first  person  plural  which 
need  receive  our  special  notice  is  to  be  found  in  the  sixteenth 

*The  present  note  is  the  result  of  a  wholly  original  and  independ¬ 
ent  Investigation  of  the  topic  in  hand.  Since  writing  it,  I  have 
learned  that  Meyer  (Ck)mni.  on  Acts,  Eng.  Edit,  p.  4)  denies  that 
Timothy  wrote  the  “  we  ”  passages  in  Acts ;  he  says  further  that 
Schleiermacher,  Bleek,  Ulrich  and  de  Wette  agree  in  saying  that 
he  did  write  them ;  while  Mayerhoflf  ascribes  the  whole  book  to  him. 
McGiffert  (History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  p.  434f.) 
denies  that  Timothy  could  have  written  these  passages. 
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chapter.  This  chapter  opens  with  a  short  account  of  Paul’s 
finding  Timothy  at  Derbe,  on  his  second  missionary  journey. 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  Timothy.  He  accompanies  Paul 
and  Silas  as  they  proceed  westward  on  their  journey  until  they 
arrive  at  Troas.  Here  Paul  has  his  vision  and  the  call  into 
Macedonia.  This  account  is  followed  immediately  by  the  use, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  first  person  plural :  “  And  when  he 
[Paul]  had  seen  the  vision,  straightway  we  sought  to  go  forth 
into  Macedonia,  concluding  that  God  had  called  us  for  to 
preach  the  gospel  unto  them”  (Acts  xvi.  10).  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  company  consisted  of  but  the  three, — Paul,  Silas, 
Timothy.  We  have  no  record  of  anyone’s  having  joined  them 
before  they  came  to  Troas,  or  at  Troas.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  first  person  is  retained  until  verse  17 ;  from  here  the  nar¬ 
rative  concerns  especially  Paul  and  Silas,  until  the  fourteenth 
verse  of  chapter  seventeen.  Paul  and  Silas,  as  the  instigators 
of  a  disturbance,  had  been  imprisoned  at  Philippi.  Having 
been  released,  they  went  to  Thessalonica,  where  they  lodged 
with  one  Jason,  and  where  they  again  got  into  trouble.  As  se¬ 
curity  was  demanded  of  Jason  for  the  keeping  of  the  i)eace, 
Paul  and  Silas,  fearing  that  they  might  bring  more  trouble  to 
their  host,  departed  by  night  for  Beroea.  Here  they  are  joined 
by  Timothy,  who  had  evidently  remained  in  the  background  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  trouble.  No  doubt  it  was  not  only 
to  his  own  personal  advantage,  but  more  espyecially  to  the  great 
advantage  of  their  enterprise,  to  have  a  sympathizer  outside  the 
circle, — outside  the  number  liable  to  arrest, — as  a  private  mes¬ 
senger,  informer  of  friends,  etc.  Paul  goes  on  from  Beroea  to 
Athens,  Silas  and  Timothy  remaining  at  Beroea.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that  Timothy  is  always  mentioned  last  in  order  in  these 
lists ;  no  doubt  due  to  his  modesty  and  regard  for  his  superiors. 
It  is  also  noticeable  what  a  vivid  account  is  gpven  of  the  ex|>eri- 
enoes  narrated  in  chapters  xvi.  1-xvii.  14. 

4.  Paul  leaves  Athens  and  goes  to  Corinth.  '  Here  he  is 
ag^in  joined  by  Silas  and  Timothy  (xviii.  5).  From  this  point 
on  for  a  ways,  the  narrative  concerns  Paul  alone  (of  the  three), 
or  until  his  departure  for  Jerusalem,  spoken  of  in  verse  18. 
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Silas  and  Timothy  are  evidently  left  in  Greece,  and  do  not 
again  see  Paul  until  he  has  visited  Jerusalem  and  has  come  to 
Ephesus  on  his  third  journey  westward.  After  remaining  at 
Ephesus  for  some  time,  Timothy,  along  with  Erastus  (evidently 
a  slave),  is  sent  to  Macedonia.  They  no  doubt  carry  with  them 
one  of  the  Corinthian  letters  (either  our  1  Corinthians  or  2 
Corinthians  x.-xiii.).  Throughout  this  section  the  first  person 
does  not  appear  until  Paul  has  left  Ephesus  and  come  into  Mace¬ 
donia.  Passing  through  Macedonia,  he  comes  into  Greece. 
Here  he  remains  three  months,  and  no  doubt  is  joined  by 
Timothy  and  Erastus,  though  nothing  further  is  said  of  Erastus 
throughout  Acts.  (But  see  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  The  Erastus  of 
Rom.  xvi.  23  is  probably  not  the  same,  though  possibly  so.) 
On  his  way  to  Syria,  there  accompany  Paul  from  Greece 
(Westcott  and  Hort  omit  “  as  far  as  to  Asia,”  and  insert  it  in 
the  margin)  Sopater  of  Bercea,  Aristarchus  and  Secundus  of 
Thessalonica,  Gains  of  Derbe,  and  Timothy  (mentioned  last  in 
the  list  again)  ;  at  Troas  they  are  joined  by  two  from  Asia ;  viz., 
Tychicus  and  Trophimus  (Acts  xx,  4-5).  Immediately  we 
have  the  use  of  the  first  person  plural  again  (ver.  6).  All  but 
Paul  (Timothy  among  the  number)  go  by  ship  to  Assos, 
whither  Paul  is  to  go  by  land  from  Troas.  Notice  the  use  of 
the  first  person  plural  all  through  this  account ;  and  we  know 
that  Timothy  was  among  the  number  (Acts  xx.  6  (two  times), 
13,  14,  15  (three  times)  ).  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  has 
to  do  with  Paul,  but  we  notice  that  upon  their  taking  their 
leave  of  Miletus  the  first  personal  construction  is  again  resumed 
(I  use  the  R.  V.  xxi.  1,  2,  3,  5  (seven  times),  6,  7  (three  times), 
8  (two  times),  10,  11,  12,  14,  15  (two  times),  16  (two  times). 
Thus  we  have  Paul  and  his  companions  (among  whom  is  Tim¬ 
othy),  in  Jerusalem.  Then  follow  Paul’s  experiences  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  Caesarea,  until  the  departure  of  Paul  and  his 
companions  for  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  1).  Here  we  notice  that  the 
“  we  ”  passages  are  again  found  and  remain  throughout  the 
account  of  the  journey.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  whom 
the  “  we  ”  means  here — whether  more  than  one  besides  Paul  or 
whether  but  one.  In  xxvii.  2  we  learn  that  Aristarchus,  one  of 
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the  two  Thessalonicans  who  had  accompanied  Paul  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  was  on  board  the  ship  (Acts  xx.  4f.).  Ramsay  thinks 
(consistently  with  his  position)  that  Luke  was  in  the  company 
and  that  he  wrote  the  narrative  which  we  now  have  before  us. 
The  inertia  produced  by  the  evidence  as  to  Timothy’s  presence 
during  all  the  former  experiences  recorded  in  the  “  we  ”  pas¬ 
sages  seems  to  me  great  enough  to  give  him  to  us  in  this  voy¬ 
age  as  a  companion  of  Paul,  and  the  writer  of  the  “  we  ”  docu¬ 
ment.  We  notice  all  through  this  account  the  vividness  which 
we  have  seen  in  former  “  we  ’*  passages  (xxvii.  1,  2  (two  times), 
3,  4,  5  (two  times),  6,  7  (four  times),  8,  10,  15,  16,  18,  20,  27, 
29,  37;  xxviii.  1,  2  (two  times),  7  (two  times),  10  (three 
times),  11,  12, 13  (two  times),  14  (two  times),  15  (two  times), 
16).  Thus  we  see  Timothy  with  Paul  in  Rome. 

5.  From  this  study  of  Acts  we  have  seen  that  Timothy  was 
with  Paul  on  all  occasions  where  the  “  we  ”  passages  occur  until 
we  come  to  the  first  part  of  chapter  xxvii.,  where  no  mention 
is  made  of  him  as  a  companion  of  Paul ;  that  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  whatever  to  supposing  that  Timothy  was  with  Paul  on  this 
journey;  while,  as  I  shall  show  later,  the  evidence  is  that  he 
was  with  him ;  that  there  is  mention  of  no  one  else  who  was  so 
uniformly  with  Paul  on  the  occasions  described  by  the  “  we  ” 
passages  (an  important  point)  ;  that  there  is  no  mention  what¬ 
ever  in  Acts  of  Luke,  whom  Ramsay  (St.  Paul,  etc.,  pp. 
315-31(5)  and  others  credit  with  having  written  the  “we” 
documents. 

6.  Supposing  that  Timothy  was  not  with  Paul  on  his  voyage 
to  Rome,  then  we  have  left  him  in  Jerusalem.  But  we  know 
that  he  was  later  with  Paul  at  Rome,  since  Paul  includes  his 
name,  as  an  associate  and  present,  in  his  salutation  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  (i.  1),  written  while  Paul  was  in  Rome ;  and  in 
the  salutation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (i.  1),  and  far¬ 
ther  on  in  the  same  letter  (ii.  19).  Hence  it  seems  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  accompanied  Paul  on  the  voyage  to  Rome. 

7.  Again,  Paul  makes  but  three  references  to  Luke  (Col. 
iv.  14;  Philem.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11)  ;  while  he  mentions  Timothy 
thirteen  times,  fourteen  times  if  he  wrote  the  Hebrews  (Rom. 
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xvi.  21 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  xvi.  10 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1,  19 ;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  ii.  19 1 
Col.  i.  1 ;  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 ;  iii.  2,  6  ;  Philem.  1 ;  Heb. 
xiii.  23).  Besides  this,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  Paul  wrote  no 
epistle  to  Luke ;  while  he  wrote  at  least  two  to  Timothy.  And 
still  further,  to  indicate  the  regard  Paul  had  for  Timothy,  and 
the  place  the  latter  held  in  the  old  missioner’s  heart  as  compared 
with  Luke,  we  notice  the  longpng  in  Paul’s  breast  for  Timothy, 
even  while  Luke  was  with  him^ — as  though  Luke  were  unable  to 
fill  the  want  which  he  had  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling ;  for 
he  says  to  Timothy :  “  Hurry  up  and  come  to  me  as  soon  as 
you  possibly  can.  Demas  and  Crescens  and  Titus  have  all 
deserted  me.  Only  Luke  is  with  me ;  I  need  your  presence,  he 
is  not  enough  ”  (2  Tim.  iv.  9-11).  In  but  one  place  does  Paul 
speak  of  Luke  as  a  fellow-worker  (Philem.  24)  ;  while  in  ten 
places  he  speaks  of  Timothy  as  being  such  (Rom.  xvi.  21;  1 
Cor-  xvi.  10-11 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1,  19 ;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  1  Thess. 
i.  1 ;  iii.  2  (R.  V.  margin)  ;  iii.  6 ;  Philem.  1).  To  be  sure,  Paul 
speaks  of  Luke  as  the  “  beloved  physician  ”  (Col.  iv.  14)  ;  but 
in  nine  places,  in  ten  if  he  wrote  Hebrews,  he  uses  as  endearing 
terms  concerning  Timothy, — even  more  endearing  in  some 
cases  (1  Cor.  iv.  17;  xvi.  10-11;  2  Cor.  i.  1;  Phil.  ii.  19f. 
1  Thess.  iii.  2 ;  1  Tim.  i.  2,  18 ;  2  Tim.  i.  2 ;  Philem.  1 ;  Heb. 
xiii.  23).  The  argument,  of  course,  is  that  one  more  near  and 
intimate  with  Paul  would  have  been  that  much  more  apt  to  have 
written  an  account  of  Paul’s  experiences. 

8.  There  is,  therefore,  very  strong  internal  evidence  in  the 
New  Testament  to  show  that  Timothy  wrote  the  “  we  ”  pas¬ 
sages  contained  in  the  Acts ;  perhaps  the  documents  from  which 
the  “  we  ”  passages  were  taken  by  the  author  of  the  Acts.  There 
is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  evidence,  equally  conclusive,  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  did  not  write  those  passages.  Hence,  our  con¬ 
clusion  must  be  very  palpable  to  all. 

E.  B.  TreFethren. 

Waubay,  South  Dakota. 
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"the  simplicity  of  will." 

I. 

The  article  on  the  above  subject,  in  the  January  number  of 
this  Review,  ought  not  to  pass  unchallenged.  It  closes  with 
the  implication  that  an  act  of  free-will  would  not  be  doubtful 
if  we  had  "  all  knowledge,”  i.e.  if  we  knew  all  that  preceded  the 
moment  of  decision.  Some  of  the  writer’s  assumptions  we 
may  accept,  but  others  he  seems  to  confuse,  or  rather  to  misap¬ 
prehend.  He  asserts  that  will-action  is  the  moving  of  the  self 
toward  an  end.  We  may  well  accept  this  as  a  definition  of 
will  in  general,  and  animals  have  this,  as  he  claims.  But  will  in 
man  is' very  different  from  will  in  animals,  although  they  may 
be  alike  included  in  this  definition.  An  animal’s  action  lis  de¬ 
termined  by  heredity  and  environment.  There  are  certain  im¬ 
pulses  to  action  from  these  two  sources,  and  the  action  follows 
from  necessity,  and,  because  we  know  there  is  no  alternative,  we 
do  not  blame  the  animal.  But  when  we  speak  of  free-will  we 
mean  that  when  heredity  and  environment  have  presented  their 
impulses,  as  they  do  in  man  also,  there  is  an  alternative  before 
the  man  to  do  or  not  to  do,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  before¬ 
hand  what  he  will  do.  If  it  were  possible  to  predict,  the  man  is 
not  free,  in  the  philosophical  sense. 

The  writer  says :  “  Deliberation  is  not  essential  to  will-free¬ 

dom.  With,  or  without,  deliberation  there  may  come  the 
decision  to  act;  and  this  decision,  being  unforced  and  unhin¬ 
dered,  is  free.”  But  in  what  is  usually  regarded  as  free  will, 
there  is  the  consideration  of  "  to  do  ”  or  “  not  to  do,”  before 
the  choice ;  and  this  is  what  is  called  "  deliberation,”  even 
though  it  may  seem  instantaneous.  He  says  again :  Freedom 
of  will  does  not  require  the  presence  in  the  mind  of  two  or  more 
objects  of  choice.”  It  is  a  matter  of  definition.  To  do  or  not 
to  do  are  usually  regarded  as  two  objects  of  choice,  both  present 
before  the  mind,  and  both  essential  to  choice,  or  what  is  called 
free-will.  He  says  again  very  truly :  "The  crucial  test  of  any 
theory  of  the  will  is  found  in  its  view  of  character  and  moral 
freedom  ” ;  and  he  quotes :  "  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the 
servant  of  sin,”  and  adds,  "  This  looks  quite  the  other  way 
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from  freedom.”  Who  would  deny  this  ?  Christ  evidently  does 
not  mean  to  say,  “Whosoever  transgresses  does  so  because  he  is 
a  slave  of  sin,”  but,  “  Whosoever  makes  the  supreme  choice  of 
sin,  by  that  becomes  a  slave  of  sin.”  John  explains  this  in 
1  John  iii.  9 :  “  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  does  not  commit 
sin,”  using  the  very  same  words.  No  sane  man  would  presume 
to  dispute  Christ,  and  say  that  any  man  whose  character  is 
formed  is  still  exercising  the  full  metaphysical  free-will.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  freedom,  and  no  one  can  intelligently  discuss 
the  subject  without  discriminating  the  two.  “  True  freedom’  is 
perfect  obedience  to  perfect  law.”  But  this  is  not  metaphysical 
free-will.  The  one  who  has  made  the  supreme  choice  has  used 
up  his  free-will,  and  is  no  longer  free  in  that  sense.  His  char¬ 
acter  is  fixed.  He  is  a  “  servant  ”  to  the  choice  he  has  made. 
Paul  says  the  same  in  Rom.  vi.  16 :  “  To  whom  ye  yield  your¬ 
selves  servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey; 
whether  of  sin  unto  death  or  of  obedience  unto  righteousness.” 
The  yielding  is  free;  but  when  the  yielding  has  taken  place, 
bondage  follows,  whether  to  sin,  or  to  holiness.  But  this  bond¬ 
age  to  holiness  is  freedom  in  a  higher  and  different  sense. 

The  writer  says  again :  “  The  self  at  any  moment  of  mature 
life  is  the  result  of  heredity  and  the  whole  life  history,  including 
an  incalculable  number  of  volitions  in  the  sphere  of  morals, 
each  one  of  which,  by  the  law  of  habit,  has  left  its  mark,  and 
helped  to  form  the  moral  character.”  We  may  agree  to  this, 
but  not  to  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it.  As  said  before,  an 
animal’s  action  at  any  time  is  the  result  of  heredity  and  environ¬ 
ment.  A  man  has  a  similar  influence  from  these  sources,  and 
yet  his  action  may  be  determined  by  his  moral  character,  which 
is  the  result  of  previous  choices.  But,  if  so,  he  is  not  meta¬ 
physically  free.  He  is,  however,  held  responsible  for  the  act, 
because  he  is  responsible  for  previous  choices  which  resulted  in 
the  character.  He  is  only  free  to  act  according  to  his  character. 
We  soon  find  ourselves  in  error  and  confusion  if  we  do  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  freedom  from  the  properly  called  free-will. 

The  law  of  cause  and  effect  which  holds  in  the  natural  world 
or  world  of  necessity,  does  not  hold  in  the  sphere  of  spirit,  or 
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rational  being,  or  free-agency.  We  modify  it  to  say :  “  The 
cause  must  be  competent  to  the  effect,”  instead  of  saying: 
“  This  cause  necessarily  produces  this  effect,  and  no  other.”  On 
this  same  subject,  a  writer  in  “  notes  ”  in  the  July  number  for 
1905  says  of  the  average  of  choices,  that  if  the  average  is  chang¬ 
ing,  and  the  mass  progressing,  that  progress  must  be  de¬ 
termined,  and  that  the  same  power  that  controls  the  changing 
average  controls  the  individual,  and  concludes :  “  If  there  is  a 
fixed  purpose  in  the  universe,  individual  contributions  must  be 
determined”  (p.  565),  and  so  he  denies  free-will. 

But  this  conclusion  does  not  follow.  We  may  illustrate  in¬ 
dividual  uncertainty  as  consistent  with  certainty  in  averages, 
even  when  there  is  progress.  In  throwing  dice,  we  are  uncertain 
what  number  will  come  at  the  next  throw ;  yet  we  know  that, 
if  the  dice  are  perfectly  made,  in  a  million  throws  each  side  will 
turn  up  an  equal  number  of  times.  And  we  know,  too,  that,  if 
one  side  be  loaded,  the  opposite  side  will  turn  up  as  much  oftener 
as  that  loading  requires.  So  an  individual’s  choice  may  be 
indeterminate  and  uncertain  ;  and  yet,  applying  a  certain  motive 
to  all,  like  loading  one  side  of  a  die,  the  result  will  be  seen  in 
the  average.  This  illustration  is  faulty,  because  purely  me¬ 
chanical  ;  but  it  shows  that  certainty  in  the  average  is  consistent 
with  uncertainty  in  the  individual.  In  the  case  of  dice,  the  next 
throw  is  uncertain,  because  modified  by  unknown  causes ;  but, 
in  the  case  of  the  free-will,  there  is  a  certain  added  push  in  a 
g^ven  direction  on  each  one,  which  is  manifest  in  the  average 
result.  When  we  say  that  the  free-will  is  not  determined  by 
the  impulses  that  act  upon  it,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  acts  without 
regard  to  those  impulses.  The  determining  self  chooses  among 
the  various  impulses  that  act  upon  it,  and  acts  in  accord  with 
one  of  them.  If  among  these  impulses  another  is  introduced 
acting  in  the  same  way  in  every  case,  the  effect  of  this  will  be 
manifest  in  the  average  result.  Even  though  each  individual 
is  free  and  his  action  uncertain,  we  know  that  there  is  a  degree 
of  probability,  which  is  measured  by  the  average  result.  This 
is  seen  by  all  in  the  constant  pressure  of  the  inherited  impulse 
to  sin,  which  is  so  strong  that  it  would  take  away  the  sense  of 
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I>ersonal  responsibility,  were  it  not  that  the  Holy  Spirit  prac¬ 
tically  restores  the  freedom,  making  the  result  uncertain  in  the 
individual.  Likewise,  added  common  impulses  may  be  noted  in 
their  effect  upon  free-agents  whose  acts  are  uncertain. 

Atlanta,  Georgia.  S.  W.  Howland. 


II. 

The  foregoing  fair  and  pertinent  criticism  can  be  answered 
indirectly  by  my  going  over  in  outline  the  whole  question  of 
Free  Will,  and  its  relation  to  Cause. 

What  is  freedom?  We  commonly  think  of  it,  in  a  negative 
way,  as  the  opposite  of  bondage.  We  imagine  all  sorts  of  fet¬ 
ters  and  obstacles  and  coercions,  and  then  sweep  them  all 
away,  and  call  it  freedom.  We  even  extend  the  term  to  lifeless 
matter.  Water  is  free  from  impurities;  a  road  is  free  from 
obstructions.  In  this  usage,  that  from  which  a  material  thing 
is  free  is  something  that  interferes  with  its  best  and  purest  con¬ 
dition.  We  do  not  say  that  a  rose  is  free  from  fragrance,  but 
destitute  of  that  quality,  while  it  may  be  free  from  thorns. 
When  we  come  to  sentient  beings,  we  say  that  they  are  free 
from  pain,  from  fear,  etc.,  and  we  see  in  this  freedom  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  their  better  selves.  Rising  to  rational  and  moral  be¬ 
ings,  we  recognize  a  freedom/  from  interference  with  their 
wishes,  aspirations,  strivings.  We  call  a  man  free  who  can  do 
as  he  pleases,  and  as  his  best  Self  demands.  He  is  “  free  in¬ 
deed  ”  in  a  high  practical  meaning  when  the  inner  fetters  of  evil 
are  gone. 

But  all  this  is  not  freedom  of  will.  There  is  a  question 
underlying  this  relative  and  character  freedom.  Is  all  volition 
itself  free?  And,  if  so,  from  what  is  it  free?  Certainly  not 
from  the  man’s  self  or  nature,  for  it  is  the  outcome  of  that  na¬ 
ture.  It  seems  idle  to  try  to  go  back  of  the  spontaneous  act  of 
self,  in  our  search  for  the  foundation  of  freedom.  Locke  found 
“  the  liberty  of  intellectual  beings  ”  in  the  power  to  suspend  de¬ 
cision.  The  objection  to  this  is  too  obvious  to  have  escaped 
general  notice;  for  if  the  volition  to  suspend  is  free,  then  sus¬ 
pension  is  not  necessary  to  freedom,  and  if  it  is  not  free  it 
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cannot  be  the  basis  of  freedom.  There  is  nothing  you  can  do 
to  yourself  to  give  you  free  will,  although  there  is  no  limit  to 
what  may  be  done  to  promote  what  I  have  called  character  free¬ 
dom.  Volition,  also,  is  not  free  from  the  opportunities  that 
constitute  motive,  for  without  such  opportunities  it  can  find  no 
object,  and  no  possibility  of  action. 

Can  we  also  say  that  volition  is  not  free  from  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect?  Causation  is  not  coercion,  and,  abstractly 
considered,  is  not  the  opposite  of  freedom.  Further,  if  the 
whole  realm  of  voluntary  action  is  to  be  excluded  from  causa¬ 
tion,  what  does  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  amount  to  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  universe?  The  causal  links  of  lifeless 
matter  are  of  small  account  compared  with  the  linked  activities 
of  myriad  minds  and  countless  generations. 

But,  aside  from  general  presumptions,  what  are  the  facts  of 
volitional  experience?  Opportunity  is  a  cause  of  volition;  is 
opportunity  incompatible  with  freedom?  An  attractive  offer 
from  a  buyer  is  a  motive  and  cause  of  sale,  but  the  sale  is  free. 
I  am  using  the  word  cause  in  its  most  general  sense,  as  that  to 
which  something  owes  its  existence. 

Again,  the  character  of  a  man  is  a  cause  of  his  choices,  but 
the  causal  influence  of  character  is  not  incompatible  with  free¬ 
dom,  because  the  character  is  the  man  himself.  Character  is 
cumulative.  Trace  it  back  as  far  as  you  please,  every  step  is 
marked  by  freedom,  but  every  step  is,  through  habit,  causal  of 
the  one  that  follows.  If,  then,  volition  is  not  free  from  one’s 
self  and  character,  not  free  from  opportunity,  motive,  and  en¬ 
vironment,  and  not  free  from  causation,  from  what  is  it  free? 
What  is  there  left  for  freedom  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  Voli¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  one’s  own,  and  is  free  from  whatever  inter-' 
feres  with  its  being  in  origin  one's  own.  No  drawing  of  mo¬ 
tive,  and  no  pushing  of  character,  can  make  volition  otherwise 
than  free  in  this  sense. 

What  does  this  freedom  amount  to  in  ethics  and  philosophy  ? 
In  ethics  it  is  the  foundation  of  responsibility.  It  makes  con¬ 
duct  strictly  personal,  and  therefore  open  to  praise  and  blame. 
In  philosophy  can  I  not  say  that  it  offers  a  basis  of  harmony 
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between  free-will  and  true  determinism?  This  to  many  minds 
is  as  far  astray  as  to  propose  harmony  between  light  and  dark¬ 
ness,  good  and  evil,  truth  and  error,  something  and  nothing. 
But  let  us  see.  In  the  first  place,  is  there  anything  to  which  a 
determinist  can  object  in  the  idea  that  every  voluntary  act  is 
absolutely  one’s  own,  and  free  from  coercion?  What  kind  of 
act  different  from  this  does  determinism  require  or  imagfine? 
There  is  little  need  of  argument  on  this  line. 

The  difficulty  is  rather  on  the  side  of  the  “  free-willist.” 
He  wants  something  that  cannot  be  determined.  He  distrusts 
a  freedom  that  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  but  the  opportunity  of 
spontaneous  volition.  And  yet  he  must  admit  a  large  measure 
of  truth  in  determinism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  knows  that, 
in  practical  life,  character  determines  particular  acts.  And  he 
knows  too — and  he  would  die  rather  than  deny  it — that  these 
particular  acts  are  free.  Is  there  any  way  to  convince  him  that 
the  free  will  advocated  in  this  pap>er  is  the  genuine  thing, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  ? 

This  is  not  the  time  to  expose  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fancies 
of  strict  indeterminism.^  True  determinism  is  based  on  rational 
or  moral  causation.  Personal  causation,  which  flows  from  the 
character  and  nature  of  the  agent,  meets  object-causation,  which 
flows  from  opportunity,  motive  and  environment,  and  both  de¬ 
termine  the  act.  Do  they  compel  it?  No,  forever  No  Why? 
Because  the  act  thus  determined  is  the  agent’s  own,  wholly  and 
absolutely  his  own ;  and  if  the  volition  is  one’s  own  it  is  free. 
Let  it  be  brought  into  being  in  whatever  way  you  please,  it  is 
free  or  it  is  nothing.  There  comes  to  the  moment  of  decision 
the  “  I,”  filled  with  forces  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  “  I  ” 

*  As  seen,  for  example,  in  Dr.  Whedon’s  book  with  its  old- 
fashioned  title  “  The  Freedom  of  the  Will  as  a  Basis  of  Human 
Responsibility  and  Divine  Government,  elucidated  and  maintained 
in  its  issue  with  the  Necessitarian  theories  of  Hobbes,  Edwards,  the 
Princeton  Essayists,  and  other  leading  advocates.”  This  book, 
though  published  more  than  forty  years  ago,  is  to-day,  I  am  assured, 
the  standard  in  Methodist  circles.  It  was  reviewed,  in  part,  in 
the  New  Englander  for  April,  1866,  and  the  review  was  criticised 
in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  soon  after. 
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is  causative.  It  meets  the  defining  cause  of  opportunity  with 
its  own  decisive,  or,  if  you  choose,  producing,  efficient,  creative, 
cause.  The  act  is  determined,  but  it  is  free. 

Is  the  determining  of  volition  a  sufficient  basis  for  prediction  ? 
I  should  answer  that  no  mere  man  can  always  foresee  the  action 
of  the  human  will.  And  this  not  merely  because  of  our  ignor¬ 
ance  in  estimating  character,  but  because  we  cannot  rely  on 
the  permanence  of  human  character.  Permanence  is  the  rule, 
but  with  many  exceptions.  Character  can  be  revolutionized. 
Multitudes  have  been  “  bom  again  ”  who  had  been  given  over 
to  hopeless  perdition.  We  cannot  tell  beforehand  what  changes 
of  character  will  take  place  around  us  or  within  us.  Nor,  as  a 
matter  of  philosophy,  does  it  seem  important.  The  point  is 
that,  if  we  predict  volitions  at  all,  we  predict  them  as  free. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  L.  S.  Potwin. 


POLITICS  AND  POPULAR  DELUSIONS. 

It  is  not  wise  to  be  oblivious  to  the  dangers  of  democracy. 
The  voice  of  the  people  is  not  always  the  voice  of  God.  No  op¬ 
pression  is  so  hopeless  as  that  which  has  its  origin  in  the  selfish 
interests  of  the  majority.  Nothing  is  so  blind  as  a  deluded 
populace,  and  nothing  is  more  dangerous.  We  are  happy, 
however,  to  be  able,  with  Lincoln,  to  believe  that  “  while  some 
of  the  people  may  be  deluded  all  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  all  of  the  p>eople  cannot  be  deluded  all  of  the 
time.” 

It  was  the  fear  of  the  sweeping  delusions  of  a  fickle  public 
which  led  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  insert  into  that  document  so  many  checks  upon  the  popular 
will.  The  House  of  Representatives,  except  at  the  special  call 
of  the  President,  is  not  permitted  to  make  any  laws  until  more 
than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  excitement  of  the  election ; 
and  then  the  hasty  action  of  the  House  is  checked  by  the  Senate, 
which  responds  more  slowly  to  the  changes  in  public  sentiment ; 
while  over  both  houses  the  President  holds  the  restraint  of  his 
veto  power.  More  impressive  than  all  is  the  power  given  to 
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the  Supreme  Court,  a  body  appointed  for  life,  whose  decisions 
can  render  nugatory  the  action  of  all  the  legislative  departments. 

In  many  quarters  much  discontent  is  expressed  in  view  of 
these  restrictions  of  the  popular  will.  But  in  fact  there  is 
probably  nothing  else  which  gives  more  hope  for  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  our  institutions  than  the  readiness  with  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  accept  the  restrictions  of  the  Constitution.  In  more  than 
a  century  only  fifteen  amendments  to  the  Constitution  have  been 
made,  while  the  enactment  of  future  amendments  grows  less 
and  less  likely. 

The  most  prevalent  form  of  popular  delusion  is  a  belief  in  the 
omnipotence  of  statute  law  and  in  the  omniscience  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  legislature  elected  by  the  people.  Slight  reflection 
will  show,  however,  that  nothing  is  more  disappointing 
than  this  public  confidence  in  the  elective  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  great  majority  of  the  members  of  our  suc¬ 
cessive  legislatures  are  new  and  untried  men,  who  have  but  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  already  in  existence,  or  of  the 
great  principles  through  which  justice  between  man  and  man 
has  been  preserved  amid  the  complicated  social  forces  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  about  them.  As  a  result,  crude  legislation  is 
enacted  without  restraint.  It  is  estimated  that  fifteen  thousand 
new  laws  are  annually  enacted  in  the  United  States.  The 
safety  of  the  people  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  most  of  these  are 
practically  dead  letters.  In  the  efforts  of  the  legislators  of  Ohio 
to  make  more  effective,  the  common  law  respecting  conspiracy, 
a  statute  was  placed  upon  our  books  which,  if  strictly  enforced, 
we  are  told,  would  send  to  the  penitentiary  almost  every  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  the  State;  and  this,  not  because  they  are  trans¬ 
gressing  any  natural  law  of  justice,  but  because  they  are,  by 
cooperation,  attempting  to  correct  the  evils  of  unrestrained 
and  cutthroat  competition. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  features  in  connection  with  a 
government  through  representative  democracy  is  the  extent  to 
which  politicians  are  compelled  to  fall  in  with,  if  not  to  foment, 
popular  delusions,  in  order  to  secure  election  to  responsible 
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offices,  and  the  enactment  of  desirable  laws.  An  interesting 
illustration  of  this  occurred  during  the  past  season  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  law  freeing  denatured 
alcohol  from  the  revenue  tax.  This  certainly  was  a  law  desir¬ 
able  in  itself.  But,  in  order  to  secure  its  passage,  the  whole 
country  was  worked  up  to  believe  that  this  would  reduce  the 
price  of  the  article  to  ten  or  twelve  cents  per  gallon,  so  that  it 
would  compete  with  gasoline,  which  is  chiefly  produced  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  force  the  price  of  that  commodity 
down  to  a  lower  level.  For  a  brief  period  almost  every  periodi¬ 
cal  in  the  country  teemed  with  articles  to  this  effect,  and  at  last 
the  President  almost  forced  the  passage  of  the  law  by  urging 
these  considerations  upon  Congress.  The  fact,  however,  all 
the  while,  was,  that  there  is  no  prospect  that  denatured  alcohol 
can  be  manufactured  for  much  less  than  forty  cents  per  gallon, 
or  that  it  can  take  the  place  of  gasoline  at  all  in  the  motor 
engines,  where  its  consumption  was  most  rapidly  increasing. 
How  it  was  that  this  delusion  could  be  made  to  take  such 
sudden  possession  of  the  i>eople  is  to  us  an  insoluble  mystery. 
But  it  remains  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  an  appeal  to  the 
supposed  self-interest  of  the  people  is  the  most  effective  in¬ 
strument  for  the  use  of  that  most  dangerous  enemy  of  republics 
— the  demagogue. 

A  parallel,  however,  occurred  in  connection  with  the  declar¬ 
ation  of  war  by  the  United  States  against  Spain  for  the  liber¬ 
ation  of  Cuba.  President  McKinley  and  his  wise  advisers 
resisted  the  popular  movement  to  the  extent  of  their  ability, 
well  knowing  the  disappointing  results  which  would  follow  such 
a  war,  even  if  apparently  successful ;  while  they  had  confidence 
that  diplomacy  would,  in  due  time,  accomplish  all  that  could 
be  reasonably  hoped  for  under  existing  conditions.  But  sud¬ 
denly  the  war  fever  gjew  into  a  flame,  and  secured  the  advocacy 
of  almost  every  periodical  in  the  United  States,  so  that  the  war 
was  looked  upon  throughout  the  country  as  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  outbursts  of  disinterested  benevolence  that  had  ever 
been  exhibited  in  national  affairs.  That  it  was  a  benevolent 
impulse  we  may  not  deny,  but  that  the  war  was  entered  upon 
Vol.  LXIII.  No.  262.  11 
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thoughtlessly,  and  without  counting  the  cost,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  wise  method  for  accomplishing  desired  ends  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident.  It  has  entailed  upon  the  nation  the 
endless  disappointments  of  Philippine  government,  and  it  has 
established  at  our  doors  a  so-called  republic,  where  the  minority 
appeals  to  arms  whenever  it  is  defeated  at  the  p>olls,  and  where 
complete  anarchy  seems  likely  to  ensue,  unless  it  is  taken  in 
charge  by  some  stronger  government,  when  very  likely  the  old 
conditions  of  Spanish  rule  will  recur. 

The  delusion  most  in  danger  of  prevailing  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  pertains  to  the  Government  regu¬ 
lation  of  railroad  rates.  The  first  law  which  the  Reform  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Ohio  recently  passed  was  one  requiring  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  State  to  carry  passengers  at  the  rate  of  two  cents 
per  mile, — a  rate  which  might  be  proper  enough  to  prescribe 
for  the  nuain  through  lines  on  which  great  numbers  of  passen¬ 
gers  are  carried,  but  which  is  obviously  unjust  in  the  case  of  a 
large  number  of  the  shorter  lines  which  have  been  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  people  at  great  risk,  in  many  cases,  of 
much  pecuniary  loss.  Yet  all  parties  joined  in  favoring  this  law, 
and  scarcely  any  politician  dared  to  vote  against  it,  while  the 
voters  in  general  hailed  it  as  a  new  stand  which  had  been  taken 
for  righteousness  in  the  State.  Its  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property  at  the  behest  of  a  selfish  and  wicked  desire  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  service  for  less  than  it  was  worth  seemed  not  to  sug¬ 
gest  itself  to  any  one,  And  so  in  the  whole  matter  of  regulating 
railroad  rates  the  country  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  swept 
off  its  feet  into  the  enactment  of  laws  which  are  both  unwise 
and  unjust.  Common  carriers  have  still  some  property  rights 
in  their  business,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
not  wholly  a  dead  letter.  Yet  a  few  months  ago  we  had  the 
spectacle  of  almost  all  parties  in  the  country  clamoring  for 
the  regulation  of  rates  by  a  commission  whose  decisions  should 
be  exempt  from  revision  by  the  courts ;  while  a  desperate  effort 
was  made  to  discredit  and  disgp'ace  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest 
members  of  the  Senate,  because  he  ventured,  almost  alone,  to 
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oppose  the  bill  and  to  vote  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unjust,  unwise,  and  unconstitutional. 

But  it  is  in  Russia  that  the  reign  of  popular  delusions  is  most 
rampant.  Since  the  abolition  of  serfdom  fifty  years  ago,  the 
population  has  doubled,  and  under  the  communal  system  of 
agriculture  the  production  of  the  land  is  not  equal  to  the  wants 
of  the  people.  The  late  Duma  was  carried  away  with  the  idea 
that  the  evils  could  be  remedied  by  giving  to  the  peasants  the 
portion  of  arable  land  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  large  landed  proprietors.  But  to  any  one  cognizant  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that  such  a  division  of 
land,  aside  from  its  violation  of  the  rights  of  private  property, 
would  be  but  throwing  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  and  would  at  once 
largely  diminish  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country;  for 
the  communal  system  fosters  slovenly  modes  of  agriculture  and 
the  rapid  impoverishment  of  the  land.  What  the  agricultural 
population  of  Russia  needs  is  the  breaking  up  of  this  communal 
system  and  the  introduction  of  the  higher  modes  of  cultivation, 
to  which  private  ownership  in  land  has  so  far  been  the  only 
successful  incentive. 

Another  delusion  was  that  assassination  and  bomb-throwing 
are  lawful  for  revolutionists,  while  the  inflicting  of  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  upon  traitors  and  assassins  is  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
So  a  second  demand  was  that  universal  amnesty  should  be 
proclaimed,  and  that  the  death  penalty  should  be  abolished  in 
the  army  and  navy  and  amid  the  exigencies  calling  for  military 
rule,  as  it  long  has  been  in  cases  tried  before  the  civil  courts. 

A  year  ago  I  was  in  Moscow,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  zemtsvos,  when  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  came  to  the  city  to  act 
as  an  intermediary  between  the  Czar  and  the  members  of  the 
Liberal  party.  After  two  or  three  meetings  with  them,  Mr. 
Stead  said  to  me  that  the  Liberals  of  Russia  were  as  ignorant 
as  children  concerning  the  principles  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  :  they  had  no  conception  of  the  compromises  and  mutual 
concessions  which  must  be  made  if  a  constitution  were  to  regu¬ 
late  both  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  of  government. 
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The  discussion  of  all  practical  measures  was  tabooed  in  their 
assembly,  and  all  plans  were  considered  by  the  way  they  might 
be  expected  to  work  in  the  millennium.  The  Duma  fulfilled  the 
gloomy  predictions  of  Mr.  Stead.  It  was  unwilling  to  do  any¬ 
thing  unless  it  could  do  everything.  The  desire  to  clear  the 
field  of  all  the  institutions  of  a  thousand  years’  growth,  and  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  harvest  which  should  spring  up,  amidst  the  stub¬ 
ble,  from  seed  of  its  own  sowing,  prevailed ;  so  that  again  we 
have  the  delusion  of  supposing  that  statute  law  is  omnipotent, 
and  that  ripe  fruit  can  be  plucked  from  a  green  tree.  The 
worst  service  the  press  of  this  country  can  render  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  Russia  is  to  applaud  the  misguided  heroism  of  the 
anarchists,  and  to  abuse  the  Czar  for  his  every  effort  to  pre¬ 
serve  order  and  prevent  the  horrors  of  a  complete  collapse  of 
the  existing  government. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


G.  Frederick  Wright. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain.  By  Henry 

Charles  Lea,  LL.D.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Pp. 

xii,  620.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  $2.50,  net. 

If  the  three  succeeding  volumes  of  this  work  equal  in  interest 
and  importance  the  first  instalment,  the  English-speaking  pub¬ 
lic  will  have  a  history  of  the  Inquisition  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  language.  While  not  abating  in  any  degree  his  severe 
arraignment  of  the  Inquisition,  both  in  its  theory  and  its  prac¬ 
tical  workings,  the  author  relieves  Ferdinand,  who  was  the 
original  patron  of  the  institution  in  Spain,  from  some  of  the 
most  serious  charges  which  have  been  laid  at  his  door. 

“  Amid  the  numerous  acts  of  cruelty  and  duplicity  which  tar¬ 
nish  the  memory  of 'Ferdinand  as  a  statesman,  examination  of 
his  correspondence  with  his  officials  of  the  Inquisition,  especially 
with  those  employed  in  the  odious  business  of  confiscating  the 
property  of  the  unhappy  victims,  has  revealed  to  me  an  unex¬ 
pectedly  favorable  aspect  of  his  character.  While  urging  them 
to  diligence  and  thoroughness,  his  instructions  are  invariably 
to  decide  all  cases  with  rectitude  and  justice  and  to  give  no  one 
cause  of  complaint.  While  insisting  on  the  subordination  of 
the  people  and  the  secular  officials  to  the  Holy  Office,  more  than 
once  we  find  him  intervening  to  check  arbitrary  action  and  to 
correct  abuses  and,  when  cases  of  peculiar  hardship  arising 
from  confiscations  are  brought  to  his  notice,  he  frequently  g^nts 
to  widows  and  orphans  a  portion  of  the  forfeited  property  ” 

(p.  22). 

In  order  to  understand  some  of  the  |>eculiar  characteristics  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  at  length 
the  problems  raised  in  that  country  by  the  occupation  of  the 
Moors,  and  by  the  large  contingent  of  Jews  that  had  become 
permanent  settlers.  Through  the  persistent  efforts  to  convert 
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them  by  forcible  means,  there  had  come  to  be  a  large  number 
of  Jews  ostensibly  converted  to  Christianity,  known  as  Convers- 
os.  Through  the  general  ability  of  this  race,  they  had  not  only 
accumulated  much  property,  but  the  Conversos  had  attained 
many  high  offices  both  in  church  and  state,  thus  arousing  the 
envy  of  others.  The  easiest  way  of  securing  their  removal  was 
by  charging  them  with  hypocrisy  in  pretending  to  be  Christians 
when  they  were  really  still  Jews  at  heart ;  while  the  temptation 
was  intensified  by  the  prospect  of  securing  large  sums  of  money 
by  the  confiscation  of  their  estates.  The  processes  by  which  the 
king  wrested  the  control  of  the  Inquisition  from  the  pope,  and 
by  which  the  Inquisition  in  turn  set  itself  up  as  indei)endent  of 
the  king  and  all  other  civil  authorities,  is  told  by  the  author 
with  great  fullness  of  detail  and  literary  skill. 

A  History  of  the  Reformation.  (International  Theological 
Library.)  By  Thomas  M.  Lindsay,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal 
of  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Vol.  1. — 
The  Reformation  in  Germany  from  its  Beginning  to 
THE  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg.  ‘Svo.  Pp.  xvi,  528. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  excuse,  says  the  author,  “  for  venturing  on  the  task  is 
that  the  period  is  one  to  which  I  have  devoted  special  attention 
for  many  years,  and  that  I  have  read  and  re-read  most  of  the 
original  contemporary  sources  of  information.  While  full  use 
has  been  made  of  the  labors  of  predecessors  in  the  same  field, 
no  chapter  in  the  volume,  save  that  on  the  political  condition  of 
Europe,  has  been  written  without  constant  reference  to  con¬ 
temporary  evidence  ”  (p.  vii). 

The  volume  is  specially  valuable  for  the  side-lights  upon  the 
family  and  popular  religious  life  of  the  period.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  story  of  the  conditions 
which  led  up  to  the  Reformation.  Coming  to  the  Reformation 
itself,  the  fitness  of  Luther  for  leadership  in  the  movement  is 
ascribed  largely  to  his  being  “  the  embodiment  of  personal 
piety.  All  spoke  of  his  sensitiveness  to  religious  impressions 
of  all  kinds  in  his  early  years  ”  (p.  191). 

“  Another  source  of  Luther’s  power  was  that  he  had  been  led 
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step  by  step,  and  that  his  countrymen  could  follow  him  deliber¬ 
ately  without  being  startled  by  any  too  sudden  changes  ” 
(p.'  192).  The  story  of  Luther’s  life,  of  his  early  education, 
and  the  gradual  steps  along  which  he  was  led  to  his  ultimate 
position  of  leadership,  is  admirably  told,  as  is  that  of  his  mature 
life. 

The  closing  chapter,  on  “  The  Religious  Principles  inspiring 
the  Reformation,”  is  of  exceptional  value.  We  note  especially 
the  author’s  treatment  of  the  Reformation  conception  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  concerning  which  he  calls  attention  to  some  of  the  current 
■  serious  misunderstandings  of  the  subject. 

“It  is  quite  true  that  the  Reformers  did  set  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  over-against  that  of  Popes  and  Councils,  and  that  Luther 
declared  that  ‘  the  common  man,’  ‘  miller’s  maid,’  or  ‘  boy  of  nine  ’ 
with  the  Bible  knew'  more  about  divine  truth  than  the  Pope  without 
the  Bible;  but  this  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and  is  therefore  mislead¬ 
ing.  For  Romanists  and  Protestants  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  by 
Scripture,  nor  do  they  mean  the  same  thing  by  InfalUhility,  and  their 
different  use  of  the  words  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  conception  of  Scripture’’  (pp.  45.S-454). 

“The  Reformers  drew  a  distinction  between  the  word  of  God  and 
the  Scripture  which  contains  or  presents  that  word.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  was  real  and  not  merely  formal ;  it  was  more  than  the  difference 
between  the  w’ord  of  God  and  the  word  of  God  written ;  and  Important 
consequences  were  founded  upon  it.  If  the  use  of  metaphor  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  word  of  God  is  to  the  Scripture  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body. 
Luther  believed  that  while  the  w'ord  of  God  was  presented  in  every 
part  of  Scripture,  some  portions  make  it  much  more  evident  ’’ 
(pp.  461-4(52). 

“  But  while  the  Bible  is  human  literature,  and  as  such  may  be  and 
must  be  subjected  to  the  same  tests  which  are  applied  to  ordinary 
literature,  it  is  the  record  of  the  revelation  of  God,  and  has  been  care¬ 
fully  guarded  and  protected  by  God.  This  thought  always  enters  into 
the  c*onception  which  the  Reformers  had  of  Scripture.  They  speak 
of  the  singular  care  and  providence  of  God  which  has  preserved  the 
Scriptures  in  such  a  way  that  his  people  always  have  a  full  and  un¬ 
mistakable  declaration  in  them  of  his  mind  and  will  for  their  salva¬ 
tion.  This  idea  for  ever  forbids  a  careless  or  irreverent  biblical 
criticism,  sheltering  Itself  under  the  liberty  of  dealing  with  the  records 
of  revelation.  No  one  can  say  beforehand  how  much  or  how  little  of 
the  historic  record  is  essential  to  preserve  the  faith  of  the  church; 
but  every  devout  Christian  desires  to  have  it  in  large  abundance. 
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No  one  can  plead  the  liberty  which  the  principles  of  the  Reformers 
secure  for  dealing  with  the  record  of  Scripture  as  a  justification  In 
taking  a  delight  In  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  historical  basis  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Careless  or  Irreverent  handling  of  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture  Is  what  all  the  Reformers  abhorred”  (pp.  466-467). 


Geology.  (American  Science  Series. — Advanced  Course.) 
By  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin  and  Rollin  D.  Salisbury, 
Heads  of  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Geography,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago ;  Members  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey ;  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Geology.  In  Three  Vol¬ 
umes.  Vol.  III. — Earth  History,  Mesozoic,  Cenozoic. 
Pp.  ix,  624.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1906. 

The  third  volume  of  this  monumental  work  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  because  of 
the  fullness  of  detail  with  which  it  deals  with  the  closing  stages 
of  the  earth’s  history  during  which  man  was  introduced.  More 
than  two  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Pleistocene,  or  Gla¬ 
cial,  epoch.  The  connection  of  the  authors  with  the  glacial  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  have  given  them  special  opportunities  for 
the  collection'  of  facts,  and  for  obtaining  photographic  illustra¬ 
tions,  of  which  there  are  more  than  one  hundred. 

If  any  one  has  any  doubt  about  the  reality  and  importance  of 
the  Glacial  epoch,  it  will  be  entirely  dissipated  by  even  a  rapid 
perusal  of  these  pages.  The  authors  estimate  that  the  southern 
limit  of  drift  in  Illinois  is  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  or  six¬ 
teen  hundred  miles  from  the  center  of  movement.  If  an  average 
slope  of  ten  feet  p>er  mile  be  supposed,  that  would  give  a 
thickness  of  nearly  three  miles  at  the  center  of  the  ice-sheet. 
Even  a  slope  of  thirty  feet  would  seem  to  the  eye  to  be  nearly 
plane,  but  that  would  give  a  thickness  of  more  than  eight  miles 
at  the  center.  That  the  ice  averaged  two  miles  deep  over  an 
area  of  four  million  square  miles  in  America,  and  two  million 
in  Europe,  is  by  no  means  an  extravagant  supposition. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  closing  stages  of  the 
Glacial  epoch,  the  authors  content  themselves  with  giving  a  fair¬ 
ly  full  discussion  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  recession  of  Niag¬ 
ara,  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  highest  estimates  of  the 
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age  of  Niagara  being  50,000  years,  and  of  St.  Anthony  16,000 
years,  and  the  lowest  estimates  7,000  and  8,000  years  respective¬ 
ly.  Honorable  reference  is  made  to  the  article  in  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  by  the  editor,  in  1884,  upon  the  age  of  Niag¬ 
ara, — an  article  which  was  copied  by  the  Anterican  Journal  of 
Science,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  present  the  main  facts  point¬ 
ing  to  a  late  date.  The  stage  in  the  glacial  retreat  marked  by 
the  commencement  of  the  erosion  of  the  Niagara  gorge  is  that 
in  which  the  ice  had  so  melted  off  from  Central  New  York  that 
the  line  of  drainage  through  the  Mohawk  Valley  was  opened, 
so  as  to  lower  the  body  of  water  held  up  in  front  of  the  ice  to 
the  level  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  well-nigh  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  imagination  to  take  in  the  plain  facts  concerning  the 
Glacial  epoch  which  are  everywhere  thrust  upon  the  attention 
of  the  intelligent  observer.  If  one  holds  the  uniformitarian 
theory  of  some  geologists,  it  must  be  with  a  very  elastic  defi¬ 
nition. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  the  authors,  after  brief 
consideration,  reject  that  of  continental  elevation,  of  a  wander¬ 
ing  pole,  and  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  and  present 
with  considerable  fullness  the  theory  that  the  atmosphere  has, 
from  various  causes,  been  subject  to  great  variations  in  its 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic  acid  gas)  and  that  this 
has  caused  variation  in  both  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  in 
its  capacity  to  hold  and  distribute  moisture.  This  theory 
is  presented  with  great  skill,  and,  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  other  theories,  has  much  to  recommend  it.  But  the 
whole  question  is  still  left  in  about  as  much  uncertainty  as 
ever.  *  ^  ' 

The  connection  of  man  with  the  closing  stages  of  the  Glacial 
epoch  is  admitted  as  proved  for  Southern  and  Central  Europe, 
though,  as  we  believe,  groundless  doubts  are  still  thrown  upon 
the  evidence  in  America.  But  the  evidence  is  not  discussed  with 
any  fullness. 

An  important  principle  bearing  upon  speculations  concerning 
the  future  of  the  earth  is  brought  out  in  the  discussions  con¬ 
cerning  the  periods  of  its  deformation.  The  late  Tertiary  epoch, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Glacial,  was  one  of  exceptional 
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changes  of  land-level,  all  the  high  mountains  of  the  world  being 
then  elevated.  But  during  the  Glacial  epoch  there  was,  over 
the  northern  part  of  North  America,  and  Northern  Europe  at 
least,  a  great  subsidence  of  the  land,  amounting,  according  to 
most  authorities,  to  three  thousanid  or  four  thousand  feet. 
Since  the  Glacial  epoch  there  has  been  a  rise  of  land  over  this 
area,  amounting,  in  the  northern  portions,  to  one  thousand  feet 
or  more.  But  the  present  condition  is  one  of  comparative  per¬ 
manence.  The  slow  movements  which  are  now  going  on  over 
this  area  bear  no  comparison  with  those  which  went  on  during 
and  before  the  Glacial  epoch.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ground 
for  expecting  a  return  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  with  its  destructive 
effects  upon  animal  and  plant  life  and  upon  the  civilization  of 
mankind. 

The  Knowledge  of  God,  and  Its  Historical  Development. 
By  Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin,  M.  A.,  Dixie  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  late  Gifford  Lecturer,  Edinburgh.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Pp.  308,  334.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark ;  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Imported.  1906.  $3.75,  net. 

These  volumes  represent  the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  in 
Edinburgh  in  1904  and  1905.  The  lecture  form  is  for  the 
nK)St  part  retained;  though  considerable  additions  have  been 
made,  so  that  the  second  series  of  ten  lectures  is  expanded  into 
seventeen.  They  discuss  in  popular  form  the  whole  range  of 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  revelation  of  God  to 
man.  The  style  of  the  author  is  happy,  the  profoundest  prin¬ 
ciples  being  stated  in  language  that  can  be  understood  by  all. 
In  this  respect  the  authors  of  more  elaborate  technical  volumes 
might  well  learn  a  lesson.  Why  should  philosophical  writers 
so  often  confuse  their  readers  by  “  multiplying  words  without 
knowledge  ”  ?  As  specimens  of  the  author’s  concise  and  telling 
statements,  note  the  following,  relating  to  the  proof  of  God’s 
existence : — 

“  The  existence  of  God  Is  a  theory  which  explains  a  world-wide 
mass  of  facts  ” ;  “  The  silence  of  science  is  not  even  a  difficulty  ” ; 
“  We  have  no  security  that  science,  meaning  the  sum  of  all  the  sci¬ 
ences,  will  somewhere  or  other  take  full  account  of  all  the  factors  ” ; 
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“  If  the  physicist  finds  no  God,  the  reason  may  be,  not  that  there  Is 
no  God,  but  that  it  Is  no  more  his  proper  business  than  the  coal- 
heaver’s  to  look  for  God”  (vol.  i.  p.  11).  “The  idea  of  God  as  mere 
power  is  simply  unmeaning.  Power  without  will  to  set  it  In  motion 
is  potential,  not  active  power  such  as  we  see.  It  is  like  the  power 
stored  in  a  piece  of  coal,  which  can  do  nothing  until  it  is  put  on  the 
fire”  (vol.  1.  p.  84). 

Or,  again,  touching  the  evidence  of  specific  miracles, — 

“  Isolated  physical  wonders  without  moral  significance  are  not 
worth  discussion  ” ;  “  The  resurrection  is  one  thing  if  treated  as  the 
story  of  a  Jew  who  returned  from  the  grave  with  no  particular  re¬ 
sult;  quite  another  when  presented  as  the  central  event  of  history.” 
“  No  doubt  we  make  a  difference  between  a  fact  of  weighty  meaning 
and  an  unimportant  story.  But  our  Inference  is  not.  We  want  double 
evidence;  It  is  the  very  different  one.  We  must  make  doubly  sure 
that  we  have  sufllcieut  evidence  ”  ( vol.  i.  p.  191 ) . 

Throughout,  the  general  position  of  the  author  is  that  of 
the  mediating  school.  In  his  discussion  of  the  questions  of 
inspiration  and  higher  criticism,  he  usually  adheres  to  the  main 
positions  of  the  conservatives.  His  discussion  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  questions  cannot  but  be  helpful  to  all,  while  his  defense  of 
the  New  Testament  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Like  many  oth¬ 
ers  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  the  author, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  fails  to  grant  to  its  advocates  the  full  state¬ 
ment  of  their  case.  By  inerrancy  the  advocates  of  verbal  in¬ 
spiration  do  not  mean  that  no  one  can  err  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  language,  or  that  the  language  is  never  uncertain  in  its 
meaning,  and  is  always  to  be  taken  at  its  face  value.  The  ad¬ 
vocates  of  verbal  inspiration  are  as  forward  as  any  class  of  in¬ 
terpreters  to  make  use  of  every  kind  of  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  words ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  they  do  not  dif¬ 
fer  so  much  as  is  imiag^ned  from  those  who  state  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration  less  positively.  What  to  one  class  of  interpreters 
is  a  figure  of  speech,  is  to  another  class  an  error.  But  our 
author  does  not  wander  far  in  this  direction,  and  his  volumes 
cannot  but  be  helpful  to  all  classes  of  readers ;  while  their  abil¬ 
ity  and  their  perspicuity  must  make  their  perusal  a  satisfaction 
to  all. 
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Christian  Theism  and  a  Spiritual  Monism.  God,  Free¬ 
dom),  and  Immortality  in  View  of  Monistic  Evolution.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  L.  Walker,  author  of  “  The  Spirit  and  the  In¬ 
carnation,”  “The  Cross  and  the  Kingdom,”  etc.  Pp.  viii, 
484.  Edinburgh :  T.  Clark ;  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  Imported.  $3.00,  net. 

The  author  defines  his  conception  of  the  universe  as  “not 
materialistic  or  naturalistic  monism,  but  a  genuinely  spiritual 
monism,  such  as  gives  ground  for  our  beliefs,  not  in  a  vague 
theism  merely,  but  in  the  Christian  conception  of  God,  and  in 
freedom  and  immortality”  (p.  21).  The  work  is  an  able  de¬ 
fense  of  this  position,  and  contains  a  searching  criticism  of  all 
merely  naturalistic  theories. 

We  do  not,  however,  see  that  the  author’s  spiritual  monism 
essentially  differs  from  the  ordinary  conception  of  a  personal 
God  as  the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  all  things.  His  more  pre¬ 
cise  definition  is,  “  The  Power  which  acts  through  matter,  .  .  . 
which  appears  in  the  external  world  conditioned  by  matter  as 
‘  Force,’  and  which  manifests  itself  as  spirit  in  ourselves,  is  in 
its  essence  spiritual;  it  is  the  Divine  Reason  itself”  (p.  115). 

But  in  recognizing  freedom  as  a  prerogative  of  the  human 
will,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  second  causes  recognized,  and  the 
truth  of  dualism  admitted  ?  It  is  well,  however,  to  discuss  the 
subject  under  the  author’s  form  of  statement,  and  the  present 
volume  is  a  thesaurus  of  information  concerning  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  A  full  index  makes  the  information  easily  accessible. 

Studies  in  Biblical  Law.  By  Harold  M.  Wiener,  M.  A., 
LL.B.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  formerly  a  Senior 
Whewell  Scholar  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Pp.  ix, 
128.  London:  David  Nutt. 

This  volume  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  question 
of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
author,  with  justice,  contends  that  a  document  like  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  is  not  to  be  relegated,  for  criticism,  to  Hebraists  and 
philologists  alone,  but  is  especially  open  to  the  criticism  of 
general  history,  and,  by  reason  of  its  legal  character,  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  principles  and  forms  of  jurisprudence. 
It  requires,  therefore,  upon  his  part,  but  a  brief  examination  to 
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show  that  the  principal  representatives  of  the  prevailing  school 
of  Higher  Critics  fall  into  egp-egious  mistakes  through  their 
ignorance  of  legal  phraseology.  For  example,  Dr.  Driver  and 
others  maintain  that  there  is  a  contradiction  between  Leviticus 
xxix.  35-42  and  Deuteronomy  xv.  12  respecting  the  status  of 
bondmen  in  their  relation  to  the  Year  of  Jubilee.  The  whole 
difficulty  disappears  when  one’s  attention  is  called  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  de  jura  slavery  and  de  facto  slavery,  into  which 
an  insolvent  debtor  was  permitted  temporarily  to  fall.  And  so 
in  numerous  other  instances,  leading  the  author  justly  to  re¬ 
mark,  “  that  law  is  a  technical  subject,  and  probably  no  one  of 
the  critics  would  venture  to  dogmatize  without  legal  training 
about  the  system  of  law  at  present  in  force  in  his  own  country 
in  the  positive  manner  in  which  they  all  make  allegations  about 
this  difficult  system  of  ancient  law.  Yet  they  are  here  dealing 
.  .  .  with  the  law  of  an  early  society,  designed  for  archaic  con¬ 
ditions  preserved  in  a  dead  lang^iage.  .  .  .  What  can  such 
writers  be  expected  to  make  of  the  other  technical  subjects  on 
which  they  presume  to  write  without  expert  qualifications  ”  (p. 
32).  The  list  of  serious  misapprehensions  into  which  the  crit¬ 
ics  have  fallen,  as  given  by  our  author,  is  certainly  so  formid¬ 
able  and  damning  that  they  cannot  afford  to  neglect  it. 

The  second  chapter,  upon  Pillar-Covenant  and  Token- 
Covenant,  sheds  much  light  upon  various  leg^l  terms  employed 
in  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  third  chapter,  proofs  of  the  early 
date  of  the  Pentateuch  are  drawn  from,  among  other  things, 
the  legislation  concerning  strangers  and  concerning  the  proper¬ 
ty  in  land.  The  return  of  the  land  to  the  original  heirs  on  the 
Year  of  Jubilee  could  not  have  been  a  law  invented  in  later 
times,  but  must  have  been  original.  With  good  reason  the 
author  believes  that  the  jubilee  law  worked  smoothly  and  did 
not  become  a  dead  letter,  but  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
freedom  of  the  nation  from  socialistic  revolutions.  Interesting 
parallels  are  drawn  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  chapters  between  the 
laws  of  the  Pentateuch  and  those  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome 
and  those  of  Khammu-rabi. 

Altogether  the  volume  is  one  of  gp’eat  importance  and  value. 
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Jewish  Biblical  Commentators.  By  William  Rosenau, 
PTi.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  12mo.  Pp.  153.  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. :  The  Lord  Baltimore  Press. 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  a  course  of  eight  lectures  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  gives  in  compact  form  a  mass  of  facts 
of  which  little  note  has  been  made  by  the  Christian  public.  It 
treats  of  “  The  Talmudic  Period,”  “  Karaites  and  Saadia,” 
“  Grammarians  and  Lexicog^phers,”  “  Rashi  and  Tossafists,” 
“  Ibn  Ezra  and  the  Kimchis,”  “  Maimonides  and  Nachmanides,” 
“  Mendelssohn  and  the  Biurists,”  and  “  The  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Critics,”  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature  upon 
the  subject. 

Selections  from  the  Septuagint  according  to  the  Text  of 
Swete.  By  F.  C.  Conybeare,  M.A.,  Ex-Fellow  of  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  Oxford,  and  St.  George  Stock,  M.A.,  Pem¬ 
broke  College,  Oxford.  (College  Series  of  Greek  Authors.) 
8vo.  Pp.  313.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Company.  $1.65. 

An  excellent  and  convenient  introduction  to  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  especially  useful  as  a  preparation  for  under¬ 
standing  the  language  of  the  New  Testament. 

A  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  By  Professor 
Bernhard  Weiss,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  Berlin;  author 
of  “The  Religion  of  the  New  Testament,”  “Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,”  etc.  Translated  by  Professor  George 
H.  ScHODDE,  Ph.D.,  and  Professor  Epiphanius  Wilson, 
M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  James  S.  Riggs,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
In  Four  Volumes.  Vols.  I.-IV.  8vo.  Pp.  391,  673,  526, 
and  509.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wagtails  Company.  $3.00, 
net,  per  volume. 

The  name  of  Professor  Bernhard  Weiss  has  long  been  famil¬ 
iar  to  English  readers  in  connection  with  his  “  Life  of  Christ  ” 
and  his  thoroughgoing  revisions  of  Meyer’s  Commentaries  on 
the  New  Testament.  As  the  ripest  fruit  of  his  long  life  of 
study,  we  have  these  compact  volumes  in  the  excellent  transla¬ 
tion  of  Professors  Schodde  and  Wilson.  In  style  the  Commen¬ 
tary  is  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  Meyer,  whom  the  author 
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so  laboriously  edited  and  transformed.  Meyer  considered  the 
New  Testament  word  by  word,  and  thus  failed  to  represent  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  through  excessive  attention  to  details  and 
over-emphasis  of  minor  points.  Weiss  in  this  Commentary  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  omitted  the  details  of  interpretation  with 
which  he  is  abundantly  familiar,  and  given  us  a  connected  and 
continuous  account  of  the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  his 
lifelong  study  of  the  sacred  writers.  Indeed,  the  Commentary 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  paraphrase,  but  such  a  paraphrase  as 
only  a  great  scholar,  a  profound  theologian,  and  a  humble- 
hearted  believer  could  make.  In  reading  it,  one  easily  detects 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  author  to  each  particular  pass¬ 
age.  A  few  extracts  will  illustrate  the  excellence  of  the  method. 

Luke  11.  1-2 :  “  In  those  days  in  which  the  Baptist  began  his  min¬ 
istry,  the  Emperor  Augustus  published  an  edict  which  ordered  a  gen¬ 
eral  census  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  Roman  Empire,  which 
also  applied  to  the  states  of  the  allied  kings,  like  that  of  Herod;  as 
later  on,  when  Judea  constituted  a  Roman  province,  a  special  census 
was  taken  here,  i.e.,  a  registration  of  all  the  Inhabitants  according 
to  their  property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  And  as  in  connection 
with  the  first  census  also  the  financial  status  of  each  person  was 
given,  Luke  calls  this  a  census.  In  this  connection  he  states  that  the 
former  was  the  first  census  which  was  taken  under  the  direction  of 
Qulrinius,  who  was  governor  of  Syria,  because  the  latter  naturally, 
too,  had  charge  of  the  later  census  after  Judea  had  become  a  part  of 
Syria”  (vol.  II.  p.  16). 

John  xlx.  23-24 :  “  We  also  learn  here  for  the  first  time  how  the 
casting  of  lots  for  the  garments  of  the  soldiers  took  place.  The 
guard  composing  the  watch,  which  as  usual  consisted  of  four  soldiers, 
could  very  easily  have  divided  the  garments  of  the  three  crucified 
men  into  four  parts,  as  only  Jesus  probably  had  two  pieces  of  cloth¬ 
ing.  But  his  undergarment  was  valuable,  being  without  a  seam, 
woven  through  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  evidently  the  gift  of 
an  affectionate  woman  disciple.  Then  by  lot  It  was  to  be  decided 
who  should  receive  this  valuable  robe.  John  narrates  this  so  fully, 
because  In  the  action  of  these  soldiers,  Ps.  xxli.  19,  was  being  liter¬ 
ally  fulfilled.  In  these  words  the  Evangelist  hears  the  Messiah 
speaking.  He  has  recorded  at  this  place  a  reminiscence  never  to  be 
forgotten”  (vol.  li.  p.  401). 

Gal.  vl.  11 :  “  The  postscript  added  by  the  Apostle’s  own  hand,  be¬ 
gins  with  a  reference  to  the  exceptionally  large  letters  which  he  Is 
making  use  of,  in  comparison  with  the  manuscript  of  the  amanuen- 
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sis  to  whom  he  has  dictated  the  rest  of  the  letter.  The  tent-weaver 
was  not  practised  in  writing,  and  all  the  greater  is  the  significance 
of  that  which  he  states  in  his  own  handwriting  in  addition  to  the 
usual  salutations”  (vol.  iii.  p.  416). 

The  work  is  fairly  conservative.  The  preacher,  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  all  diligent  students  of  the  Bible  can  make 
no  better  investment  than  in  purchasing  the  set. 

James  the  Lord^s  Brother.  By  William  Patrick,  D.D. 
(Glas.),  Principal,  Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg.  8vo.  Pp. 
xii,  369.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Imported. 
$2.00,  net. 

The  rapid  extension  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  is  charm¬ 
ingly  witnessed  to  in  the  publication  of  this  volume,  since  it 
indicates  that  the  g^eat  Northwest,  which  so  recently  was  an 
unknown  region,  is  now  a  center  of  learning,  for  such  it  must 
be  to  furnish  a  field  for  the  labors  of  such  a  well-fumished 
scholar  and  capable  author  as  Dr.  Patrick  proves  himself  to 
be.  The  work  is  every  way  commendable,  the  subject  being 
treated  from  every  point  of  view,  and  in  the  light  of  all  recent 
investigations,  while  the  style  is  direct  and  clear,  and  the  whole 
is  accompanied  by  a  full  index.  The  author  maintains  that 
James  was  an  own  brother  of  Jesus,  but  that  he  was  neither, 
strictly  speaking,  an  apostle  nor  a  bishop  in  Jerusalem.  More 
properly  speaking,  he  was  an  elder,  such  as  would  be  recognized 
in  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government.  All  the 
author’s  opinions  are  maintained  with  great  learning  and  skill¬ 
ful  reasoning. 

The  Testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ,  viewed  in  Some  of 
its  Aspects.  By  R.  J.  Knowling,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Durham, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Durham ;  Fellow 
of  King’s  College,  London.  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  533.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $3.00,  net. 

Ini  their  attacks  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  four  Gospels,  a 
half-century  ago,  the  Tubingen  critics  accepted,  as  a  fact  be¬ 
yond  dispute,  the  genuineness  of  Romans,  First  and  Second 
Corinthians,  and  Galatians.  So  securely  were  these  books  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  confidence  of  the  critics,  that,  a  few  years  ago. 
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as  a  travesty  upon  the  prevailing  higher  criticism  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  Professor  C.  M.  Mead  published  a  small  volume  pro¬ 
fessing  to  show  that  Romans  was  not  the  work  of  Paul,  but  was 
a  composite  work  of  a  later  time.  Before  publishing  it,  how¬ 
ever,  he  became  alarmed  lest  it  should  be  taken  in  all  serious¬ 
ness,  and  so  labeled  it  a  travesty.  That  there  was  reason  for 
this  caution  was  soon  shown  by  a  serious  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  Van  Manen,  to  discredit  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Later 
these  views  were  exploited  in  an  elaborate  article  by  Van 
Manen  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  and  his  views  were  highly 
lauded  in  so  respectable  a  publication  as  the  Hibbert  Journal. 
It  was  time,  therefore,  that  the  whole  question  of  St.  Paul’s 
testimony  to  Christ  should  be  considered  anew  with  all  the 
light  which  modern  scholarship  can  throw  upon  it.  This  has 
been  done  in  a  very  able  manner  by  Dr.  Knowling  in  two 
courses  of  Boyle  Lectures,  which  constitute  the  present  volume. 
With  gjeat  ability  and  success  the  author  defends  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  all  the  Epistles  usually  ascribed  to  Paul,  except  He¬ 
brews.  The  volume  is  a  perfect  mine  of  information  and  sound 
discussion,  and  can  be  recommended  without  qualification  to 
all  persons  who  are  making  a  study  of  the  subject. 

The  Apostolic  Age  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism. 
By  James  Hardy  Ropes,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  Harvard  University. 
8vo.  Pp.  viii,  327.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
$1.50,  net. 

A  clear  and  readable  volume,  upon  a  subject  of  much  pres¬ 
ent  interest;  without  notes,  but  based  on  extensive  study  of 
original  documents.  The  author  occupies  a  fairly  conservative 
position.  It  is  a  good  book  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  intelligent  laymen. 

The  Witness  of  Sin  :  A  Theodicy.  By  Rev.  Nathan  Rob¬ 
inson  Wood.  12mo.  Pp.  151.  New  York,  Chicago,  To¬ 
ronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $1.00,  net. 

This  adds  another  to  the  valuable  discussions  of  an  insoluble 
problem.  One  of  the  best  of  the  chapters  is  entitled  “  Facing 
Vol.  LXIII.  No.  252.  12 
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the  Problem,”  in  which  he  emphasizes  with  equal  force  the  para¬ 
doxes  “  God  must  be  good,  but  sin  in  his  world  is  evil  ” ;  “  God 
must  be  full  of  power,  but  sinners  defy  him.”  The  gist  of  the 
author’s  conclusion  is  thus  stated :  “  Since  sin  is  in  spite  of 
God,  there  is  no  denial  of  His  goodness  in  the  fact  that  He  does 
not  prevent  it.  And  it  is  no  denial  of  His  goodness  that  he 
creates  the  soul  whose  sin  He  cannot  prevent.  For  in  the  light 
of  His  holy  and  loving  creative  purpose,  and  of  the  Redemp¬ 
tion,  the  creation  of  a  soul  which  can  sin,  and  does  sin,  and 
whose  sin  He  cannot  prevent,  is  a  witness  to  His  goodness  ” 

(p.  111). 

The  Gift  of  Tongues,  and  Other  Essays.  By  the  Rev.  Daw¬ 
son  Walker,  M.A.,  D.D.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford ;  Theological  Tutor  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Durham.  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  248.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  Imported.  1906.  $1.75,  net. 

The  subjects  of  the  “  Other  Essays  ”  in  this  valuable  volume 
are  “  The  Legal  Terminology  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,” 
“  St.  Paul’s  Visits  to  Jerusalem,  as  Recorded  in  the  Acts  and  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,”  and  “  The  Date  of  St.  Luke  and 
Acts.”  The  defense  of  an  early  date  for  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is 
very  timely  and  able.  The  author  very  justly  makes  much  of 
the  fact  that  the  Acts  do  not  record  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul 
and  presses  the  point  that  the  whole  tone  of  Acts  points  to  an 
early  date  for  its  authorship.  He  answers  very  conclusively  the 
arguments  for  a  late  date  of  the  Gospel  drawn  from  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  destruction  pf  Jerusalem'.  All  the  essays  are  dis¬ 
tinct  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Eye  for  Spiritual  Things,  and  Other  Sermons.  By 
Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin,  M.A.  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  261.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Imported.  $1.50,  net. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  the  subject  of  the  first  sermon. 
The  author  makes  a  broad  distinction  between  spiritual  and 
scientific  knowledge,  spiritual  knowledge  covering  a  wider 
range  than  scientific,  and  the  search  for  it  calling  for  wider 
powers.  The  sources  for  error  are,  according  to  the  author. 
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far  more  commonly  moral  than  purely  intellectual.  In  all,  the 
volume  contains  twenty-eight  sermons,  each  one  of  which  is  a 
gem  in  itself ;  while  their  brevity  will  specially  commend  them 
to  the  reader. 

The  Evangel  of  the  New  Theology:  Sermons.  By  T. 

Rhondda  Williams,  Minister  of  Greenfield  Congregational 

Church.  8 VO.  Pp.  266,  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons.  $1.50,  net. 

The  second  and  third  sermons  in  this  volume  are  devoted  to 
showing  that  the  new  theology  is  not  the  old-style  Unitarianism 
of  Priestley  and  Channing,  and  that  the  Unitarianism  of  their 
day  is  something  entirely  different  from  what  passes  as  such 
at  the  present  time.  The  facts  presented  will  be  a  revelation  to 
the  generation  now  upon  the  stage.  Channing  was  a  conser¬ 
vative  theologian,  especially  in  his  views  of  the  Scriptures, 
when  compared  with  many  who  are  now  in  the  orthodox  fold. 
The  sermon  up>on  the  topic  “  Does  Evolution  Account  for 
Jesus  ”  is  of  special  value.  Upon  the  question  of  the  mystery 
of  personality,  the  following  paragraph  is  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended  : — 

“  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  science  has  not  taken  us  away  from 
mystery.  It  is  true  that  men  have  never  known  as  much  about  the 
world  as  they  know  to-day,  but  it  Is  also  true  that  they  were  never 
more  aware  of  the  mystery  that  surrounds  them  on  every  hand. 
Science  has  found  many  solutions;  many  old-world  puzzles  are  puz¬ 
zles  no  longer;  but  science  has  also  brought  new  problems,  and  the 
whole  system  together  Is  as  great  a  puzzle  as  ever.  If  God  dwelt 
only  In  mystery,  physical  science  would  not  be  likely  to  banish  Him, 
for  It  increases  the  mystery  rather  than  diminishes  it.  And  this  Is 
what  we  could  expect  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Divine  Life  Inter¬ 
penetrates  all  life.  We  should  expect  every  object  to  transcend  all 
knowledge,  and  It  does,  even  ‘the  flower  In  the  crannied  wall.’  We 
can  therefore  retain  our  Interest  In  mystery,  and  send  our  faith  within 
Its  veil  as  the  high-prlest  of  the  soul,  without  opposing  knowledge 
as  the  religious  man  used  to  do,  accepting  indeed  the  knowledge  Itself 
as  part  revelation  of  the  God  who  transcends  It.  We  are  not  Jealous, 
therefore,  of  the  range  which  evolution  is  made  to  cover.  To  us  all 
evolution  is  a  Divine  process,  and  therefore  Divinity  is  not  denied 
when  evolution  is  admitted.  At  the  same  time,  if  anyone  supposes 
that  our  knowledge  of  evolution  accounts  for  Jesus,  I  would  remind 
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him  that  it  does  not  account  for  a  single  one  of  us.  Our  knowledge 
is  not  a  full  account  of  any  single  thing  Indeed,  much  less  Is  It  a  full 
account  of  man.  Individuality  has  not  yet  yielded  to  any  ultimate 
basis”  (pp.  97-99). 

Lectures  on  Homiletics.  By  Henry  C.  Graves,  A.M., 
D.D.,  Teacher  in  Homiletics  and  Biblical  Analysis  in  the  Gor¬ 
don  Bible  and  Missionary  Training  School ;  author  of 
“  Hand-book  of  Christian  Doctrine,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  156. 
Philadelphia :  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

A  brief  but  very  helpful  book  on  preaching. 


Right  and  Wrong  Thinking,  and  Their  Results:  The  Un¬ 
dreamed-of  Possibilities,  which  Man  may  achieve  through  his 
own  Mental  Control.  By  Aaron  Martin  Crane.  8vo.  Pp. 
viii,  361.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.40,  net. 

Especially  useful  to  all  who  are  setting  out  in  active  life.  The 
author  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  multifarious  reactions 
of  mind  and  body,  the  evil  influence  of  discordant  thoughts  and 
of  the  worry  habit,  and  shows  that  thought  control  is  true  self- 
control.  The  style  of  the  book  is  admirable,  and  we  commend 
it  to  all  readers. 

The  Divine  Philosophy.  By  G.  J.  Fercken,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
author  of  “  Even  Thine  Altars,”  “  Twelve  Letters  to  My  Son 
on  the  Bible.”  8vo.  Pp.  201.  Philadelphia  and  London : 
The  Nunc  Licet  Press.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  concise  and  convenient  exp>osition  of  Swedenbor- 
gianism. 

Literature:  Its  Principles  and  Problems.  By  Theodore  W. 
Hunt,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  Princeton 
University;  author  of  “English  Prose  and  Prose  Writers,” 
“  Ethical  Teachings  in  Old  English  Literature,”  etc.  8vo. 
Pp.  xxiv,  403.  New  York  and  London :  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.  $1.20,  net. 

Our  readers  are  already  so  familiar  with  the  aim  and  style  of 
Professor  Hunt’s  literary  work,  through  his  numerous  articles 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  expect 
in  this  new  publication  of  the  author  a  book  of  rare  value  and 
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interest,  full  of  suggestions  and  stimulus.  In  this  they  will  not 
be  disappointed.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  author’s 
publications,  and  can  be  studied  with  equal  profit  by  the  general 
reader  and  the  college  student.  After  defining  literature  as 
“  the  exponent  and  revealer  of  the  best  that  is  in  us,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  best  possible  ^nds,”  “  instinct  with  thought  and 
soul,  with  imagination  and  taste  and  spiritual  life,  and  failing 
of  its  high  mission  when  it  does  not  stimulate,  enlarge,  and 
refine  the  entire  nature  of  man”  (p  35),  he  discusses  “Meth¬ 
ods  of  Literary  Study,”  “  Literature  and  Science,”  “  Literature 
and  Philosophy,”  “  Literature  and  Politics,”  “  Literature  and 
Language,”  “  Literature  and  Literary  Criticism,”  “  Literature 
and  Ethics,”  “  Literature  and  the  Arts,”  “  The  Mission  of  Lit¬ 
erature,”  “  The  Aims  of  Literary  Reading  and  Study,”  “  The 
Genesis  and  Growth  of  Literary  Forms,”  “  Primary  Poetic 
Tyi)es,”  “  Primary  Prose  Types,”  “  Poetics,”  “  Prose  Fiction 
as  a  Form  of  Literature,”  “  Open  Questions  in  Literature,” 
“  The  Place  of  Literature  in  Liberal  Education,”  and  various 
other  topics  in  a  manner  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
volume  as  a  whole  is  literary  criticism  in  which  literature  itself 
is  illustrated  in  its  best  form.  There  is  much  need  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  protest  against  the  frequent  practice  of  making  the  study 
of  literature  a  mere  study  of  philology. 

“  If  literary  students  are  accused  of  becoming  fastidious,  never  so 
happy  as  when  they  find  a  colon  where  there  should  be  a  comma, 
and  quite  siient  as  to  the  genius  of  the  author  behind  the  text,  we 
must  lay  the  blame  largely  at  the  door  of  this  etymoiogical  method, 
by  which  authors  are  examined  as  those  who  have  left  so  many  vol¬ 
umes  of  verse  and  prose  for  the  study  of  the  linguist,  and  who  de¬ 
serve,  at  their  death,  what  Browning  cails  ‘The  Grammarian’s  Fu- 
nerai.’ 

“  In  a  word,  these  ‘  anatomists  of  literature,’  as  Mr.  White  styles 
them,  have  reduced  literature  to  the  piane  of  a  commentary,  and 
Addison  and  Miiton  and  Macaulay  and  Tennyson  must  be  so  over¬ 
burdened  with  Notes  and  Foot-Notes,  Addenda  and  Emendations,  that 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  know,  meanwhile,  just  what  he  is  studying — litera¬ 
ture,  grammar,  a  lexicon  or  a  syliabus”  (pp,  113-114). 
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REVEREND  JUDSON  SMITH,  D.D. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Judson  Smith  (on  June  29,  1906,  at  his 
home  in  Boston)  removes  from  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  a  high¬ 
ly  valued  Associate  Editor,  and  from  us  a  lifelong  companion 
and  friend. 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  in  Middlefield,  Mass.,  June  28,  1837; 
his  college  education  was  obtained  at  Oberlin  and  Amherst, 
where  he  graduated  in  1859 ;  but  his  theological  course  was 
completed  at  Oberlin  in  1863.  He  was  professor  of  Latin  and 
Literature  in  Oberlin  College  from  1866  to  1870,  and  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  History  in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  from  1870  to 
1884,  when  he  was  appointed  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis^ons, 
whose  work  had  long  deeply  interested  him.  Wliile  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  professional  duties  at  Oberlin,  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Shansi  Mission  in  China,  which 
was,  at  the  outset,  manned  by  his  own  pupils,  several  of  whom, 
at  a  later  date,  were  massacred  during  the  Boxer  uprising.  The 
mission  still  continues  to  be  supplied  with  laborers  from  Ober¬ 
lin.  Dr.  Smith  visited  the  missions  of  the  Board  in  Turkey  in 
1888,  and  those  of  China  in  1898. 

In  addition  to  his  many  other  labors,  he  published  “  Lectures 
on  Church  History  and  the  History  of  Doctrine  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Christian  Era  to  1864  ”  and  “  Lectures  on 
Modern  History.” 

Dr.  Smith  combined  all  tlhe  qualities  necessary  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  filled  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He 
was  prompt  and  accurate  in  his  business  methods,  was  warm¬ 
hearted  and  geniial  in  his  personal  relations,  was  possessed  of 
the  broad  and  comprehensive  news  of  missionary  work,  ob¬ 
tained  during  his  many  years  of  teaching  church  history,  and 
had  rare  qualities  as  a  public  speaker.  His  loss  seems  irrep¬ 
arable,  but  we  must  bow  in  meek  submission  to  the  will  of  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  well. 
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results  of  being  led  by  the 
Spirit,  441. 

Hoskins’s,  F.  E.,  Jordan  Valley 
and  Petra,  noticed,  565-569. 

Houghton’s,  L.  S.,  Telling  Bible 
Stories,  noticed,  380. 

Howland,  S.  W.,  note  by,  72t>- 
732. 

Hunt,  T.  W.,  articles  by,  42-56, 
688-702. 

Hunt’s,  T.  W.,  Literature,  no¬ 
ticed,  756. 

J 

Jordan’s,  L.  IL.  Comparative  Re¬ 
ligion,  noticed,  573. 

K 

Kentucky  Mountaineer,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  A.  S.  Elliott,  487- 
509 ;  barrenness  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  mountains,  487 ;  suspic¬ 
ion  of  foreigners,  489;  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  the  country,  491 ; 
physical  characteristics  of  the 
people,  492 ;  social  customs, 
493 ;  its  great  heroes,  494 ;  love 
of  country,  495;  individualism, 
497 ;  chivalry,  498 ;  outlawry, 
500;  indifference  to  education, 
501 ;  Independence  of  the 
mountaineer,  503,  egotism, 
505;  hospitality,  506;  latent 
capacity,  508. 

Knowling’s,  R.  J.,  Testimony  of 
St.  Paul  to  Christ,  noticed,  752. 


L 

Ladd,  G.  T.,  book  review  by, 
183-188. 

Ladd’s,  G.  T.,  Philosophy  of 
Reason,  noticed,  364-369. 
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Lea’s,  H.  C.,  History  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  of  Spain,  noticed, 
741. 

Lessing’s  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
article  on,  by  J.  Lindsay,  653- 
663;  evolution  character  of  re¬ 
ligion,  653;  Lessing  too  intel¬ 
lectual,  654;  criticised  Luther¬ 
an  orthodoxy,  655 ;  believed 
in  the  rationality  of  revelation, 
657 ;  emphasized  natural  relig¬ 
ion,  658;  exalted  individuality, 
659;  held  to  determinism,  660, 
always  self-consistent,  662. 

Libbey’s,  W.,  Jordan  Valley  and 
Petra,  noticed,  565-569. 

Liberty’s  Limitations,  note  on, 
164. 

Lindsay,  J.,  notes  by,  167-176; 
book  reviews  by,  36^374,  558- 
562;  article  by,  053-663. 

Lindsay’s,  T.  M.,  History  of  the 
Reformation,  noticed,  742. 

Lord’s  Prayer.  See  “The  Pearl 
of  Prayers.’’ 

Luther’s  Doctrine  and  Criticism 
of  Scripture,  article  on,  by  K. 
Fullerton,  1-34,  284-299 ; 

Scripture  superseded  by  eccle¬ 
siastical  tradition,  1 ;  divine 
powers  arrogated  by  the  hier¬ 
archy,  2 ;  Luther’s  spiritual 
experience,  2;  its  critical  sig¬ 
nificance,  3;  the  material  and 
the  formal  principle  of  the 
Reformation,  4 ;  the  Christo¬ 
centric  character  of  Scripture, 
8 ;  its  perspicuity,  9 ;  the  gram- 
matico-historical  principle  of 
exegesis,  9;  Luther’s  dominant 
principle,  12 ;  the  Testimonium 
Spiritus  Sancti,  14;  Luther’s 
criticism  of  Scripture,  18;  his 
use  of  reason,  20 ;  his  opinion 
of  James,  23 ;  neglect  of  histor¬ 
ical  arguments,  24 ;  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  human  element  in 
Scripture,  26;  his  views  of  the 
errancy  of  Scripture,  29 ;  er¬ 
rancy  and  inspiration,  33 ;  his 
views  of  inspiration,  285 ;  later 
reasons  for  emphasizing  the 
formal  authority  of  Scripture, 
286 ;  increasing  hostility  to 
reason,  287 ;  Luther’s  incon¬ 
sistencies,  290;  Insistence  upon 
literal  interpretation,  292;  re¬ 


conciliation  of  Luther’s  incon¬ 
sistencies,  295. 

Lyric  Poetry,  English,  article  on 
by  T.  W.  Hunt,  68^702. 


M 

Matheson’s,  G.,  Representative 
Men  of  the  New  Testament, 
note  on,  170-172 ;  Rests  by  the 
River,  noticed,  558-560. 

McFadyen’s,  J.  E.,  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament,  noticed, 
377. 

McKim’s,  R.  H.,  Problem  of  the 
Pentateuch,  noticed,  570. 

Mead’s,  C.  M.,  Irenic  Theology, 
noticed,  183-188. 

Merrins,  E.  M.,  articles  by,  300- 
324,  460-^86. 

Metcalf’s,  M.  M.,  Outline  of  the 
Theory  of  Organic  Evolution, 
noticed,  177-183. 

Miller,  H.  A.,  article  by,  352- 
363. 

Miracle,  The  Relation  of  the,  to 
Nature,  article  on,  by  W.  B. 
Greene,  542-557 ;  miracle  only 
one  form  of  the  Supernatural, 
512;  miracle  and  special  provi¬ 
dence,  544;  not  a  question  of 
the  amount  of  power,  545 ;  sup¬ 
position  of  angelic  agency, 
546;  miracle  not  merely  a 
higher  law,  547 ;  miracle  more 
than  a  foreordained  event. 
548;  miracle  an  act  of  crea¬ 
tion,  550;  “mediate  miracle 
a  misnomer,’’  551 ;  “  relative 
miracle  a  misnomer,’’  552; 
miracle  more  than  spiritual 
energy,  553;  miracle  not  disor¬ 
derly,  553;  miracle  more  than 
a  sign,  554;  number  of  mira¬ 
cles,  exaggerated,  550. 

Mountaineer,  The  Kentucky,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  A.  S.  Elliott,  487- 
509. 

Mullins’,  E.  Y.,  Why  is  Chris¬ 
tianity  True,  noticed,  572, 


N 

Noah’s  Log-Book,  Have  We,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  S.  E.  Bishop,  510- 
517 ;  Importance  of  picture- 
writing,  512;  sections  of  the 
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log-book,  513 ;  the  argument 
in  detail,  514;  influence  upon 
the  Interpretation,  516. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
177-200,  364-384,  558-576,  741- 
759. 

O 

Orient,  The  Outlook  in  the,  ar¬ 
ticle  on.  by  E.  B.  Allen,  443- 
459;  modern  Improvements  in 
the  Orient,  443;  peculiarities 
of  the  Orient,  445 ;  Influence 
of  Islam,  446;  doctrines  of  Is¬ 
lam,  447 ;  religious  attitude  of 
the  Turk,  449;  England’s  In¬ 
fluence  in  Egypt,  450 ;  influ¬ 
ence  of  missionaries,  4.52; 
movements  in  Palestine,  454; 
enchantment  of  travel  in  the 
Holy  Land,  457. 

Orr’s,  J.,  Problem  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  noticed,  374, 

P 

Patrick,  Saint,  the  Apostle  of 
Ireland,  article  on,  by  W.  H. 
Bates,  71-84 ;  early  history,  71 ; 
entrance  into  Ireland,  73; 
character  of  his  work,  75 ;  doc¬ 
trines  preached,  77 ;  things 
common  to  Protestants  and 
Romanists,  78;  the  invasion  of 
1154,  80;  the  oldest  Irish  lit¬ 
erature,  83.  • 

Patrick’s,  W.,  James  the  Lord’s 
Brother,  noticed,  752. 

Peake’s,  A.  S.,  Job,  title  given, 
576. 

Philosophy  of  Religion,  Lessing’s, 
article  on,  by  J.  Lindsay,  653- 
663, 

Poetry,  English  Lyric,  article  on, 
by  T.  W.  Hunt,  688-702. 

Politics  and  Popular  Delusions, 
note  on,  735-740. 

Potwin,  L.  S.,  article  by,  35-41; 
note  by,  732-735. 

Powers  of  Darkness,  articles  on, 
by  E.  M.  Merrins,  300-324, 
460-486;  prevalence  of  the  be¬ 
lief  in  demoniacal  possession, 
300 ;  facts  denied  by  some,  302 ; 
perhaps  limited  to  certain  pe¬ 
riods,  304;  persistence  of  the 
belief,  305;  scientiflc  expla¬ 


nation  of  the  facts,  307 ; 
somnambulism,  308 ;  epilepsy, 
308 ;  reversion  to  an  earlier 
personality,  309 ;  transforma¬ 
tion  of  personality,  311 ; 
multiple  personality,  312;  de¬ 
velopment  of  consciousness, 
315 ;  limitations  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  316 ;  subconscious 
cerebration,  317 ;  double  con¬ 
sciousness,  318 ;  modern  ep¬ 
idemics  of  the  malady,  321 ; 
the  dancing  mania.  323;  theo¬ 
ry  of  hysteria,  460;  different 
forms  of  palsy  and  paralysis, 
463 ;  disorders  of  special 
senses,  4M ;  Involuntary 
speech,  465;  striking  illustra¬ 
tions,  467 ;  knowledge  of  de¬ 
moniacs,  469 ;  the  Gadarene 
demoniac,  471 ;  deflnition  of 
the  malady,  475;  confusion  of 
terms,  477;  demons  not  devils, 
479 ;  influences  fostering  de- 
monianism,  481 ;  demoniacal 
possession  a  moral  disorder, 
483 ;  the  trouble  deep-seated, 
484. 

Pearl  of  Prayers,  The,  article  on, 
by  C.  H.  Richards,  635-652; 
comprehensiveness  of,  6.35 ; 
everybody’s  prayer,  636;  need 
of  prayer,  ^7 ;  prayer  more 
than  petition,  639;  method  of 
prayer,  641 ;  spirit  of  prayer, 
642 ;  power  of  prayer,  645 ; 
summary,  652. 

Prose,  English.  Historical  De¬ 
velopment  of,  article  on,  by  T. 
W.  Hunt,  42-56. 

Psychology  of  the  British  Peo¬ 
ple,  article  on,  by  C.  W.  Su¬ 
per.  664-687. 

Pulpit.  The  True  Vocation  of 
the,  note  on,  173-175. 

R 

Race  Problem,  Some  Psychologic¬ 
al  Considerations  in  the,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  H.  A.  Miller,  352- 
363 ;  race  problem  in  America, 
352 ;  racial  psychology,  353 ; 
evolution  inapplicable  to  man, 
357 ;  difficulties  surrounding 
the  negro.  358;  inductive  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  psychology  of 
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the  whites,  Indians,  and  ne¬ 
groes,  359;  racial  psychological 
difference  small,  3G2. 

Rankin,  H.  W.,  article  by,  244- 
2G3. 

Raven’s,  J.  H.,  Old  Testament  In¬ 
troduction,  noticed,  376. 

Reasons,  Causes  and,  article  on, 
by  J.  Bascom,  125-149. 

Reed’s,  R.  C.,  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  the 
World,  noticed,  193. 

Religion  among  the  Chinese,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  G.  D.  Wilder,  85- 
117. 

Religion,  Lessing’s  Philosophy 
of,  article  on,  by  J.  Lindsay, 
653-663. 

Religion,  Place  of  Fear  among 
the  Motives  of,  article  on,  by 
H.  M.  Whitney,  227-243. 

Religious  Outlook,  Present,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  H.  M.  Scott,  325- 
334;  tendency  toward  church 
union,  325;  movement  towards 
reforms,  326;  Romanism  be¬ 
ing  leavened,  328;  religious 
coldness  in  Germany,  329;  re¬ 
ligion  In  German  universities, 
330;  the  outlook  in  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  332. 

Rhoades,  W.  C.,  article  by,  528- 
541. 

Richards,  C.  H.,  article  by,  635- 
652. 

Richards’s,  T.  C.,  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  noticed,  574. 

Roberts,  P.,  article  by,  203-226. 

Robinson’s,  P.,  Writings  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  noticed,  563. 

Ropes’s,  J.  H.,  Apostolic  Age  In 
the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism, 
noticed,  753. 

Rosenau’s,  W.,  Jewish  Biblical 
Commentators,  noticed,  750. 

S 

Salisbury’s,  R.  D.,  Geology,  no¬ 
ticed,  745. 

Samaritans,  The  History  and  Re¬ 
ligion  of  the,  article  on,  by  Ja¬ 
cob,  son  of  Aaron,  385-426;  in¬ 
troductory  note,  385 ;  dedica¬ 
tion,  389;  analysis  of  the  en¬ 
tire  work,  390;  the  Samaritans 
the  true  Israelites,  393;  Ger- 


Izlm  the  original  holy  place, 
393 ;  the  succession  of  the 
priesthood,  394;  the  advent  of 
sorcery  Into  Israel,  .395;  the 
apostasy  of  Eli,  397 ;  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tabernacle, 
399;  Ell  and  his  sons,  399;  de¬ 
tails  of  the  hiding  of  the  tab¬ 
ernacle,  400 ;  the  temple  at 
Shiloh,  402;  Samuel  the  sor¬ 
cerer,  403;  the  war  with  the 
Philistines,  404;  the  monarchy 
under  Saul,  405;  the  reign  of 
David  and  the  removal  of 
Ell’s  ark,  408;  Solomon’s  Idol¬ 
atries,  409;  the  reign  of  Reho- 
boam,  411 ;  the  conquest  of  Je¬ 
roboam,  413 ;  the  false  claims  of 
Jeroboam,  414;  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  415;  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  exile,  415;  the  immi¬ 
grants  to  Israel,  and  their 
hardships,  416;  the  return  un¬ 
der  Cyrus,  418 ;  Zerubbabel 
and  Sanballat,  419;  changes 
In  Jewish  customs,  421 ;  the 
return  of  the  northern  tribes, 
421 ;  hostility  between  Jews 
and  Samaritans,  422;  Artaxer- 
xes  and  Esther,  423 ;  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  Ezra,  423;  two  pro¬ 
nunciations  of  YHWH,  424; 
the  modem  Hebrew  of  the 
Jewish  writers,  424;  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  Samaritans,  425; 
power  of  Islam,  425;  present 
status  of  the  Samaritan  peo¬ 
ple,  426. 

Sanday’s,  W.,  Criticism  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  noticed,  372- 
374. 

Schultz’s,  H.,  Outlines  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Apologetics,  noticed,  378. 

Scientific  Authority,  article  on, 
by  J.  F.  Springer,  57-70;  limi¬ 
tations  of,  57 ;  uncorroborated, 
59;  the  question  of  veracity, 
63 ;  logical  competence,  65 ; 
corrolwrated  scientific  author¬ 
ity,  68. 

Scotland,  The  Ecclesiastical  Sir 
nation  in,  note  on,  175. 

Scott,  H.  M.,  article  by,  325-334; 
book  review  by,  56.3. 

Scripture,  Luther’s  Doctrine  and 
Criticism  of,  article  on,  by  K. 
Fullerton,  1-34,  284-299. 
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Sennacherib,  The  Invasion  of, 
article  on,  by  K.  Fullerton, 
577-634 ;  recent  monographs 
upon,  577 ;  apparent  discrepan¬ 
cies,  579;  attempted  explana¬ 
tions,  580 ;  Assyrian  account 
self-consistent,  583 ;  occasion 
of  the  campaign,  5^;  Assyr¬ 
ian  account  chronological,  5^; 
Assyrian  and  biblical  accounts 
Irreconcilable,  587 ;  efforts  to 
harmonize,  589 ;  Meinhold’s 
views  criticised,  591 ;  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  Rab-shakeh’s  expedi¬ 
tion,  594 ;  difficulties  in  the  bib¬ 
lical  story,  596;  unsatisfactory 
theories,  599 ;  theory  of  two 
campaigns,  608 ;  criticism  of 
Winckler,  612;  Importance  of 
Lachish,  617 ;  Assyria’s  Water¬ 
loo  was  in  the  second  cam¬ 
paign,  620;  notes,  621. 

Shields,  Philosophy  of  Charles 
Woodruff,  article  on,  by  H.  W. 
Rankin,  244-263 ;  importance 
of  Dr.  Shields’  work,  244; 
analysis  of  his  work,  245;  his 
first  essay,  248;  a  pioneer  in 
his  field,  249;  theology  a  sci¬ 
ence  of  religious  facts,  252 ; 
the  Bible  a  collection  of  facts, 
255;  Christian  theory  of  God, 
256;  Herbert  Spencer’s  weak¬ 
ness,  257 ;  the  world  a  revela¬ 
tion  from  God,  259 ;  the 
Bible  and  nature  in  agree¬ 
ment,  260. 

Sidgwick’s,  H.,  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Kant,  note  on, 
167-170. 

Smith,  J.,  obituary  notice  of, 
760. 

Sperbeck,  H.  C.,  article  by,  518- 
527. 

Springer,  J.  F.,  article  by,  57-70. 

Storey’s,  F.  D.,  Higher  Criticism 
Cross-Examined,  noticed,  571. 

Super,  C.  W.,  article  by,  664- 
687. 

T 

Tchaikovsky’s,  P.,  Liturgy  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  noticed, 
198. 

Thomson,  A.  E.,  article  by,  427- 
442. 


TreFethren,  E.  B.,  note  by,  724- 
728. 

U 

Unemployed  In  London,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  J.  Bascom,  335- 
351 ;  large  number,  335 ;  the  la¬ 
bor  problem,  both  economic 
and  ethical,  336;  fallacy  of 
the  Malthusian  theory,  339 ; 
fallacies  of  socialism,  3^;  un¬ 
wise  charity,  341 ;  importence 
of  personal  independence,  343; 
imiMssihle  demands  of  labor, 
344;  objections  to  outdoor  aid, 
345;  evils  of  accumulated  cap¬ 
ital,  347 ;  violence  of  labor  re¬ 
forms  excusable,  349. 

Union  of  the  Congregational, 
United  Brethren,  and  Metho¬ 
dist  Protestant  Churches,  Pro¬ 
posed,  article  on,  by  L.  C.  War¬ 
ner,  264-276;  purposes  of  the 
Council,  264;  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  265;  Declaration  of 
Faith,  269 ;  principles  of  polity, 
270;  ministerial  standing,  273; 
statistics,  275. 

United  Church,  Proposed  Polity 
of  the,  article  on,  by  W.  E. 
Barton,  277-283 ;  constitution 
of  the  National  Conference, 
277 ;  innovations  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  National  Council, 
279 ;  report  of  the  Chicago 
Committee,  282. 

United  Mine  Workers  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Ethics,  article  on,  by  P. 
Roberts,  203-226 ;  number  of 
United  Mine  Workers,  203;  na¬ 
ture  of  miners’  union,  205;  in¬ 
crease  of  the  coal  industry, 
206;  necessity  of  the  miners’ 
union,  209 ;  its  benevolent 
work,  210 ;  its  aims,  212 ;  a  liv¬ 
ing  wage,  213 ;  hazards  of  coal¬ 
mining,  216;  reasons  for  the 
eight-hour  day,  218;  a  demand 
for  arbitration,  219;  future  of 
the  miners’  union,  222;  dan¬ 
gers  to  it,  224;  duties  of  the 
general  public,  225. 

Upton,  C.  S.,  Dr.  Martineau’s 
Philosophy,  noticed,  369-372. 

Urquhart’s,  J.,  Inspiration  and 
Accuracy  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  noticed,  189. 
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Wilder,  G.  D.,  article  by,  85-117. 

Will,  The  Simplicity  of,  article 
on,  by  L.  S.  Potwln,  35-41; 
definition  of  human  will,  36; 
freedom  of  the  will,  37;  delib¬ 
eration  not  essential  to  free¬ 
dom,  38;  two  objects  of  choice 
not  necessary,  38 ;  spontane¬ 
ousness  the  only  necessity,  39; 
the  will  acts  as  a  unit,  40;  an 
act  of  free-will  is  not  cause¬ 
less,  41. 

Will,  The  Simplicity  of,  note  on, 
729-735. 

Williams’s,  T.  R.,  The  Evangel 
of  the  New  Theology,  noticed, 
755 

Wood’s,  N.  R.,  Witness  of  Sin, 
noticed,  753. 

Wright,  G.  F.,  notes  by,  164- 
167,  735-740. 

Wright,  W.  E.  C.,  article  by,  118- 
124;  book  reviews  by,  194-197. 


Van  Dyke’s,  H.,  Essays  in  Ap¬ 
plication,  noticed,  384. 
Vincent’s,  M.  R.,  Divine  C!omedy 
of  Dante,  noticed,  564. 


Walker’s,  D.,  The  Gift  of 
Tongues,  noticed,  754. 

Walker’s,  W.  L.,  Christian  The¬ 
ism  and  a  Spiritual  Monism, 
noticed,  748. 

Warner,  L.  C.,  article  by,  264- 
276. 

Weir’s,  I.,  Greek  Painters’  Art, 
noticed,  199. 

Weiss’s,  B.,  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  noticed,  750. 

Whitney,  H.  M.,  articles  by,  150- 
163,  227-243. 

Wiener’s,  H.  M.,  Studies  in  Bib¬ 
lical  Law,  noticed,  748. 
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